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Dear List Members,

The spring issue of WPA is printed and will be ready to mail within the
week.  I'm using a new mail system, so I'm not sure how long it will take
for everyone to receive their copies, but I'd say expect to receive yours
sometime in June.  I'll have copies at the conference, as well.

Have a great summer,

Marguerite

Marguerite Helmers
Director of Composition
(920) 424-7282
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Marguerite, will the draft version of the Outcomes Statement, edited by
Kathi Yancey, be in this issue?  --Ed White

On Tue, 1 Jun 1999, Marguerite Helmers wrote:

> Dear List Members,
>
> The spring issue of WPA is printed and will be ready to mail within the
> week.  I'm using a new mail system, so I'm not sure how long it will take
> for everyone to receive their copies, but I'd say expect to receive yours
> sometime in June.  I'll have copies at the conference, as well.
>
> Have a great summer,
>
> Marguerite
>
> Marguerite Helmers
> Director of Composition
> (920) 424-7282
>
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**Ed, I wish :(

See my latest note to the outcomes group, please? It's a long one.

ky



At 11:07 AM 6/1/99 -0700, you wrote:
>Marguerite, will the draft version of the Outcomes Statement, edited by
>Kathi Yancey, be in this issue?  --Ed White
>
>On Tue, 1 Jun 1999, Marguerite Helmers wrote:
>
>> Dear List Members,
>>
>> The spring issue of WPA is printed and will be ready to mail within the
>> week.  I'm using a new mail system, so I'm not sure how long it will take
>> for everyone to receive their copies, but I'd say expect to receive yours
>> sometime in June.  I'll have copies at the conference, as well.
>>
>> Have a great summer,
>>
>> Marguerite
>>
>> Marguerite Helmers
>> Director of Composition
>> (920) 424-7282
>>
>
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Hey--

How are you?

Attached is a copy of the outcomes doc that I'm hoping will go in the fall
issue. Several times this spring it was supposed to go out, and it's a long
and not very pretty story as to why it didn't. But it's on it's way now, and
as you can see, it's pretty short.

I'm sending it to you in an attachment just so you can see what's coming. I
have also sent the disk in WORD to you and a print version as well; it
should reach you by Friday, I'm guessing.

I think I'll send you in a second post the note I just sent to the outcomes
group so you can see how I presented the doc and its publication to them. In
other words, I think there are some issues here that have to be addressed
before it can be published, though they won't actually involve much space.
If you could look at that post and let me know if I'm on track, I'd
appreciate it.

Also, just fyi. I just *loved* what you did with the headers in the chap you
wrote for Diana George's WPA book. They are terrific.

Hope I'll see you at Purdue, too?

kathi yancey
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TW9kZXN0IFByb3Bvc2FsOg1BbiBPdXRjb21lcyBTdGF0ZW1lbnQgZm9yIEZpcnN0LVllYXIgQ29t
cG9zaXRpb24gPCFkb2N0eXBlIGh0bWwgcHVibGljICItLy93M2MvL2R0ZCBodG1sIDQuMCB0cmFu
c2l0aW9uYWwvL2VuIj4NQXMgaGlzdG9yaWVzIG9mIHJoZXRvcmljIGFuZCBjb21wb3NpdGlvbiBk
ZW1vbnN0cmF0ZSwgdGhlIGRldmVsb3BtZW50IG9mIGZpcnN0LXllYXIgY29tcG9zaXRpb24gaGFz
IG5vdCBiZWVuIGxpbmVhci4gUmF0aGVyLCBpdCBoYXMgdGFrZW4gdmFyaW91cyBmb3JtcywgaW4g
dGhlIGxhc3QgdGhpcnR5IHllYXJzLCBmb3IgaW5zdGFuY2UsIHJhbmdpbmcgZnJvbSBwcm9jZXNz
IHBlZGFnb2d5IHRvIGN1bHR1cmFsIGNyaXRpcXVlLiBMaWtld2lzZSwgZ2l2ZW4gdGhlIGRpdmVy
c2l0eSBvZiBpbnN0aXR1dGlvbmFsIHR5cGUtLXR3by15ZWFyIHNjaG9vbHMsIGxpYmVyYWwgYXJ0
cyBzY2hvb2xzLCBjb21wcmVoZW5zaXZlIHVuaXZlcnNpdGllcywgaGlzdG9yaWNhbGx5IGJsYWNr
IGNvbGxlZ2VzLCBhbmQgcmVzZWFyY2ggb25lIGluc3RpdHV0aW9ucy0tIGFuZCB0aGUgaW5mbHVl
bmNlIG9mIGluc3RpdHV0aW9uYWwgdHlwZSBvbiB3aGF0IGlzIHRhdWdodCwgY29tcG9zaXRpb24g
aGFzIHNlZW1lZCBhbG1vc3Qga2FsZWlkb3Njb3BpYyBpbiBuYXR1cmUuIEFjY29yZGluZ2x5LCBp
dCBpcyBlYXN5IHRvIHNlZSBob3cgYm90aCBtZW1iZXJzIG9mIHRoZSBwdWJsaWMgYXQgbGFyZ2Ug
YW5kIG91ciBjb2xsZWFndWVzIGluIHRoZSBhY2FkZW15IG1pZ2h0IGJlIG15c3RpZmllZCBhcyB0
byB3aGF0IGl0IGlzIHRoYXQgd2UgZG8gaW4gdGhlIGZpcnN0IHllYXIgY29tcG9zaXRpb24gY2xh
c3Nyb29tLg1XaGF0IGluIGZhY3QgaXMgaXQgdGhhdCB3ZSBkbz8gSW4gdGhlIHNwcmluZyBvZiAx
OTk3LCB0aGlzIHF1ZXN0aW9uIHdhcyB0YWtlbiB1cCBieSBhIHdvcmtpbmcgZ3JvdXAgb2YgZmFj
dWx0eSBmcm9tIGFjcm9zcyB0aGUgY291bnRyeS4gVGhlIGFpbXMgb2YgdGhlIGdyb3VwIHdlcmUg
c2V2ZXJhbC4gDUZpcnN0LCB0aGUgIk91dGNvbWVzIEdyb3VwLCIgYXMgd2UgYmVnYW4gdG8gYmUg
Y2FsbGVkLCB3YW50ZWQgdG8gZGV0ZXJtaW5lIHdoYXQgaXQgaXMgdGhhdCB3ZSBkbyB0ZWFjaCBp
biBmaXJzdCB5ZWFyIGNvbXAuIA1BIHNlY29uZCBhaW0gd2FzIHRvIGRldGVybWluZSBpZiB0aGVy
ZSB3YXMgc3VmZmljaWVudCBjb21tb25hbGl0eSBhbW9uZyBwcm9ncmFtcyBhbmQgY291cnNlcyBm
b3IgYSBjb21tb24gcHJvZ3JhbW1lIHRvIGJlIGRlZmluZWQuIA1BIHRoaXJkIGFpbSB3YXMgdG8g
YXJ0aWN1bGF0ZSB0aGlzIHByb2dyYW1tZSwgaWYgaXQgZXhpc3RlZCwgYXMgYSB3YXkgb2YgdW5k
ZXJzdGFuZGluZyB3aGF0IHdlIGRvIGFuZCBlc3RhYmxpc2hpbmcgc2V0IG9mIGNvbW1vbiBvdXRj
b21lcyBmb3IgcG9zdHNlY2NvbmRhcnkgc3R1ZGVudHMsIHRoYXQgaXMsIGEgc3RhdGVtZW50IG9m
IHdoYXQgc3R1ZGVudHMga25vdyBhbmQgZG8gYXMgYSBmdW5jdGlvbiBvZiBoYXZpbmcgY29tcGxl
dGVkIGZpcnN0IHllYXIgY29tcG9zaXRpb24uDSBTdWNoIGFuIGFnZW5kYSBjYXJyaWVzIHdpdGgg
aXQsIG9mIGNvdXJzZSwgYm90aCByaXNrIGFuZCBvcHBvcnR1bml0eS4gT24gdGhlIG9uZSBoYW5k
LCBhcyB0aGUgZmlyc3QgbWVldGluZyBvZiB0aGlzIGdyb3VwIG1hZGUgY2xlYXIsIHN1Y2ggYSBk
b2N1bWVudCBjb3VsZCBiZSBlbXBsb3llZCBieSBvdGhlcnMgdG8gc2VydmUgZW5kcyB0aGF0IHdl
IG1pZ2h0IG5vdCBlbmRvcnNlLiBPbiB0aGUgb3RoZXIgaGFuZCwgdG8gdGhlIGV4dGVudCB0aGF0
IGZhY3VsdHkgYW5kIGFkbWluaXN0cmF0b3JzIGNhbiBpZGVudGlmeSB0aGUgY2VudHJhbCBnb2Fs
cyBvZiBmaXJzdC15ZWFyIGNvbXBvc2l0aW9uLCB3ZSBjb3VsZCBoYXZlIGEgY29tbW9uIGdyb3Vu
ZCBvbiB3aGljaCB0byBidWlsZCBib3RoIGludGVsbGVjdHVhbCB3b3JrIGFuZCBzdXBwb3J0IGZv
ciB0aGF0IHdvcmsuDVRoZSBmb2xsb3dpbmcsIHRoZW4sIGlzIGEgZHJhZnQgb2YgdGhlIGp1c3Qt
ZGVzY3JpYmVkIE91dGNvbWVzIFN0YXRlbWVudC4gSXQgd2FzIHByZXNlbnRlZCB0byB0aGUgV1BB
IEV4ZWN1dGl2ZSBCb2FyZCBhdCBpdHMgbWVldGluZyBpbiBUdWNzb24gaW4gSnVseSAxOTk4LCBh
bmQgdGhlIEJvYXJkIGVuZG9yc2VkIHRoZSBkb2N1bWVudCBpbiBwcmluY2lwbGUuIFRoZSBCb2Fy
ZCBhbHNvIGFza2VkIHRoYXQgdGhpcyBkb2N1bWVudCBiZSBwdWJsaXNoZWQgd2lkZWx5IHNvIGFz
IHRvIGdhdGhlciByZXNwb25zZS4gVGhlIGRvY3VtZW50IGhhcyBiZWVuIHBvc3RlZCBvbiB0aGUg
d2ViOyB0aGUgam91cm5hbCBvZiBjb3Vyc2UgcHJvdmlkZXMgYW5vdGhlciB2ZW51ZS4gDUNvbW1l
bnRzIGFuZCByZXNwb25zZXMgYXJlIHdlbGNvbWUgYW5kIHNob3VsZCBiZSBhZGRyZXNzZWQgdG8g
V1BBIEV4ZWN1dGl2ZSBCb2FyZCBNZW1iZXJzIElydiBQZWNraGFtIG9yIENoZXQgUHJ5b3IuDSBX
UEEgT1VUQ09NRVMgU1RBVEVNRU5UIEZPUiBGSVJTVC1ZRUFSIENPTVBPU0lUSU9ODUludHJvZHVj
dGlvbg1CeSBkZWZpbmluZyB0aGUgY29tbW9uIGtub3dsZWRnZSwgc2tpbGxzLCBhbmQgYXR0aXR1
ZGVzIHNvdWdodCBieSB0aGUgd2lkZSB2YXJpZXR5IG9mIGFwcHJvYWNoZXMgdG8gZmlyc3QteWVh
ciBjb21wb3NpdGlvbiBjdXJyZW50bHkgdXNlZCBpbiBBbWVyaWNhbiBwb3N0c2Vjb25kYXJ5IGVk
dWNhdGlvbiwgd2Ugc2VlayB0byBkZXNjcmliZSBhIHNldCBvZiBjb21tb24gb3V0Y29tZXMgZm9y
IHRob3NlIGZpcnN0LXllYXIgY29tcG9zaXRpb24gY2xhc3Nlcy4gUmVjb2duaXppbmcgdGhhdCBk
aWZmZXJlbnQgaW5zdGl0dXRpb25zIGFpbSBhdCBkaWZmZXJlbnQgbGV2ZWxzIG9mIGFjaGlldmVt
ZW50IGZvciB0aGVpciBzdHVkZW50cywgd2UgaGF2ZSBub3QgYXR0ZW1wdGVkIHRvIGRlZmluZSAi
c3RhbmRhcmRzLCIgb3IgcHJlY2lzZSBsZXZlbHMgb2YgYWJpbGl0eS4gU3RhbmRhcmRzIHNob3Vs
ZCBiZSBsZWZ0IGZvciBzcGVjaWZpYyBpbnN0aXR1dGlvbnMgb3Igc3BlY2lmaWMgZ3JvdXBzIG9m
IGluc3RpdHV0aW9ucyB0aGF0IG1pZ2h0IHdpc2ggdG8gc2V0IGNvbW1vbiBzdGFuZGFyZHMuIFRv
IHNvbWUgZXh0ZW50LCB0aGVuLCB3ZSBkbyBzZWVrIHRvIHJlZ3VsYXJpemUgd2hhdCBjYW4gYmUg
ZXhwZWN0ZWQgdG8gYmUgdGF1Z2h0IGluIGZpcnN0LXllYXIgY29tcG9zaXRpb24sIGFuZCB0byB0
aGlzIGVuZCB0aGUgZG9jdW1lbnQgaXMgbm90IGEgbWVyZSBjb21waWxhdGlvbiBvciBzdW1tYXJ5
IG9mIHdoYXQgY3VycmVudGx5IHRha2VzIHBsYWNlLiBSYXRoZXIsIHRoZSBmb2xsb3dpbmcgb3V0
Y29tZXMgYXJlIGEgY2FyZWZ1bCBpbnRlZ3JhdGlvbiBvZiBwcmFjdGljZSwgcmVzZWFyY2gsIGFu
ZCB0aGVvcnkuIA1MZWFybmluZyB0byB3cml0ZSBpcyBhIGNvbXBsZXgsIGluZGl2aWR1YWxpemVk
IHByb2Nlc3Mgd2hpY2ggdGFrZXMgcGxhY2Ugb3ZlciB0aW1lIHdpdGggY29udGludWVkIHByYWN0
aWNlLiBVbmRlcnN0YW5kaW5nIHRoaXMsIGl0IGlzIGltcG9ydGFudCB0aGF0IHRlYWNoZXJzLCBh
ZG1pbmlzdHJhdG9ycywgYW5kIGEgY29uY2VybmVkIHB1YmxpYyBkbyBub3QgaW1hZ2luZSB0aGF0
IHRoZXNlIG91dGNvbWVzIGNhbiBiZSB0YXVnaHQgaW4gcmVkdWNlZCBvciBzaW1wbGUgd2F5cy4g
UmF0aGVyLCBoZWxwaW5nIHN0dWRlbnRzIGRlbW9uc3RyYXRlIHRoZXNlIG91dGNvbWVzIHJlcXVp
cmVzIGV4cGVydCB1bmRlcnN0YW5kaW5nIG9mIGhvdyBzdHVkZW50cyBhY3R1YWxseSBsZWFybiB0
byB3cml0ZS4gRm9yIHRoaXMgcmVhc29uIHdlIGV4cGVjdCB0aGUgbWFpbiBhdWRpZW5jZSBmb3Ig
dGhpcyBkb2N1bWVudCB0byBiZSB3ZWxsLXByZXBhcmVkIGNvbGxlZ2Ugd3JpdGluZyB0ZWFjaGVy
cyBhbmQgY29sbGVnZSB3cml0aW5nIHByb2dyYW0gYWRtaW5pc3RyYXRvcnMuIFdlIGhhdmUgY2hv
c2VuIHRvIHdyaXRlIGluIHRoZWlyIHByb2Zlc3Npb25hbCBsYW5ndWFnZS4gQW1vbmcgc3VjaCBy
ZWFkZXJzLCB0ZXJtcyBzdWNoIGFzICJyaGV0b3JpY2FsLCIgImdlbnJlLCIgYW5kICJ0ZXh0IiBj
b252ZXkgYSByaWNoIGFuZCBzcGVjaWZpYyB1bmRlcnN0YW5kaW5nLiBUbyBhaWQgb3RoZXIgaW5m
b3JtZWQgcmVhZGVycywgdGhlIGZpbmFsIHZlcnNpb24gd2lsbCBpbmNsdWRlIGFwcGVuZGljZXMg
d2l0aCBzcGVjaWZpYyBleGFtcGxlcyBzaG93aW5nLCBpbiBjb250ZXh0LCBob3cgdGhlc2UgdGVy
bXMgYXJlIHVzZWQuIA1UaGVzZSBzdGF0ZW1lbnRzIGRlc2NyaWJlIG9ubHkgd2hhdCB3ZSBleHBl
Y3QgdG8gZmluZCBhdCB0aGUgZW5kIG9mIGZpcnN0LXllYXIgY29tcG9zaXRpb24sIGF0IG1vc3Qg
c2Nob29scyBhIHJlcXVpcmVkIGdlbmVyYWwgZWR1Y2F0aW9uIGNvdXJzZSBvciBzZXF1ZW5jZSBv
ZiBjb3Vyc2VzLiBBcyB3cml0ZXJzIG1vdmUgYmV5b25kIHRoZSBmaXJzdC15ZWFyIGNvdXJzZSwg
dGhlaXIgd3JpdGluZyBhYmlsaXRpZXMgZG8gbm90IG1lcmVseSAiaW5jcmVhc2UuIiBSYXRoZXIs
IHN0dWRlbnRzJyBhYmlsaXRpZXMgYm90aCBkaXZlcnNpZnkgYWxvbmcgZGlzY2lwbGluYXJ5IGFu
ZCBwcm9mZXNzaW9uYWwgbGluZXMgYW5kIG1vdmUgaW50byB3aG9sZSBuZXcgbGV2ZWxzIHdoZXJl
IGV4cGVjdGVkIG91dGNvbWVzIHN0YXRlbWVudHMgd291bGQgZXhwYW5kLCBtdWx0aXBseSwgYW5k
IGRpdmVyZ2UuIFN0aWxsLCBlYWNoIHN0YXRlbWVudCBvZiBvdXRjb21lcyBmb3IgZmlyc3QteWVh
ciBjb21wb3NpdGlvbiBpcyBmb2xsb3dlZCBieSBzdWdnZXN0aW9ucyBmb3IgZnVydGhlciB3b3Jr
IHRoYXQgYnVpbGRzIG9uIHRoZXNlIG91dGNvbWVzLiBUaGVzZSBzdWdnZXN0aW9ucyBpbmRpY2F0
ZSBub3Qgb25seSB0aGF0IHNvbWUgaW5zdGl0dXRpb25zIG1heSBhaW0gdG8gZ28gYmV5b25kIHRo
ZXNlIG91dGNvbWVzIGV2ZW4gZm9yIGZpcnN0LXllYXIgd3JpdGVycywgYnV0IGFsc28gdGhhdCB3
cml0aW5nIGVkdWNhdGlvbiBuZWVkcyB0byBjb250aW51ZSB0aHJvdWdob3V0IHN0dWRlbnRzJyBj
b2xsZWdlIGNhcmVlcnMuIFRoZSBzdWdnZXN0aW9ucyBhbHNvIGRlbW9uc3RyYXRlIHdoYXQgZnVy
dGhlciBhYmlsaXRpZXMgY2FuIGJlIGRldmVsb3BlZCB1cG9uIHRoaXMgYmFzZS4gDQ1SaGV0b3Jp
Y2FsIEtub3dsZWRnZQ1CeSB0aGUgZW5kIG9mIGZpcnN0IHllYXIgY29tcG9zaXRpb24sIHN0dWRl
bnRzIHNob3VsZCBiZSBhYmxlIHRvIA1Gb2N1cyBvbiBhIHB1cnBvc2UgDVJlY29nbml6ZSBkaWZm
ZXJlbnQgYXVkaWVuY2VzIGFuZCB0aGVpciBzcGVjaWZpYyBuZWVkcyANUmVjb2duaXplIGRpZmZl
cmVuY2VzIGluIGNvbW11bmljYXRpdmUgc2l0dWF0aW9ucyBhbmQgcmVzcG9uZCBhcHByb3ByaWF0
ZWx5IHRvIHRob3NlIGRpZmZlcmVudCBzaXR1YXRpb25zIA1Vc2UgY29udmVudGlvbnMgb2YgZm9y
bWF0LCBzdHJ1Y3R1cmUsIGFuZCBsYW5ndWFnZSBhcHByb3ByaWF0ZSB0byB0aGUgcHVycG9zZSBv
ZiB0aGUgdGV4dHMgdGhleSB3cml0ZSANQWRvcHQgYXBwcm9wcmlhdGUgdm9pY2UsIHRvbmUsIGFu
ZCBsZXZlbCBvZiBmb3JtYWxpdHkgDUhhdmUgYSBzZW5zZSBvZiB3aGF0IGdlbnJlcyBhcmUgYW5k
IGhvdyB0aGV5IGRpZmZlciANS25vdyB0aGF0IGRpZmZlcmVudCBnZW5yZXMgaGF2ZSBkaWZmZXJl
bnQgcmhldG9yaWNhbCBwdXJwb3NlcyANV3JpdGUgaW4gc2V2ZXJhbCBnZW5yZXMgDUFjcXVpcmUg
dGhlIGFiaWxpdHkgdG8gdHJlYXQgdGhlIHNhbWUgaW5mb3JtYXRpb24gaW4gbXVsdGlwbGUgZm9y
bWF0cyANRmFjdWx0eSBpbiBhbGwgZGlzY2lwbGluZXMgY2FuIGhlbHAgc3R1ZGVudHMgYmVjb21l
IGJldHRlciB3cml0ZXJzIGJ5IGV4cGxhaW5pbmcNVGhlIG1haW4gZmVhdHVyZXMgb2Ygd3JpdGlu
ZyBpbiBwYXJ0aWN1bGFyIGZpZWxkcyANVGhlIG1haW4gdXNlcyBvZiB3cml0aW5nIGluIHBhcnRp
Y3VsYXIgZmllbGRzIA1UaGUgZXhwZWN0YXRpb25zIG9mIHJlYWRlcnMgb2Ygd3JpdGluZyBpbiBw
YXJ0aWN1bGFyIGZpZWxkcyANQ3JpdGljYWwgVGhpbmtpbmcsIFJlYWRpbmcsIGFuZCBXcml0aW5n
DUJ5IHRoZSBlbmQgb2YgZmlyc3QgeWVhciBjb21wb3NpdGlvbiwgc3R1ZGVudHMgc2hvdWxkIGJl
IGFibGUgdG8gDVVzZSB3cml0aW5nIGFuZCByZWFkaW5nIGZvciBpbnF1aXJ5LCBsZWFybmluZywg
dGhpbmtpbmcsIGFuZCBjb21tdW5pY2F0aW5nIA1MZWFybiB0aGUgc3RlcHMgbmVjZXNzYXJ5IHRv
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Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 08:54:21 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Adler-Kassner <adlerk@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      bw courses/syllabi
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Susanmarie Harrington and I are putting together a book on bw students,
courses, and programs.  In order to discuss the latter two items, we'd like
to collect as many course descriptions, syllabi, descriptions of bw
programs, or whatever else institutions might have connected to bw
courses/programs as we can get our hands on.  If you have material you're
willing to share with us, please send it to:

Linda Adler-Kassner
Writing Program
University of Michigan-Dearborn
4901 Evergreen Rd.
Dearborn, MI  48128

If you can point us to a URL, please send it to me off-list at
adlerk@umich.edu.
Thanks,
Linda and Susanmarie
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 09:36:36 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Bullock <richard.bullock@WRIGHT.EDU>
Organization: Wright State University
Subject:      "Boss compositionist" reference?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Hi, Folks,

Sorry to bother you with this, but does
anyone have handy the citation for the
essay in which James Sledd referred to
WPAs as "Boss Compositionists"? In
advance, thanks.

Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 09:06:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: "Boss compositionist" reference?
In-Reply-To:  <37553364.7183B24C@wright.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Rich,

It's in "Why the Wyoming Resolution Had to Be Emasculated:  A History and
a Quixotism," Journal of Advanced Composition 11 (1991): 269-281.  It's
also reprinted in Eloquent Dissent:  The Writings of James Sledd, ed.
Richard D. Freed, Boynton/Cook, 1996.

David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago

On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Richard Bullock wrote:

> Hi, Folks,
>
> Sorry to bother you with this, but does
> anyone have handy the citation for the
> essay in which James Sledd referred to
> WPAs as "Boss Compositionists"? In
> advance, thanks.
>
> Rich Bullock
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 10:23:35 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Janice Walker (ENG)" <jwalker@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: "Boss compositionist" reference?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GS4.4.10.9906020903120.13988-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

You can access this article online at
http://nosferatu.cas.usf.edu/JAC/112/sledd.html and then use the "find"
or "search" feature (under "Edit" in Netscape) to locate the reference
to "boss compositionists."

:)

On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, David Jolliffe wrote:

> Rich,
>
> It's in "Why the Wyoming Resolution Had to Be Emasculated:  A History and
> a Quixotism," Journal of Advanced Composition 11 (1991): 269-281.  It's
> also reprinted in Eloquent Dissent:  The Writings of James Sledd, ed.
> Richard D. Freed, Boynton/Cook, 1996.
>
> David Jolliffe
> DePaul, Chicago
>
> On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Richard Bullock wrote:
>
> > Hi, Folks,
> >
> > Sorry to bother you with this, but does
> > anyone have handy the citation for the
> > essay in which James Sledd referred to
> > WPAs as "Boss Compositionists"? In
> > advance, thanks.
> >
> > Rich Bullock
> >
>

******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 09:44:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
In-Reply-To:  <37553364.7183B24C@wright.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

WPA's need to pay more attention to what I believe will grow as a trend
nationally to create a second tier teaching faculty, especially for service
courses like writing.  Faculty at this tier will enjoy better positions
than part-timers usually have but will not have the salaries or teaching
loads that tenure-line faculty have.

I will propose these staffing plans as one of the discussion topics for
issue groups at the WPA summer conference.  You'll recall that Sharon
Crowley described Penn State's approach to this last summer in Tucson.

An article in the current Chronicle of Higher Education describes how
Georgia State is reducing from 900 part-time faculty to 227 part-timers by
adding 65 full-time, non tenure track faculy.  According to the story, the
English department is hiring 10 new faculty.  Salaries will be $24,000 to
$30,000, with health and other benefits.

Doug



Doug Hesse
President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)

Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html

ISU Grad Program page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
WPA page:
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 09:55:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <lbeason@USAMAIL.USOUTHAL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
X-To:         ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Doug et al.,
I agree this issue (hiring second-tier faculty) is a sticky issue.  =
Indeed, my present school did that for three decades before realizing it =
was a mistake and then changing it.  But on the upside, we just hired 5 =
tenure-track PhD faculty (4 in rhet/comp) to teach primarily composition.  =
It was quite a coup for a dept of 18.  =20

Just wanted to note that--too seldomly--there are some victories in the =
staffing of comp.

-llarry

Larry Beason
Director of English Composition
Dept. of English, Univ of South Alabama
Mobile, AL 36688
334-460-7861
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 11:13:29 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Bullock <richard.bullock@WRIGHT.EDU>
Organization: Wright State University
Subject:      Re: "Boss compositionist" reference: Thanks!
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

David and Janice,

Thanks for your quick and helpful
replies. I'm under a tight deadline
during the last week of the quarter, so
I'm grateful for the help!

Rich

Janice Walker (ENG) wrote:
>
> You can access this article online at
> http://nosferatu.cas.usf.edu/JAC/112/sledd.html and then use the "find"
> or "search" feature (under "Edit" in Netscape) to locate the reference
> to "boss compositionists."
>
> :)
>
> On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, David Jolliffe wrote:
>
> > Rich,
> >
> > It's in "Why the Wyoming Resolution Had to Be Emasculated:  A History and
> > a Quixotism," Journal of Advanced Composition 11 (1991): 269-281.  It's
> > also reprinted in Eloquent Dissent:  The Writings of James Sledd, ed.
> > Richard D. Freed, Boynton/Cook, 1996.
> >
> > David Jolliffe
> > DePaul, Chicago
> >
> > On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Richard Bullock wrote:
> >
> > > Hi, Folks,
> > >
> > > Sorry to bother you with this, but does
> > > anyone have handy the citation for the
> > > essay in which James Sledd referred to
> > > WPAs as "Boss Compositionists"? In
> > > advance, thanks.
> > >
> > > Rich Bullock
> > >
> >
>
> ******************************************************************************
> Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
> University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
> Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
>             http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
>  "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
>                                                 --Lily Tomlin
> ******************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 11:07:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Rebecca Moore Howard <kati9e9@CITLINK.NET>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="US-ASCII"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

As I read Eileen Schell's new book, *Gypsy Academics*, I "read" (in Barthes'
sense, perhaps) the observation that we presently have a three-tier faculty
structure in which the middle tier is largely absent and the third tier--the
adjuncts--are prominently represented by comp instructors.  We can insist
all we wish that there should be only one tier, the tenurable;  but until
our economy changes radically, we're (and that "we" is intended to include
students + all tiers of faculty) a lot better off with tiers 1 and 2 than
with 1 and 3.

Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 10:26:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Doug,
        this is an important issue; I'm glad you're bringing it to our
attention at this summer's conference.  Several years ago, I interviewed for
a tenure track job at a major state university where they hired full-time
writing instructors to teach 4-course loads so tt faculty could have
2/semester.  They made much of the 4-course loaders not having to do
research so all their time could be devoted to being fabulous teachers, but
when I pressed, I learned that since all had been hired because they were
strong teachers, in order to earn merit pay, they had to distinguish
themselves in other ways.  So how did they do this?  You got it--they did
research!  A truly two-tiered system.  (Um, I suppose I should make clear
that this school didn't hire me.)
        Donna D-O

At 09:44 AM 6/2/99 -0500, Doug Hesse wrote:
>
>I will propose these staffing plans as one of the discussion topics for
>issue groups at the WPA summer conference.  You'll recall that Sharon
>Crowley described Penn State's approach to this last summer in Tucson.
>
>An article in the current Chronicle of Higher Education describes how
>Georgia State is reducing from 900 part-time faculty to 227 part-timers by
>adding 65 full-time, non tenure track faculy.  According to the story, the
>English department is hiring 10 new faculty.  Salaries will be $24,000 to
>$30,000, with health and other benefits.
>
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 10:32:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Barry Maid <bmmaid@UALR.EDU>
Subject:      scary--but she's ok
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT

Folks--

I know many of you know my friend and colleague and WPA-L participant
Julia Ferganchick.  Julia was on the American Airlines flight that
crashed while landing at Little Rock airport last night.

She's bruised, has some stitches, and is still in shock--but home and ok.


I just spoke with Aimee Dixon, one of our grad students who was meeting
Julia at the airport last night and is now at Julia's home with her.
Aimee said the scene was one of unspeakable horror.  The plane tried
landing in the middle of a hail and lightening storm.  She also reported
(to no surprise to those of us who know her) that Julia was one of those
who helped other passengers to safety.

I know Julia will appreciate being in your thoughts.  Emails and cards I
know will be appreciated but please *don't* call for several days.

Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 11:31:22 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Dan Royer <royerd@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Interesting. And don't you suspect, Doug, that these 65 full-time, non
tenure track faculty are probably not "comp/rhet" people? I suspect that
comp/rhet faculty are harder to find in that they are finding TT jobs.
Our experience hiring visitors at this price for three-year term
positions (3/3 load) has been that there are a great number of
literature faculty out there who have had some experience teaching in
comp programs and who can't yet find work in literature tracks.

Dan Royer


Grand Valley State University
616.364.8263 h
616.895.3488 w
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/
http://www.gvsu.edu/english/
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504


----- Original Message -----
From: Doug Hesse <ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU>
To: <WPA-L@asu.edu>
Sent: Wednesday, June 02, 1999 10:44 AM
Subject: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty


> WPA's need to pay more attention to what I believe will grow as a
trend
> nationally to create a second tier teaching faculty, especially for
service
> courses like writing.  Faculty at this tier will enjoy better
positions
> than part-timers usually have but will not have the salaries or
teaching
> loads that tenure-line faculty have.
>
> I will propose these staffing plans as one of the discussion topics
for
> issue groups at the WPA summer conference.  You'll recall that Sharon
> Crowley described Penn State's approach to this last summer in Tucson.
>
> An article in the current Chronicle of Higher Education describes how
> Georgia State is reducing from 900 part-time faculty to 227
part-timers by
> adding 65 full-time, non tenure track faculy.  According to the story,
the
> English department is hiring 10 new faculty.  Salaries will be $24,000
to
> $30,000, with health and other benefits.
>
> Doug
>
>
>
> Doug Hesse
> President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)
>
> Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
>
> ISU Grad Program page:
>  http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
> WPA page:
> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 11:49:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Janice Walker (ENG)" <jwalker@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: scary--but she's ok
In-Reply-To:  <01JBX6WPAB4Y00U526@UALR.EDU>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Barry:

I thought of you and your colleagues there as soon as I heard the news.
Glad to hear that Julia wasn't hurt, and she deserves kudos for keeping
level-headed enough to help others.  Three cheers for Julia!

Janice

On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Barry Maid wrote:

> Folks--
>
> I know many of you know my friend and colleague and WPA-L participant
> Julia Ferganchick.  Julia was on the American Airlines flight that
> crashed while landing at Little Rock airport last night.
>
> She's bruised, has some stitches, and is still in shock--but home and ok.
>
>
> I just spoke with Aimee Dixon, one of our grad students who was meeting
> Julia at the airport last night and is now at Julia's home with her.
> Aimee said the scene was one of unspeakable horror.  The plane tried
> landing in the middle of a hail and lightening storm.  She also reported
> (to no surprise to those of us who know her) that Julia was one of those
> who helped other passengers to safety.
>
> I know Julia will appreciate being in your thoughts.  Emails and cards I
> know will be appreciated but please *don't* call for several days.
>
> Barry Maid
> bmmaid@ualr.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 08:45:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Bonnie Kyburz <kyburz@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: scary--but she's ok
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"

Hi Barry,

Thanks for the update on Julia. Do you have a land and/or e-mail address for
her?

Bonnie Kyburz


                -----Original Message-----
                From:   Barry Maid [mailto:bmmaid@UALR.EDU]
                Sent:   Wednesday, June 02, 1999 8:33 AM
                To:     WPA-L@asu.edu
                Subject:        scary--but she's ok

                Folks--

                I know many of you know my friend and colleague and WPA-L
participant
                Julia Ferganchick.  Julia was on the American Airlines
flight that
                crashed while landing at Little Rock airport last night.

                She's bruised, has some stitches, and is still in shock--but
home and ok.


                I just spoke with Aimee Dixon, one of our grad students who
was meeting
                Julia at the airport last night and is now at Julia's home
with her.
                Aimee said the scene was one of unspeakable horror.  The
plane tried
                landing in the middle of a hail and lightening storm.  She
also reported
                (to no surprise to those of us who know her) that Julia was
one of those
                who helped other passengers to safety.

                I know Julia will appreciate being in your thoughts.  Emails
and cards I
                know will be appreciated but please *don't* call for several
days.

                Barry Maid
                bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 10:49:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Barry Maid <bmmaid@UALR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: scary--but she's ok
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT

Bonnie--

>Thanks for the update on Julia. Do you have a land and/or e-mail address for
>her?

Sorry for not giving addresses.  As all of you can imagine, we're all
still a bit shaky here.

You can send her cards at

Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR 72204

Her email is

jfneufang@ualr.edu

Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 09:51:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Raul Sanchez <Raul.Sanchez@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
In-Reply-To:  <001901bead0c$fa69c0c0$82bc6ec6@default>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Dan Royer wrote:

> Interesting. And don't you suspect, Doug, that these 65 full-time, non
> tenure track faculty are probably not "comp/rhet" people? I suspect that
> comp/rhet faculty are harder to find in that they are finding TT jobs.

That's what I was wondering: Where will the teachers come from?  We don't
produce enough rhet/comp PhDs to fill such a gap.  And I hope we don't
turn it into an excuse to crank out more of them.  Worse, I hope that if
this trend spreads, departments won't use it as an excuse to crank out
more lit PhDs on the assumption that if they can't find gigs teaching
Shelley, at least they might land a benefits job teaching writing.

Feeling cranky.  Apologies in advance.

raul sanchez
university writing program
+ department of english
university of utah
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 08:57:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Bonnie Kyburz <kyburz@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: scary--but she's ok
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"

Thanks Barry. I can't even imagine, and I've been through some catastrophic
events.

Take care.

                -----Original Message-----
                From:   Barry Maid [mailto:bmmaid@UALR.EDU]
                Sent:   Wednesday, June 02, 1999 8:50 AM
                To:     WPA-L@asu.edu
                Subject:        Re: scary--but she's ok

                Bonnie--

                >Thanks for the update on Julia. Do you have a land and/or
e-mail address for
                >her?

                Sorry for not giving addresses.  As all of you can imagine,
we're all
                still a bit shaky here.

                You can send her cards at

                Department of Rhetoric and Writing
                University of Arkansas at Little Rock
                2801 S. University Ave.
                Little Rock, AR 72204

                Her email is

                jfneufang@ualr.edu

                Barry Maid
                bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 09:09:54 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Donald Wolff <dwolff@EOSC.OSSHE.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Statement
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

I don't remember agreeing to the outcome below but I can't really object to it:

AAMAAAA/AAAAAwAAAEMlAAADAAAAahAIAAsAAAAAAAAACwAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAsAAAAAAAAA
HhAAAAEAAAAoAAAAV1BBICc5OCBPdXRjb21lcyBXb3JzaG9wIG9mZmljaWFsIGRyYWZ0AAwQAAAC
AAAAHgAAAAYAAABUaXRsZQADAAAAAQAAAAAAHAEAAAUAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAEAAAByAAAAAgAAAHoA
AAADAAAA0gAAAAQAAAACAQAAAwAAAAIAAAAKAAAAX1BJRF9HVUlEAAMAAAAKAAAAR0VORVJBVE9S
AAQAAAASAAAAVW5rbm93bkJvZHlfMF8xXzAAAgAAAOQEAABBAAAATgAAAHsAMgAzADgAMAAxADAA
OAA0AC0AMQA3AEYAOAAtADEAMQBEADMALQA4AEUARgBDAC0ARQAwAEYARQA5ADYANwAxADYAMwA1
ADEAfQAAAAAAHgAAACcAAABNb3ppbGxhLzQuNSBbZW5dIChXaW45NTsgSSkgW05ldHNjYXBlXQAA
HgAAABAAAABhbGluaz0iI0ZGRkYw
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 11:34:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.4.05.9906020944130.9638-100000@pipt.oz.cc.utah.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Recall that only 10 of the 65 positions were in English, but the question
is still pertinent even if the magnitude is much less.  The question that
will drive the two WPA panels at MLA this year is, "Who should teaching
writing?"  Historically, what has distinguished university teaching from
secondary teaching has been the idea that professors are scholars in the
areas in which they teach.  Now, we all know that scholarship has been
defined and redefined, and we certainly all know that professors fulfill
this expectation to varying degrees.  What interests me about all of these
"second tier movements" is that they are being defined as teaching only.
One might say that this only makes honest what has been a sham, and I
certainly certainly second Becky Howard's assessment of better second tier
than third.

Still, the nature of what it means to be a college professor is being
thoroughly and officially redefined.  For better or worse, I'm quite happy
to debate; I'm not sure.  But we need to debate it.

Question:  what are the appropriate qualifications for people on continuing
nontenure lines to teach writing?  We have rationalized for years (because
the alternative is too bleak) having a certain number of people teach
writing who have little or no knowledge of writing theory, research, or
pedagogy.  As long as they were temporary (i.e. graduate students or
part-timers), we could take consolation in our rationalizations.  We can
imagine that the new full-time, non-tenure line folks will be hired with
some credentials better than that--but what will those credentials be?  (I
share Raul's question.)

More important: what will be reappointment guidelines?  Will there be any
measure, for example, that considers how current such teachers remain in
terms of scholarship in the field or that considers whether such teachers
are writers themselves?

I know I'm sounding sort of gloom and doomish, and I really don't mean to.
I'm just trying to say that those of us with a hand in writing program
administration had better involve ourselves in shaping these issues and
their answers.

Doug

At 9:51 AM -0600 6/2/99, Raul Sanchez wrote:
>On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Dan Royer wrote:
>
>> Interesting. And don't you suspect, Doug, that these 65 full-time, non
>> tenure track faculty are probably not "comp/rhet" people? I suspect that
>> comp/rhet faculty are harder to find in that they are finding TT jobs.
>
>That's what I was wondering: Where will the teachers come from?  We don't
>produce enough rhet/comp PhDs to fill such a gap.  And I hope we don't
>turn it into an excuse to crank out more of them.  Worse, I hope that if
>this trend spreads, departments won't use it as an excuse to crank out
>more lit PhDs on the assumption that if they can't find gigs teaching
>Shelley, at least they might land a benefits job teaching writing.
>
>Feeling cranky.  Apologies in advance.
>
>raul sanchez
>university writing program
>+ department of english
>university of utah


Doug Hesse
President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)

Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html

ISU Grad Program page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
WPA page:
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 12:54:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Rebecca Moore Howard <kati9e9@CITLINK.NET>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="US-ASCII"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

>Still, the nature of what it means to be a college professor is being
>thoroughly and officially redefined.

This, of course, is the scary part.  To what extent are *all* positions
going to be recategorized into that second tier?  We can see the
consolidation of adjunct positions (tier iii) into FT non-tenurable (tier
ii) as "progress" (that most beloved and enduring of myths), reducing the
range of the ugly hierarchy that prevails in the academy.  Or we can see it
as expanding a tier that will soon be the only one, with all the loss of
professionalism and academic freedom (not to mention income and job
security) that that entails.

Oog.

Becky
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 13:03:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Statement
X-To:         Donald Wolff <dwolff@EOSC.OSSHE.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v01530502b37a5eca5a6f@[140.211.63.70]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Don,
    The Internet must be in a bad mood today.  All I got here was eight
lines of high-order characters.   Do we now have a cryptography outcome? :-)

------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Donald Wolff wrote:
>
> I don't remember agreeing to the outcome below but I can't really object
> to it:
>
> AAMAAAA/AAAAAwAAAEMlAAADAAAAahAIAAsAAAAAAAAACwAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAsAAAAAAAAA
> HhAAAAEAAAAoAAAAV1BBICc5OCBPdXRjb21lcyBXb3JzaG9wIG9mZmljaWFsIGRyYWZ0AAwQAAAC
> AAAAHgAAAAYAAABUaXRsZQADAAAAAQAAAAAAHAEAAAUAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAEAAAByAAAAAgAAAHoA
> AAADAAAA0gAAAAQAAAACAQAAAwAAAAIAAAAKAAAAX1BJRF9HVUlEAAMAAAAKAAAAR0VORVJBVE9S
> AAQAAAASAAAAVW5rbm93bkJvZHlfMF8xXzAAAgAAAOQEAABBAAAATgAAAHsAMgAzADgAMAAxADAA
> OAA0AC0AMQA3AEYAOAAtADEAMQBEADMALQA4AEUARgBDAC0ARQAwAEYARQA5ADYANwAxADYAMwA1
> ADEAfQAAAAAAHgAAACcAAABNb3ppbGxhLzQuNSBbZW5dIChXaW45NTsgSSkgW05ldHNjYXBlXQAA
> HgAAABAAAABhbGluaz0iI0ZGRkYw
>

    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 11:50:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Randy Popken <popken@TARLETON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT

Larry:

What exactly are all of your four new tenure track comp people teaching?
I.e., do you have enough advanced comp courses, graduate courses, senior
level rhet/comp theory courses to go around?  And, what's your teaching
load?  I.e., are these folks just doing two comps, or are they going to be
doing more?

Randy Popken
Tarleton State U.





At 09:55 AM 6/2/99 -0500, you wrote:
>Doug et al.,
>I agree this issue (hiring second-tier faculty) is a sticky issue.  Indeed,
my present school did that for three decades before realizing it was a
mistake and then changing it.  But on the upside, we just hired 5
tenure-track PhD faculty (4 in rhet/comp) to teach primarily composition.
It was quite a coup for a dept of 18.
>
>Just wanted to note that--too seldomly--there are some victories in the
staffing of comp.
>
>-llarry
>
>Larry Beason
>Director of English Composition
>Dept. of English, Univ of South Alabama
>Mobile, AL 36688
>334-460-7861
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 13:21:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
In-Reply-To:  <v03110705b37aa9de30f0@[138.87.106.47]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Doug,
     At the risk of mudding the waters even further, there is an official
'level IV' according to AAUP.  This is its classification for two-year and
four-year institutions without academic ranks.  I assume (but don't know
if) these institutions are non-tenure, also.

    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Doug Hesse wrote:
>
> Recall that only 10 of the 65 positions were in English, but the
> question is still pertinent even if the magnitude is much less.  The
> question that will drive the two WPA panels at MLA this year is, "Who
> should teaching writing?"  Historically, what has distinguished
> university teaching from secondary teaching has been the idea that
> professors are scholars in the areas in which they teach.  Now, we all
> know that scholarship has been defined and redefined, and we certainly
> all know that professors fulfill this expectation to varying degrees.
> What interests me about all of these "second tier movements" is that
> they are being defined as teaching only.  One might say that this only
> makes honest what has been a sham, and I certainly certainly second
> Becky Howard's assessment of better second tier than third.
>
> Still, the nature of what it means to be a college professor is being
> thoroughly and officially redefined.  For better or worse, I'm quite
> happy to debate; I'm not sure.  But we need to debate it.
>
> Question:  what are the appropriate qualifications for people on
> continuing nontenure lines to teach writing?  We have rationalized for
> years (because the alternative is too bleak) having a certain number of
> people teach writing who have little or no knowledge of writing theory,
> research, or pedagogy.  As long as they were temporary (i.e. graduate
> students or part-timers), we could take consolation in our
> rationalizations.  We can imagine that the new full-time, non-tenure
> line folks will be hired with some credentials better than that--but
> what will those credentials be?  (I share Raul's question.)
>
> More important: what will be reappointment guidelines?  Will there be
> any measure, for example, that considers how current such teachers
> remain in terms of scholarship in the field or that considers whether
> such teachers are writers themselves?
>
> I know I'm sounding sort of gloom and doomish, and I really don't mean
> to.  I'm just trying to say that those of us with a hand in writing
> program administration had better involve ourselves in shaping these
> issues and their answers.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > At 9:51 AM -0600 6/2/99, Raul Sanchez wrote:
> >
> > That's what I was wondering: Where will the teachers come from?  We
> > don't produce enough rhet/comp PhDs to fill such a gap.  And I hope we
> > don't turn it into an excuse to crank out more of them.  Worse, I hope
> > that if this trend spreads, departments won't use it as an excuse to
> > crank out more lit PhDs on the assumption that if they can't find gigs
> > teaching Shelley, at least they might land a benefits job teaching
> > writing.
> >
> > Feeling cranky.  Apologies in advance.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > > On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Dan Royer wrote:
> > >
> > > Interesting. And don't you suspect, Doug, that these 65 full-time,
> > > nontenure track faculty are probably not "comp/rhet" people? I suspect
> > > that comp/rhet faculty are harder to find in that they are finding
> > > TT jobs.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 10:42:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Statement
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Can you try again, Don?  Here's what I got:

>I don't remember agreeing to the outcome below but I can't really object to it:
>
>AAMAAAA/AAAAAwAAAEMlAAADAAAAahAIAAsAAAAAAAAACwAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAsAAAAAAAAA
>HhAAAAEAAAAoAAAAV1BBICc5OCBPdXRjb21lcyBXb3JzaG9wIG9mZmljaWFsIGRyYWZ0AAwQAAAC
>AAAAHgAAAAYAAABUaXRsZQADAAAAAQAAAAAAHAEAAAUAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAEAAAByAAAAAgAAAHoA
>AAADAAAA0gAAAAQAAAACAQAAAwAAAAIAAAAKAAAAX1BJRF9HVUlEAAMAAAAKAAAAR0VORVJBVE9S
>AAQAAAASAAAAVW5rbm93bkJvZHlfMF8xXzAAAgAAAOQEAABBAAAATgAAAHsAMgAzADgAMAAxADAA
>OAA0AC0AMQA3AEYAOAAtADEAMQBEADMALQA4AEUARgBDAC0ARQAwAEYARQA5ADYANwAxADYAMwA1
>ADEAfQAAAAAAHgAAACcAAABNb3ppbGxhLzQuNSBbZW5dIChXaW45NTsgSSkgW05ldHNjYXBlXQAA
>HgAAABAAAABhbGluaz0iI0ZGRkYw

Apparenty, there's some incompatibility between your word processor and
your e-mail system.  Thank you, Bill Gates.  ;-)

Thanks,
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 12:41:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <lbeason@USAMAIL.USOUTHAL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
X-To:         popken@TARLETON.EDU
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Our teaching load is 3/3 on the semester system, and normally 2 per =
semester  (for the new faculty's first few years anyhow) would be =
composition.  The third might include an upper-division rhet/comp course, =
tech writing, lit survey, etc. =20

 I know this is fairly unusual for phd's in rhet/comp to teach so much =
composition, but one of the arguments we made in & outside our dept was =
that not just anybody should teach composition.  Thus, we made the case =
for rhet/comp specialists & looked in particular for faculty eager to =
actually teach first-year comp as well as theorize about it (sometimes the =
case).  I suspect these faculty will develop upper-division courses as =
time goes on, but their primary mission for now is help us rebuild our =
comp program (one of the reasons I came here as well).


Larry Beason
Director of English Composition
Dept. of English, Univ of South Alabama
Mobile, AL 36688
334-460-7861

>>> Randy Popken <popken@TARLETON.EDU> - 6/2/99 11:50 AM >>>
Larry:
What exactly are all of your four new tenure track comp people teaching?
I.e., do you have enough advanced comp courses, graduate courses, senior
level rhet/comp theory courses to go around?  And, what's your teaching
load?  I.e., are these folks just doing two comps, or are they going to be
doing more?

Randy Popken
Tarleton State U.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 01:51:37 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <kbyancey@EMAIL.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Statement
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

**I did pour the *whole* enchilada into the email, and I sent an email
attachment, and I can do both again, if that helps. Failing that, and if
there aren't too many requests, I can FAX the note.

Let me know your pleasure?

ky

At 10:42 AM 6/2/99 -0700, you wrote:
>Can you try again, Don?  Here's what I got:
>
>>I don't remember agreeing to the outcome below but I can't really object
to it:
>>
>>AAMAAAA/AAAAAwAAAEMlAAADAAAAahAIAAsAAAAAAAAACwAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAsAAAAAAAAA
>>HhAAAAEAAAAoAAAAV1BBICc5OCBPdXRjb21lcyBXb3JzaG9wIG9mZmljaWFsIGRyYWZ0AAwQAAAC
>>AAAAHgAAAAYAAABUaXRsZQADAAAAAQAAAAAAHAEAAAUAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAEAAAByAAAAAgAAAHoA
>>AAADAAAA0gAAAAQAAAACAQAAAwAAAAIAAAAKAAAAX1BJRF9HVUlEAAMAAAAKAAAAR0VORVJBVE9S
>>AAQAAAASAAAAVW5rbm93bkJvZHlfMF8xXzAAAgAAAOQEAABBAAAATgAAAHsAMgAzADgAMAAxADAA
>>OAA0AC0AMQA3AEYAOAAtADEAMQBEADMALQA4AEUARgBDAC0ARQAwAEYARQA5ADYANwAxADYAMwA1
>>ADEAfQAAAAAAHgAAACcAAABNb3ppbGxhLzQuNSBbZW5dIChXaW45NTsgSSkgW05ldHNjYXBlXQAA
>>HgAAABAAAABhbGluaz0iI0ZGRkYw
>
>Apparenty, there's some incompatibility between your word processor and
>your e-mail system.  Thank you, Bill Gates.  ;-)
>
>Thanks,
>Bill
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 14:01:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
X-To:         Rebecca Moore Howard <kati9e9@CITLINK.NET>
In-Reply-To:  <199906021653.LAA30775@citlink.net>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Becky,
      Non-tenure isn't necessarily insecure if it's done well.

      At our college, which became non-tenure in 1985, we operate on six
year, renewable contracts with peer review and administrative oversight.
And at renewal, each candidate selects his/her own peer-committee with
their chair ex-officio.  Also, once a year each faculty member submits a
plan for 'professional improvement' and at the end the year, a
self-evaluation parsing this plan which is then conferenced with the dean
of note.

     As far as security is concerned, one must connect all the dots to
qualify for travel funds, EAP (conference fees), or foundation grants
(we're now allianced with the Smithsonian).  But other than for blatant
insubordination, it's rare that anyone is canned here.

    Of course, we're also strong AAUP with our own chapter on campus. :-)

    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Rebecca Moore Howard wrote:
>
> ...we can see the consolidation of adjunct positions (tier iii) into FT
> non-tenurable (tier ii) as "progress" (that most beloved and enduring of
> myths), reducing the range of the ugly hierarchy that prevails in the
> academy.  Or we can see it as expanding a tier that will soon be the
> only one, with all the loss of professionalism and academic freedom (not
> to mention income and job security) that that entails.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 13:16:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Catherine Prendergast <cprender@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19990602165037.00737c8c@tarleton.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Did anyone read about the MLA resolutions to restrict use of part-timers?
They were in the minutes to the delegate assembly meeting published in this
month's PMLA.  They seem to have all the short-comings Sharon Crowley
identified in the original Wyoming Resolution, e.g., too much emphasis on
eliminating part-time jobs in favor of full-time jobs without an equivalent
emphasis on ensuring that part-timers are compensated justly and equitably
for their work. Like it or no, the MLA is a significant professional body
that English departments recognize; are there any active WPAs on that
assembly?

Also, in a letter that appeared a few pages before the minutes, Cary Nelson
draws an analogy between the benefits that minorities enjoy on the job
market in terms of negotiating power due to their scarcity, and the
benefits compositionists enjoy due to their scarcity. I'm not sure if the
analogy struck me as flawed from the start, or that it just didn't go far
enough in terms of identifying other "benefits" racial minorities and
compositionists enjoy, like increased unpaid service work, etc., but the
whole thing struck me as an odd and unnecessary comparison in context.

Catherine Prendergast
Assistant Professor
Department of English
University of Illinois- Urbana/Champaign
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 14:27:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Dan Royer <royerd@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Larry is how hard is it to sell a tt job to a new rhet/comp person when
the fyc load is 4 of 6 courses per year? Are there a number of people
out there who see fyc as their main emphasis area?

Dan

Dan Royer

Grand Valley State University
616.364.8263 h
616.895.3488 w
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/
http://www.gvsu.edu/english/
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504



----- Original Message -----
From: Larry Beason <lbeason@USAMAIL.USOUTHAL.EDU>
To: <WPA-L@asu.edu>
Sent: Wednesday, June 02, 1999 1:41 PM
Subject: Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty


> Our teaching load is 3/3 on the semester system, and normally 2 per
semester  (for the new faculty's first few years anyhow) would be
composition.  The third might include an upper-division rhet/comp
course, tech writing, lit survey, etc.
>
>  I know this is fairly unusual for phd's in rhet/comp to teach so much
composition, but one of the arguments we made in & outside our dept was
that not just anybody should teach composition.  Thus, we made the case
for rhet/comp specialists & looked in particular for faculty eager to
actually teach first-year comp as well as theorize about it (sometimes
the case).  I suspect these faculty will develop upper-division courses
as time goes on, but their primary mission for now is help us rebuild
our comp program (one of the reasons I came here as well).
>
>
> Larry Beason
> Director of English Composition
> Dept. of English, Univ of South Alabama
> Mobile, AL 36688
> 334-460-7861
>
> >>> Randy Popken <popken@TARLETON.EDU> - 6/2/99 11:50 AM >>>
> Larry:
> What exactly are all of your four new tenure track comp people
teaching?
> I.e., do you have enough advanced comp courses, graduate courses,
senior
> level rhet/comp theory courses to go around?  And, what's your
teaching
> load?  I.e., are these folks just doing two comps, or are they going
to be
> doing more?
>
> Randy Popken
> Tarleton State U.
>
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>>> Dan Royer <royerd@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU> - 6/2/99 1:27 PM >>>
Larry is how hard is it to sell a tt job to a new rhet/comp person when
the fyc load is 4 of 6 courses per year? Are there a number of people
out there who see fyc as their main emphasis area?

Dan
--------------------------
Dan,

It is not always easy.  I can understand; many phd's have done little but =
teach first-year composition and see upper-division courses as the best =
way to apply all that they've been studying.  However, even w/ a poorly =
written job ad in MLA, we had about 50 applications from people w/ strong =
rhet/comp credentials (and about 300 pure literature PhDs), and I'd say at =
least half seemed enthused about the idea of c/r researchers teaching =
first-year comp.

This is a compex issue.  On one hand, we do want our colleagues to know =
that comp/rhet means more than 1st-year composition. =20

On the other hand, I think many of us also want our colleagues to know =
that not just anybody should teach comp and that thorough training in =
composition is needed--which to me indicates PhD comp/rhet graduates =
should really be involved in teaching 1st-year composition.=20

--larry




Larry Beason
Director of English Composition
Dept. of English, Univ of South Alabama
Mobile, AL 36688
334-460-7861
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Dan brings up an interesting point in
this: the way the "tiers" start wobbling
once the requirements for jobs in Tier
One (tenure track) and Tier Two
(lecturers) become the same. We've had
seeming success with our lecturer
positions, I think, because we equate
them with community college and even
secondary teaching positions for which
the MA and teaching excellence are the
main criteria. Hiring people who were
trained to do research/scholarship and
whose expectations include tenure and a
teaching load that will let them do
research/scholarship seems destined to
lead to unhappiness. Two-tier situations
without some way to distinguish between
the inhabitants of the tiers breed envy
and pain; when I moved to Boston, a
housing boom had already ordained that
my standard of living there would
forever be below those professors who
had arrived a few years before, and that
difference--me struggling to afford a
leaky apartment while they discussed
their summer homes in Vermont--hurt.

Rich

Dan Royer wrote:
>
> Interesting. And don't you suspect, Doug, that these 65 full-time, non
> tenure track faculty are probably not "comp/rhet" people? I suspect that
> comp/rhet faculty are harder to find in that they are finding TT jobs.
> Our experience hiring visitors at this price for three-year term
> positions (3/3 load) has been that there are a great number of
> literature faculty out there who have had some experience teaching in
> comp programs and who can't yet find work in literature tracks.
>
> Dan Royer
>
> Grand Valley State University
> 616.364.8263 h
> 616.895.3488 w
> http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/
> http://www.gvsu.edu/english/
> 1437 Kenan Ave. NW
> Grand Rapids, MI 49504
>
> ----- Original Message -----
> From: Doug Hesse <ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU>
> To: <WPA-L@asu.edu>
> Sent: Wednesday, June 02, 1999 10:44 AM
> Subject: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
>
> > WPA's need to pay more attention to what I believe will grow as a
> trend
> > nationally to create a second tier teaching faculty, especially for
> service
> > courses like writing.  Faculty at this tier will enjoy better
> positions
> > than part-timers usually have but will not have the salaries or
> teaching
> > loads that tenure-line faculty have.
> >
> > I will propose these staffing plans as one of the discussion topics
> for
> > issue groups at the WPA summer conference.  You'll recall that Sharon
> > Crowley described Penn State's approach to this last summer in Tucson.
> >
> > An article in the current Chronicle of Higher Education describes how
> > Georgia State is reducing from 900 part-time faculty to 227
> part-timers by
> > adding 65 full-time, non tenure track faculy.  According to the story,
> the
> > English department is hiring 10 new faculty.  Salaries will be $24,000
> to
> > $30,000, with health and other benefits.
> >
> > Doug
> >
> >
> >
> > Doug Hesse
> > President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)
> >
> > Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
> > Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> > Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
> > http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
> >
> > ISU Grad Program page:
> >  http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
> > WPA page:
> > http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
> >
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I _think_ I will have the opportunity next spring to teach (as the first of
a yearly series, I hope) a semester-long seminar for faculty around the
campus who want to learn about rhet/comp. Participants will get a course
release to do the seminar (we're still negotiating money and scheduling),
and in return will teach at least one section of our fyc class within the
following year.

Right now I have six people who are interested -- from econ, anthro,
foreign languages, astronomy. All are experienced teachers, and (since
we're a small college) all are somewhat informed about using small groups,
using discussion, working with students one-on-one. But they don't know
squat about composition, except for attending workshops that the writing
program has offered (nothing longer than two days).

One of my fun tasks this summer is to plan the course, so -- with that
lengthy intro -- here's my request:  what would you all put on the
must-read list for this group?  (If people want to respond off-list, I'd be
happy to compile responses and send them to interested parties.) Thanks in
advance for your ideas.

cheers,

ARG!

[and yes, this relates to the who-should-teach-fyc question. we don't have
TAs, and we have moved away from hiring part-timers. the long-range plan is
to have several non-tt full-timers plus these rotating "writing fellows"
from around the college.  we'll see how well it flies....]


---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
                              Director of the Writing Program
                              Box 262,  Beloit College
                              Beloit, WI 53511
                              608-363-2360
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Anita--

Given that this is a faculty seminar, my vote would be for Jim
Crosswhite's prizewinning _The Rhetoric of Reason: Writing and the
Attractions of Argument_ (U of Wisconsin, 1996).  It's not directly
hands-on and pedagogical, but it does make a cogent intellectual case why
the core of a college education should be learning to write a reasoned
argument.  And the book can easily set the stage for practical
discussions.

Have fun.  Rolf


Dr. Rolf Norgaard                       University Writing Program CB359
University of Colorado at Boulder       Boulder, CO 80309-0359

VOX (303) 492-3605      FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu

                "Everything that is excellent
                is as difficult as it is rare."
                                --Spinoza


On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Anita R. Guynn wrote:

> I _think_ I will have the opportunity next spring to teach (as the first of
> a yearly series, I hope) a semester-long seminar for faculty around the
> campus who want to learn about rhet/comp. Participants will get a course
> release to do the seminar (we're still negotiating money and scheduling),
> and in return will teach at least one section of our fyc class within the
> following year.
>
> Right now I have six people who are interested -- from econ, anthro,
> foreign languages, astronomy. All are experienced teachers, and (since
> we're a small college) all are somewhat informed about using small groups,
> using discussion, working with students one-on-one. But they don't know
> squat about composition, except for attending workshops that the writing
> program has offered (nothing longer than two days).
>
> One of my fun tasks this summer is to plan the course, so -- with that
> lengthy intro -- here's my request:  what would you all put on the
> must-read list for this group?  (If people want to respond off-list, I'd be
> happy to compile responses and send them to interested parties.) Thanks in
> advance for your ideas.
>
> cheers,
>
> ARG!
>
> [and yes, this relates to the who-should-teach-fyc question. we don't have
> TAs, and we have moved away from hiring part-timers. the long-range plan is
> to have several non-tt full-timers plus these rotating "writing fellows"
> from around the college.  we'll see how well it flies....]
>
>
> ---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
>                               Director of the Writing Program
>                               Box 262,  Beloit College
>                               Beloit, WI 53511
>                               608-363-2360
>
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Well I think you are exactly right Rich--a way to distinguish the tier
is helpful. And I appreciate Larry's sensitivity to the nest of issues
that arise.

Like you Rich, I worry that although people are willing to work in year
one, happy to have a job, the enthusiasm will fade quickly and soon they
will discover they are in fact second tier faculty. These full-time fyc
teachers want to be rewarded as researchers and writers too. I can see
how you use the lecturer position to keep the distinction clear. We have
tried to keep it clear by calling these faculty "comp fellows" and
offering them money to travel to MLA for job interviews and limiting the
job to three years. By encouraging these comp fellows to move on, and by
offering support and help to do so, this, I think, helps them not think
of themselves as second tier so much as temporary post docs.

Dan


----- Original Message -----
From: Richard Bullock <richard.bullock@WRIGHT.EDU>
To: <WPA-L@asu.edu>
Sent: Wednesday, June 02, 1999 3:03 PM
Subject: Re: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty


> Dan brings up an interesting point in
> this: the way the "tiers" start wobbling
> once the requirements for jobs in Tier
> One (tenure track) and Tier Two
> (lecturers) become the same. We've had
> seeming success with our lecturer
> positions, I think, because we equate
> them with community college and even
> secondary teaching positions for which
> the MA and teaching excellence are the
> main criteria. Hiring people who were
> trained to do research/scholarship and
> whose expectations include tenure and a
> teaching load that will let them do
> research/scholarship seems destined to
> lead to unhappiness. Two-tier situations
> without some way to distinguish between
> the inhabitants of the tiers breed envy
> and pain; when I moved to Boston, a
> housing boom had already ordained that
> my standard of living there would
> forever be below those professors who
> had arrived a few years before, and that
> difference--me struggling to afford a
> leaky apartment while they discussed
> their summer homes in Vermont--hurt.
>
> Rich
>
> Dan Royer wrote:
> >
> > Interesting. And don't you suspect, Doug, that these 65 full-time,
non
> > tenure track faculty are probably not "comp/rhet" people? I suspect
that
> > comp/rhet faculty are harder to find in that they are finding TT
jobs.
> > Our experience hiring visitors at this price for three-year term
> > positions (3/3 load) has been that there are a great number of
> > literature faculty out there who have had some experience teaching
in
> > comp programs and who can't yet find work in literature tracks.
> >
> > Dan Royer
> >
> > Grand Valley State University
> > 616.364.8263 h
> > 616.895.3488 w
> > http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/
> > http://www.gvsu.edu/english/
> > 1437 Kenan Ave. NW
> > Grand Rapids, MI 49504
> >
> > ----- Original Message -----
> > From: Doug Hesse <ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU>
> > To: <WPA-L@asu.edu>
> > Sent: Wednesday, June 02, 1999 10:44 AM
> > Subject: Georgia State adding 65 full time faculty
> >
> > > WPA's need to pay more attention to what I believe will grow as a
> > trend
> > > nationally to create a second tier teaching faculty, especially
for
> > service
> > > courses like writing.  Faculty at this tier will enjoy better
> > positions
> > > than part-timers usually have but will not have the salaries or
> > teaching
> > > loads that tenure-line faculty have.
> > >
> > > I will propose these staffing plans as one of the discussion
topics
> > for
> > > issue groups at the WPA summer conference.  You'll recall that
Sharon
> > > Crowley described Penn State's approach to this last summer in
Tucson.
> > >
> > > An article in the current Chronicle of Higher Education describes
how
> > > Georgia State is reducing from 900 part-time faculty to 227
> > part-timers by
> > > adding 65 full-time, non tenure track faculy.  According to the
story,
> > the
> > > English department is hiring 10 new faculty.  Salaries will be
$24,000
> > to
> > > $30,000, with health and other benefits.
> > >
> > > Doug
> > >
> > >
> > >
> > > Doug Hesse
> > > President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)
> > >
> > > Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
> > > Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> > > Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
> > > http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
> > >
> > > ISU Grad Program page:
> > >  http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
> > > WPA page:
> > > http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
> > >
>
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Hi Anita,

Chris Burnham and I used John Bean's Engaging Ideas for the WAC workshop we
recently conducted here at New Mexico State.  I liked the book; it offers
people in other disciplines a thorough (albeit trimmed down) discussion of
writing research, as well as ideas for writing activities.  Cross-Talk in
Comp Theory is another possibility, although it may be more discipline
specific than you're looking for.  Good Luck!  The class itself sounds
terrific!

Becky

At 02:14 PM 6/2/1999 -0500, Anita R. Guynn wrote:
>I _think_ I will have the opportunity next spring to teach (as the first of
>a yearly series, I hope) a semester-long seminar for faculty around the
>campus who want to learn about rhet/comp. Participants will get a course
>release to do the seminar (we're still negotiating money and scheduling),
>and in return will teach at least one section of our fyc class within the
>following year.
>
>Right now I have six people who are interested -- from econ, anthro,
>foreign languages, astronomy. All are experienced teachers, and (since
>we're a small college) all are somewhat informed about using small groups,
>using discussion, working with students one-on-one. But they don't know
>squat about composition, except for attending workshops that the writing
>program has offered (nothing longer than two days).
>
>One of my fun tasks this summer is to plan the course, so -- with that
>lengthy intro -- here's my request:  what would you all put on the
>must-read list for this group?  (If people want to respond off-list, I'd be
>happy to compile responses and send them to interested parties.) Thanks in
>advance for your ideas.
>
>cheers,
>
>ARG!
>
>[and yes, this relates to the who-should-teach-fyc question. we don't have
>TAs, and we have moved away from hiring part-timers. the long-range plan is
>to have several non-tt full-timers plus these rotating "writing fellows"
>from around the college.  we'll see how well it flies....]
>
>
>---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
>                              Director of the Writing Program
>                              Box 262,  Beloit College
>                              Beloit, WI 53511
>                              608-363-2360
>
Rebecca Jackson
Assistant Professor and Director of the Writing Center
Department of English
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM  88003
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Rebecca's query about her WAC seminar reading raises a sticky question in
my mind.  For over fifteen years, one of my course assignments spring term
was a WAC course for faculty, so I have given this some thought.  I had to
learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory. Nothing is as
practical as a good theory, I would say, echoing (who?) and I would try to
use materials from the grad comp/rhet courses.  But the gulf was always
too great.  Even material dear to my heart, such as the connection between
reading professional texts and reading student texts, went really flat.
What seized their imagination was rather the struggle to devise good
assignments in their own disciplines, the many options for responding to
student work or arranging instruction (peer groups are still a novelty
outside our field), and such quite practical matters.  I'd still find ways
to sneak in theory--these were faculty, after all--but they seemed to feel
that when I did I was indulging myself, not really speaking to their
needs.  Maybe a different kind of teacher than I am could have more
success with the books WE like, but they sure didn't work for me no matter
what I did.  By the way, I never did more rewarding teaching or had more
fun than with those WAC seminars.  --Ed White
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(from Ed White)
>I had to
>learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
>been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
>faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory.


*sigh*  Thank you for sharing this (hard-learned?) wisdom; I must admit
that I find it really depressing. One of the ways that I'm trying to earn
respect for the program (a new program on this campus) is to brandish my
PhD and talk theory -- people don't realize that we HAVE theory -- and I
have been looking forward to having time to do more than just "dip in" to
some important texts. (And I definitely DO expect this seminar to be fun!)

ARG!


---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
                              Director of the Writing Program
                              Box 262,  Beloit College
                              Beloit, WI 53511
                              608-363-2360
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Depends on what you mean by theory. I don't know that most of my colleagues
around campus would be terribly interested (in this context) in post modern
theory and the like.  But they might be interested in what contemporary
"research" has to say about student learning, how writing helps, how new
ways of structuring writing helps even more, etc.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Anita R. Guynn [SMTP:guynnar@BELOIT.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 02, 1999 2:06 PM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: reading suggestions?
>
> (from Ed White)
> >I had to
> >learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
> >been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
> >faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory.
>
>
> *sigh*  Thank you for sharing this (hard-learned?) wisdom; I must admit
> that I find it really depressing. One of the ways that I'm trying to earn
> respect for the program (a new program on this campus) is to brandish my
> PhD and talk theory -- people don't realize that we HAVE theory -- and I
> have been looking forward to having time to do more than just "dip in" to
> some important texts. (And I definitely DO expect this seminar to be fun!)
>
> ARG!
>
>
> ---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
>                               Director of the Writing Program
>                               Box 262,  Beloit College
>                               Beloit, WI 53511
>                               608-363-2360
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I'd recommend _Thinking and Writing in College_ by Barbara Walvoord and
Lucille McCarthy, NCTE 1990.  They collect assignments, interviews, protocols,
drafts etc. from a Business course, a History course, a Biology course and a
Human Sexuality course.  They present their data, analyze problems, and make
suggestions all at the same time, so faculty who read it don't have to slog
through theory before they get to practice.  Faculty tend to regcognize their
own practices in the material, and it gives them a lot of insight into how to
do things differently.

John Edlund
CSULA

Edward White wrote:

> Rebecca's query about her WAC seminar reading raises a sticky question in
> my mind.  For over fifteen years, one of my course assignments spring term
> was a WAC course for faculty, so I have given this some thought.  I had to
> learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
> been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
> faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory. Nothing is as
> practical as a good theory, I would say, echoing (who?) and I would try to
> use materials from the grad comp/rhet courses.  But the gulf was always
> too great.  Even material dear to my heart, such as the connection between
> reading professional texts and reading student texts, went really flat.
> What seized their imagination was rather the struggle to devise good
> assignments in their own disciplines, the many options for responding to
> student work or arranging instruction (peer groups are still a novelty
> outside our field), and such quite practical matters.  I'd still find ways
> to sneak in theory--these were faculty, after all--but they seemed to feel
> that when I did I was indulging myself, not really speaking to their
> needs.  Maybe a different kind of teacher than I am could have more
> success with the books WE like, but they sure didn't work for me no matter
> what I did.  By the way, I never did more rewarding teaching or had more
> fun than with those WAC seminars.  --Ed White
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I've got to go along w/ Ed White.  My success w/ faculty is usually linked
to engaging them in writing activities.......showing rather than telling.
The research/theory is a good desert for those so inclined.  But let's begin
w/ creating a community of writers

J. Moxley
USF

---------
>From: "John R. Edlund" <jedlund@CALSTATELA.EDU>
>To: WPA-L@asu.edu
>Subject: Re: reading suggestions?
>Date: Wed, Jun 2, 1999, 5:24 PM
>

>I'd recommend _Thinking and Writing in College_ by Barbara Walvoord and
>Lucille McCarthy, NCTE 1990.  They collect assignments, interviews,
protocols,
>drafts etc. from a Business course, a History course, a Biology course and
a
>Human Sexuality course.  They present their data, analyze problems, and
make
>suggestions all at the same time, so faculty who read it don't have to slog
>through theory before they get to practice.  Faculty tend to regcognize
their
>own practices in the material, and it gives them a lot of insight into how
to
>do things differently.
>
>John Edlund
>CSULA
>
>Edward White wrote:
>
>> Rebecca's query about her WAC seminar reading raises a sticky question in
>> my mind.  For over fifteen years, one of my course assignments spring
term
>> was a WAC course for faculty, so I have given this some thought.  I had
to
>> learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
>> been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
>> faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory. Nothing is as
>> practical as a good theory, I would say, echoing (who?) and I would try
to
>> use materials from the grad comp/rhet courses.  But the gulf was always
>> too great.  Even material dear to my heart, such as the connection
between
>> reading professional texts and reading student texts, went really flat.
>> What seized their imagination was rather the struggle to devise good
>> assignments in their own disciplines, the many options for responding to
>> student work or arranging instruction (peer groups are still a novelty
>> outside our field), and such quite practical matters.  I'd still find
ways
>> to sneak in theory--these were faculty, after all--but they seemed to
feel
>> that when I did I was indulging myself, not really speaking to their
>> needs.  Maybe a different kind of teacher than I am could have more
>> success with the books WE like, but they sure didn't work for me no
matter
>> what I did.  By the way, I never did more rewarding teaching or had more
>> fun than with those WAC seminars.  --Ed White
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The relationship(s) between FYC and Comp Studies (Comp/Rhet,
Rhet/Comp--take your pick) is something I'm really interested in hearing
list members describe.  In particular, I'm interested in how your
perceptions of the relationship(s) change(s) when you change lenses from
administrator to teacher to scholar (assuming, or course, that your
perception changes at all).

Seth

Seth Kahn-Egan
Syracuse University
PhD Student in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
slkahneg@mailbox.syr.edu
103 Trinity Pl. Second Floor
Syracuse, NY 13210
315-423-8042 (home)
____________________________________________________________________
"I'm as schizophrenic as a wet cat that's been beaten."--Kurt Cobain
"When we got nothing left to give, there'll be no reason for us to live.
        When we have nothing left to lose, then you'll have nothing left to
        use."--Fugazi
"I was saying, 'Let me out of here' before I was even born."--Richard Hell
"What we have here is a failure to communicate."--"Cool Hand Luke"
"Nothing could be plainer than the things that have been done, and there
        can be no mystery in what is yet to come."--nomeansno
"I was going to be a neo-deconstructionist, but Mom wouldn't let
        me."--Calvin and Hobbes
"I was talking, when I should have been listening."--Husker Du
"No one else will do it for us.  We'll just have to fix ourselves.  Honesty
        ain't all that hard; just put Rambo back inside your pants."--
        Dead Kennedys
"I fell into the arms of Venus de Milo."--Television
"If you hate something, don't you do it too."--Pearl Jam
"All I ever wanted was to be your spine."--Archers of Loaf
"Rhetoric cannot escape itself."--Gaonkar, "Rhetoric and Its Double"
"I'm not looking for sympathy though I could sure use some.  I'm just
        looking for sanity in the asylum."--Matt Keating
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I recently had an experience that helps make Ed's point.  On the
second day of a three-day workshop I conducted for faculty in a
writing-intensive liberal studies program at another university, a
professor of sociology asked me what I meant by "discourse."  A
reference to Foucault in my answer seemed satisfactory enough, but as
a group, we spent our time talking about writing and about working
with students, not about "theory." Very productive discussions, I
felt. I did ask participants (who hailed from an amazing array of
disciplines) to read a few articles beforehand, one of which was
McCarthy's "Stranger in a Strange Land."  During a break, a professor
of business approached me and delivered a critique of the study's
methodology!

It was an interesting--and very enjoyable--three days.

Bob Yagelski
Dept. of English
SUNY-Albany
rpy95@cnsunix.albany.edu


> Rebecca's query about her WAC seminar reading raises a sticky question in
> my mind.  For over fifteen years, one of my course assignments spring term
> was a WAC course for faculty, so I have given this some thought.  I had to
> learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
> been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
> faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory. Nothing is as
> practical as a good theory, I would say, echoing (who?) and I would try to
> use materials from the grad comp/rhet courses.  But the gulf was always
> too great.  Even material dear to my heart, such as the connection between
> reading professional texts and reading student texts, went really flat.
> What seized their imagination was rather the struggle to devise good
> assignments in their own disciplines, the many options for responding to
> student work or arranging instruction (peer groups are still a novelty
> outside our field), and such quite practical matters.  I'd still find ways
> to sneak in theory--these were faculty, after all--but they seemed to feel
> that when I did I was indulging myself, not really speaking to their
> needs.  Maybe a different kind of teacher than I am could have more
> success with the books WE like, but they sure didn't work for me no matter
> what I did.  By the way, I never did more rewarding teaching or had more
> fun than with those WAC seminars.  --Ed White
>
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Good point, David.  My sense is that the best of these seminars tend to be
about effective teaching and active learning at least as much as about
writing.  --Ed White

On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, David Schwalm wrote:

> Depends on what you mean by theory. I don't know that most of my colleagues
> around campus would be terribly interested (in this context) in post modern
> theory and the like.  But they might be interested in what contemporary
> "research" has to say about student learning, how writing helps, how new
> ways of structuring writing helps even more, etc.
>
> David E. Schwalm
> Vice Provost, ASU East
> Dean of East College
> 7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
> Mesa, Arizona  85212
> Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
>
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: Anita R. Guynn [SMTP:guynnar@BELOIT.EDU]
> > Sent: Wednesday, June 02, 1999 2:06 PM
> > To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> > Subject:      Re: reading suggestions?
> >
> > (from Ed White)
> > >I had to
> > >learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
> > >been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
> > >faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory.
> >
> >
> > *sigh*  Thank you for sharing this (hard-learned?) wisdom; I must admit
> > that I find it really depressing. One of the ways that I'm trying to earn
> > respect for the program (a new program on this campus) is to brandish my
> > PhD and talk theory -- people don't realize that we HAVE theory -- and I
> > have been looking forward to having time to do more than just "dip in" to
> > some important texts. (And I definitely DO expect this seminar to be fun!)
> >
> > ARG!
> >
> >
> > ---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
> >                               Director of the Writing Program
> >                               Box 262,  Beloit College
> >                               Beloit, WI 53511
> >                               608-363-2360
>
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I would like to add one cautionary note to Ed's point.  While I agree with
Ed that  simply providing composition, rhetorical, and/or critical theory
often is counterproductive, I do believe that we must reflect upon our
practices for our colleagues so that they don't begin to think that our
practices our contextless (and, hence, universal) and so that they might
begin to reflect upon the reasons and beliefs behind their own practices.
In other words, I think that theory can and should be taught in terms of
reflecting upon one's own practices.  ---At least, this was my experience
as a WAC assistant under Brian Huot at the University of Louisville as well
as in my own conversations with colleagues at Kennesaw State.

M. Todd Harper, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Kennesaw State University
Kennesaw, GA 30144
tharper@ksumail.kennesaw.edu
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Last semester I ran our first WAC faculty seminar here.  I asked
the members of this listserv for advice on texts, and Bean's book
was mentioned most often (Ed was kind enough to send me a lot
of helpful material, as well).  Based on the advice I got here, I kept
the workshop practical, had the participants write quite a bit, and
provided FOOD.

The assessment we did at the end of the workshop indicated the
participants liked the book, loved the discussions about
assignments and evaluation, really loved hearing what faculty in
other disciplines are up to in their classes, and liked the length of
the workshop (we met once a week, 75 minutes, for 16 weeks).

In terms of suggestions, they wanted even more time to meet,
more information on linking writing and learning, more chances to
write themselves, and more advice on/discussion about plagiarism
and motivating student performance.

I agree with Ed--leading the seminar was a great experience.

Steve Wilhoit
University of Dayton
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Catherine and others:  I've recently been named the representative to the
Delegate Assembly from the MLA Division on Teaching Writing.  No doubt
it will take me a good while to get completely up to speed on any number
of issues.  I therefore welcome input from all of you; feel free to write
to me off-list.

Deb H.

On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Catherine Prendergast wrote:

> Did anyone read about the MLA resolutions to restrict use of part-timers?
> They were in the minutes to the delegate assembly meeting published in this
> month's PMLA.  They seem to have all the short-comings Sharon Crowley
> identified in the original Wyoming Resolution, e.g., too much emphasis on
> eliminating part-time jobs in favor of full-time jobs without an equivalent
> emphasis on ensuring that part-timers are compensated justly and equitably
> for their work. Like it or no, the MLA is a significant professional body
> that English departments recognize; are there any active WPAs on that
> assembly?
>
> Also, in a letter that appeared a few pages before the minutes, Cary Nelson
> draws an analogy between the benefits that minorities enjoy on the job
> market in terms of negotiating power due to their scarcity, and the
> benefits compositionists enjoy due to their scarcity. I'm not sure if the
> analogy struck me as flawed from the start, or that it just didn't go far
> enough in terms of identifying other "benefits" racial minorities and
> compositionists enjoy, like increased unpaid service work, etc., but the
> whole thing struck me as an odd and unnecessary comparison in context.
>
> Catherine Prendergast
> Assistant Professor
> Department of English
> University of Illinois- Urbana/Champaign
>

Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
  and Special Assistant to the Provost
Division of Liberal Arts
College of Arts and Sciences
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
Office Phone:  708.534.4586
Fax:           708.534.7895
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Thanks to all of you who have offered advice about texts and activities.
I'd like to clarify that part of the reason I'm hoping to provide LOTS of
theoretical context for the "writing fellows" is that the class I'm
planning is _not_ a WAC seminar (though of course I hope and expect that
these people will take what they learn into all their classes). It's a
course designed to enable the participants to teach our first-year writing
course, so I envision it as a combination of the "intro to teaching comp"
required in many graduate programs (required also for budding Chaucer
scholars who have TAships)  AND the "intro to comp theory" course that's
part of the comp program.

We will have (probably, this is not scheduled yet) two hours per week all
semester; since people get a course release to do this seminar, they should
be able to do lots of reading and writing, observe sessions in the writing
center, visit classes -- lots of fun stuff.  I definitely agree that the
class should be run like a workshop and that there should be lots of
opportunity for people to apply what they're learning to their own
disciplinary teaching. We'll write a lot --  and definitely there'll be
food! But given that we do have this (luxurious) amount of time, I see this
as a real opportunity to do things that just won't work in a two- or
three-day workshop focused on WAC.

Further suggestions most welcome -- I'm excited about working on this over
the summer! Thanks again.

-- ARG!


>Last semester I ran our first WAC faculty seminar here.  I asked
>the members of this listserv for advice on texts, and Bean's book
>was mentioned most often (Ed was kind enough to send me a lot
>of helpful material, as well).  Based on the advice I got here, I kept
>the workshop practical, had the participants write quite a bit, and
>provided FOOD.
>
>The assessment we did at the end of the workshop indicated the
>participants liked the book, loved the discussions about
>assignments and evaluation, really loved hearing what faculty in
>other disciplines are up to in their classes, and liked the length of
>the workshop (we met once a week, 75 minutes, for 16 weeks).
>
>In terms of suggestions, they wanted even more time to meet,
>more information on linking writing and learning, more chances to
>write themselves, and more advice on/discussion about plagiarism
>and motivating student performance.
>
>I agree with Ed--leading the seminar was a great experience.
>
>Steve Wilhoit
>University of Dayton



---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
                              Director of the Writing Program
                              Box 262,  Beloit College
                              Beloit, WI 53511
                              608-363-2360
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The program for the 1999 WPA Conference, July 15-18, at Purdue University
is now online at

http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/wpaconprogram99.html

Paper copies of an earlier version were mailed this week to presenters.

The deadline for Workshop and Conference registration is but a few weeks
away.  Further information is available from the WPA Home Page.

Doug


Doug Hesse
President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)

Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html

ISU Grad Program page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
WPA page:
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
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Anybody else reading Tom Fox's *Defending Access: A Critique of Standards
in Higher Education* (Boynton/Cook-Heinemann, 1999)?  I read the first two
chapters last night and our discussion of the OS here was a useful
backdrop.  Fox is interested in standards, not outcomes (the distinction
between the two is something Kathi Yancey is writing about in the OS book),
but his discussion of the ways in which the concept of standards has been
manipulated in public discourse to the detriment of what teachers want to
accomplish. Fox distinguishes, though, something he calls standards for
teacher from teachers' standards.  As Keith particularly has been stressing
for some time, the OS used well would be something that would enable local,
contextualized discussions of teachers'  and students' desired outcomes
(and the development of localized standards, later, although that's not an
issue the OS engages directly).  I hope that the OS would foster discussion
among teachers that might not otherwise happen; conservative critiques of
education are going to happen whether or not the OS exists.  But
OS-fostered work will, I hope, better prepare more of us to engage those
critiques in our own backyards.

On another topic entirely: on July 1 my tenure and promotion take effect,
and I'd like to thank all of you for helping me along the way.  In my first
year as an asst. professor (after my department's annual review lumped all
my administrative work into service), I wrote to the list and asked for
some suggestions on how to think about documenting my work.  I started a
file then with the answers to that thread and added to it over the years,
and our discussions here and at the summer conferences helped me help my
institution  (IUPUI--I'm currently visiting down here at Texas Tech) value
my administrative work, and helped me develop my research agenda. And
almost all the external reviewers were WPA members, and naturally I'm
particularly grateful for those letters.

Susanmarie


Susanmarie Harrington
Associate Director of Composition
Texas Tech University
Box 43091
Lubbock TX 79402
yksmh@ttacs.ttu.edu
806-742-2525
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Anita, what a great opportunity you have!  The release unit available
to your faculty participants for the seminar is particularly impressive.
Wow!

Ed may be right about the theory turn-off, but I think David is righter
in suggesting that only *some* theoretical approaches (namely, those
borrowed from other disciplines, as Bob Yagelski discovered with his
"discourse" question) would be problematic.  I work in a program similar
to yours, and I've found that our faculty are quite taken with our
homegrown theories--the ones that originate in rhet/comp, in our
experiences and reflections on writing and student writing.  One
year, I made a little booklet that included the Elbow/Bartholomae
debate, together with a few articles that questioned the application
of current theories to different student populations (e.g. Delpit's
"The Silenced Dialogue")--and that assemblage was a big hit, prompting
lots of discussion and questioning of our values as teachers of
writing.

These articles work because they make enough explicit reference to
familiar classroom situtations that teachers can see the connection
between theory and practice being developed by our discipline.

If I were teaching a whole seminar, I might also ask faculty to
examine some rhet/comp textbooks to uncover the theoretical underpinnings
to different modes of teaching.  Good candidates:  Trimbur's _call
to write_, Sharon Crowley's _ancient rhetorics for modern students_
(actually, I gleaned this textbook idea from a course I took with
John Trimbur a while back).

And finally, I'd ask teachers to consider the "content" question--what
would be the content of a writing course?  Or (this is the important
question at my school):  how does writing intersect with disciplinary
content?

Oh, yes--other articles our faculty have enjoyed debating and using,
both by Elbow:  "Ranking, Evaluating, and Liking," and "Reflections
on Academic Discourse."  And anything on portfolios.

Please do send us your reading list, and keep us updated on your
seminar as it unfolds.

best,
Wini
------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
106 Central St.
Wellesley, MA 02481
wwood@wellesley.edu
-------------------------------------------------------------------
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Deb and others,

I was at the Delegate Assembly in San Francisco, at Phyllis Franklin's
invitation to speak on behalf of WPA in regard to part time and other
employment issues.  I haven't read my PMLA yet, but it seemed to me that
the most problematic MLA motion was defeated at that meeting and another,
even thornier one, was tabled before it even came to the floor.  The letter
I'd drafted with Executive Committee input on behalf of WPA had been
distributed to Delegate Assembly members before that meeting.  Speaking
personally, I must say that while I have long admired Cary Nelson's
scholarship, his suddenly finding religion (even to the point of Public
Intellectual Prophet) on the employment issue offers little consolation to
me, especially since the world of PhD and writing programs that he narrowly
describes bears little resemblance to the ones I know most intimately.  I'm
glad you'll be working in the DA, Deb!

Doug

At 9:02 AM -0500 6/3/99, Deborah Holdstein wrote:
>Catherine and others:  I've recently been named the representative to the
>Delegate Assembly from the MLA Division on Teaching Writing.  No doubt
>it will take me a good while to get completely up to speed on any number
>of issues.  I therefore welcome input from all of you; feel free to write
>to me off-list.
>
>Deb H.
>
>On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Catherine Prendergast wrote:
>
>> Did anyone read about the MLA resolutions to restrict use of part-timers?
>> They were in the minutes to the delegate assembly meeting published in this
>> month's PMLA.  They seem to have all the short-comings Sharon Crowley
>> identified in the original Wyoming Resolution, e.g., too much emphasis on
>> eliminating part-time jobs in favor of full-time jobs without an equivalent
>> emphasis on ensuring that part-timers are compensated justly and equitably
>> for their work. Like it or no, the MLA is a significant professional body
>> that English departments recognize; are there any active WPAs on that
>> assembly?
>>
>> Also, in a letter that appeared a few pages before the minutes, Cary Nelson
>> draws an analogy between the benefits that minorities enjoy on the job
>> market in terms of negotiating power due to their scarcity, and the
>> benefits compositionists enjoy due to their scarcity. I'm not sure if the
>> analogy struck me as flawed from the start, or that it just didn't go far
>> enough in terms of identifying other "benefits" racial minorities and
>> compositionists enjoy, like increased unpaid service work, etc., but the
>> whole thing struck me as an odd and unnecessary comparison in context.
>>
>> Catherine Prendergast
>> Assistant Professor
>> Department of English
>> University of Illinois- Urbana/Champaign
>>
>
>Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
>Professor of English and Rhetoric
>  and Special Assistant to the Provost
>Division of Liberal Arts
>College of Arts and Sciences
>Governors State University
>University Park, Illinois 60466
>Office Phone:  708.534.4586
>Fax:           708.534.7895


Doug Hesse
President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)

Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html

ISU Grad Program page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
WPA page:
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
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Thanks, Doug.  I will need your informed, articulate input, however!  Keep
it coming!

DH


On Thu, 3 Jun 1999, Doug Hesse wrote:

> Deb and others,
>
> I was at the Delegate Assembly in San Francisco, at Phyllis Franklin's
> invitation to speak on behalf of WPA in regard to part time and other
> employment issues.  I haven't read my PMLA yet, but it seemed to me that
> the most problematic MLA motion was defeated at that meeting and another,
> even thornier one, was tabled before it even came to the floor.  The letter
> I'd drafted with Executive Committee input on behalf of WPA had been
> distributed to Delegate Assembly members before that meeting.  Speaking
> personally, I must say that while I have long admired Cary Nelson's
> scholarship, his suddenly finding religion (even to the point of Public
> Intellectual Prophet) on the employment issue offers little consolation to
> me, especially since the world of PhD and writing programs that he narrowly
> describes bears little resemblance to the ones I know most intimately.  I'm
> glad you'll be working in the DA, Deb!
>
> Doug
>
> At 9:02 AM -0500 6/3/99, Deborah Holdstein wrote:
> >Catherine and others:  I've recently been named the representative to the
> >Delegate Assembly from the MLA Division on Teaching Writing.  No doubt
> >it will take me a good while to get completely up to speed on any number
> >of issues.  I therefore welcome input from all of you; feel free to write
> >to me off-list.
> >
> >Deb H.
> >
> >On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Catherine Prendergast wrote:
> >
> >> Did anyone read about the MLA resolutions to restrict use of part-timers?
> >> They were in the minutes to the delegate assembly meeting published in this
> >> month's PMLA.  They seem to have all the short-comings Sharon Crowley
> >> identified in the original Wyoming Resolution, e.g., too much emphasis on
> >> eliminating part-time jobs in favor of full-time jobs without an equivalent
> >> emphasis on ensuring that part-timers are compensated justly and equitably
> >> for their work. Like it or no, the MLA is a significant professional body
> >> that English departments recognize; are there any active WPAs on that
> >> assembly?
> >>
> >> Also, in a letter that appeared a few pages before the minutes, Cary Nelson
> >> draws an analogy between the benefits that minorities enjoy on the job
> >> market in terms of negotiating power due to their scarcity, and the
> >> benefits compositionists enjoy due to their scarcity. I'm not sure if the
> >> analogy struck me as flawed from the start, or that it just didn't go far
> >> enough in terms of identifying other "benefits" racial minorities and
> >> compositionists enjoy, like increased unpaid service work, etc., but the
> >> whole thing struck me as an odd and unnecessary comparison in context.
> >>
> >> Catherine Prendergast
> >> Assistant Professor
> >> Department of English
> >> University of Illinois- Urbana/Champaign
> >>
> >
> >Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
> >Professor of English and Rhetoric
> >  and Special Assistant to the Provost
> >Division of Liberal Arts
> >College of Arts and Sciences
> >Governors State University
> >University Park, Illinois 60466
> >Office Phone:  708.534.4586
> >Fax:           708.534.7895
>
>
> Doug Hesse
> President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)
>
> Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
>
> ISU Grad Program page:
>  http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
> WPA page:
> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
>

Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
Division of Liberal Arts
College of Arts and Sciences
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
Office Phone:  708.534.4586
Fax:           708.534.7895
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I think it's time to recognize the giant steps taken by MLA to recognize
comp studies in general and WPA in particular.  This exchange exemplifies
the new influence we have at MLA.  Add in representation on the Executive
Committee, the Publications Committee, the composition series of research
books.  There's always more to be done, of course, but let's be aware that
the attacks on MLA by such stalwarts as Ross Winterowd and James Sledd
have had their effect and are now pretty dated. I attribute this change
principally to Phyllis Franklin, one of the unsung heroines of English
studies.  --Ed White


On Thu, 3 Jun 1999, Doug Hesse wrote:

> Deb and others,
>
> I was at the Delegate Assembly in San Francisco, at Phyllis Franklin's
> invitation to speak on behalf of WPA in regard to part time and other
> employment issues.  I haven't read my PMLA yet, but it seemed to me that
> the most problematic MLA motion was defeated at that meeting and another,
> even thornier one, was tabled before it even came to the floor.  The letter
> I'd drafted with Executive Committee input on behalf of WPA had been
> distributed to Delegate Assembly members before that meeting.  Speaking
> personally, I must say that while I have long admired Cary Nelson's
> scholarship, his suddenly finding religion (even to the point of Public
> Intellectual Prophet) on the employment issue offers little consolation to
> me, especially since the world of PhD and writing programs that he narrowly
> describes bears little resemblance to the ones I know most intimately.  I'm
> glad you'll be working in the DA, Deb!
>
> Doug
>
> At 9:02 AM -0500 6/3/99, Deborah Holdstein wrote:
> >Catherine and others:  I've recently been named the representative to the
> >Delegate Assembly from the MLA Division on Teaching Writing.  No doubt
> >it will take me a good while to get completely up to speed on any number
> >of issues.  I therefore welcome input from all of you; feel free to write
> >to me off-list.
> >
> >Deb H.
> >
> >On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Catherine Prendergast wrote:
> >
> >> Did anyone read about the MLA resolutions to restrict use of part-timers?
> >> They were in the minutes to the delegate assembly meeting published in this
> >> month's PMLA.  They seem to have all the short-comings Sharon Crowley
> >> identified in the original Wyoming Resolution, e.g., too much emphasis on
> >> eliminating part-time jobs in favor of full-time jobs without an equivalent
> >> emphasis on ensuring that part-timers are compensated justly and equitably
> >> for their work. Like it or no, the MLA is a significant professional body
> >> that English departments recognize; are there any active WPAs on that
> >> assembly?
> >>
> >> Also, in a letter that appeared a few pages before the minutes, Cary Nelson
> >> draws an analogy between the benefits that minorities enjoy on the job
> >> market in terms of negotiating power due to their scarcity, and the
> >> benefits compositionists enjoy due to their scarcity. I'm not sure if the
> >> analogy struck me as flawed from the start, or that it just didn't go far
> >> enough in terms of identifying other "benefits" racial minorities and
> >> compositionists enjoy, like increased unpaid service work, etc., but the
> >> whole thing struck me as an odd and unnecessary comparison in context.
> >>
> >> Catherine Prendergast
> >> Assistant Professor
> >> Department of English
> >> University of Illinois- Urbana/Champaign
> >>
> >
> >Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
> >Professor of English and Rhetoric
> >  and Special Assistant to the Provost
> >Division of Liberal Arts
> >College of Arts and Sciences
> >Governors State University
> >University Park, Illinois 60466
> >Office Phone:  708.534.4586
> >Fax:           708.534.7895
>
>
> Doug Hesse
> President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)
>
> Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
>
> ISU Grad Program page:
>  http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
> WPA page:
> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
>
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At 10:15 AM -0700 6/3/99, Edward White wrote:
>I think it's time to recognize the giant steps taken by MLA to recognize
>comp studies in general and WPA in particular.  This exchange exemplifies
>the new influence we have at MLA.  Add in representation on the Executive
>Committee, the Publications Committee, the composition series of research
>books.  There's always more to be done, of course, but let's be aware that
>the attacks on MLA by such stalwarts as Ross Winterowd and James Sledd
>have had their effect and are now pretty dated. I attribute this change
>principally to Phyllis Franklin, one of the unsung heroines of English
>studies.  --Ed White


I heartily second this.

Doug
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Grand Valley State University seeks to fill two full-time,
non-tenure-track Fellowships in Composition. Our Comp Fellows teach a
3/3 load annually, including five composition courses and one 200- or
300-level course in their area of special interest (literature,
professional communication, linguistics, etc.). Composition courses
include developmental writing, first-year composition, and junior-level
WAC courses. We offer a one-year contract renewable for up to three
years. Starting salary is $28,500, with full health benefits. This
position is designed for recent PhDs planning to seek permanent
positions elsewhere. In order to help our Comp Fellows on their
continuing job searches, we provide mentoring, research support, and
performance reviews, and we help pay expenses for those interviewing at
the annual MLA convention. Appointments begin in August. For more
information, visit <http://www.gvsu.edu/english/compfellow.htm>.

We will begin reviewing applications on July 1. Send cover letter and
C.V. to:

Professor Roger Gilles
Chair, English Department
131 Lake Huron Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401

e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: http://www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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If anyone has my old post (from 1996 or so) that led to the Outcomes
group, please send me a copy.  I'm writing my piece for the Outcomes book
proposal and I'd like to be historically accurate.  I asked something
like, hey, can't we come to some sort of agreement about what we are
trying to do in fyc? Thanks.  --Ed White: ewhite@csusb.edu
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Wini,
        I'm interested in the booklet of articles you put together for your
own faculty in other depts.  What else did it contain besides the
Elbow/Bartholomae debate and Delpit's "The Silenced Dialogue"?  These sound
like the kind of articles my own non-English Dept. faculty would enjoy
reading and discussing.  You could send the other titles to me off-list, if
you like.  Thanks.


Collegially,

Pat Licklider
John Jay College--CUNY
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This theory thing is interesting. When I was initially involved in the
National Writing Project, it was very much practice oriented. That is,
experienced teachers shared with one another what they had found to be
effective classroom parctices. The question of why a practice was effective
did not tend to get asked openly, although a magma of consistent but
unspoken assumptions was roiling below the surface. When we started our site
at UTEP, we modified the general NWP model (everyone modified it in one way
or another) to include an overt exploration of why such and such a practice
"worked." Th idea was to anchor successful practices in the best research we
could find on how students learn to read and write.  We generally moved from
practice validated by experience to research based explanation of why it
worked.

I don't want to make this seem to heady. For example, you don't have to go
all theoretical to get people to recognize that that great long comments on
final drafts of papers are not nearly as useful to the improvement of
writing and learning as judicious comments on a drfat that the student has
to revise. In fact, I've seen faculty practically slap their foreheads
concave thinking about all the energy they wasted in final comments that
students never read (because there was no need to). You don't have to get
irritatingly PoMo to demonstrate to faculty that breaking the traditional
"research paper" down into managemable pieces is a more fruitful teaching
and learning experience than assigning thebig paper at the beginning of the
term and collecting it at the end. These things are almost "self-evident" if
you just stop to think about them a little. I developed (thanks to Keith
Caldwell) a dandy little exercise to demonstrate experientially to faculty
the difficulty of trying to write while consciously following rules of
grammar and usage (and those who outsmart the demonstration only succeed in
proving the importance of revision).

Faculty in these work shops generally want practical stuff they can do in
their classes, but, because they are faculty, they kinda want to know why
the stuff works. I tried to give them a lot of the former and enough of the
latter to put their minds at ease--especially if the practice seems
counter-intuitive.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU [SMTP:WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 10:50 AM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: reading suggestions?
>
> Anita, what a great opportunity you have!  The release unit available
> to your faculty participants for the seminar is particularly impressive.
> Wow!
>
> Ed may be right about the theory turn-off, but I think David is righter
> in suggesting that only *some* theoretical approaches (namely, those
> borrowed from other disciplines, as Bob Yagelski discovered with his
> "discourse" question) would be problematic.  I work in a program similar
> to yours, and I've found that our faculty are quite taken with our
> homegrown theories--the ones that originate in rhet/comp, in our
> experiences and reflections on writing and student writing.  One
> year, I made a little booklet that included the Elbow/Bartholomae
> debate, together with a few articles that questioned the application
> of current theories to different student populations (e.g. Delpit's
> "The Silenced Dialogue")--and that assemblage was a big hit, prompting
> lots of discussion and questioning of our values as teachers of
> writing.
>
> These articles work because they make enough explicit reference to
> familiar classroom situtations that teachers can see the connection
> between theory and practice being developed by our discipline.
>
> If I were teaching a whole seminar, I might also ask faculty to
> examine some rhet/comp textbooks to uncover the theoretical underpinnings
> to different modes of teaching.  Good candidates:  Trimbur's _call
> to write_, Sharon Crowley's _ancient rhetorics for modern students_
> (actually, I gleaned this textbook idea from a course I took with
> John Trimbur a while back).
>
> And finally, I'd ask teachers to consider the "content" question--what
> would be the content of a writing course?  Or (this is the important
> question at my school):  how does writing intersect with disciplinary
> content?
>
> Oh, yes--other articles our faculty have enjoyed debating and using,
> both by Elbow:  "Ranking, Evaluating, and Liking," and "Reflections
> on Academic Discourse."  And anything on portfolios.
>
> Please do send us your reading list, and keep us updated on your
> seminar as it unfolds.
>
> best,
> Wini
> ------------------------------------------------------------------
> Winifred J. Wood
> Director of the Writing Program
> Wellesley College
> 106 Central St.
> Wellesley, MA 02481
> wwood@wellesley.edu
> -------------------------------------------------------------------
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Check the archives for March, 1996. There is a whole raft of stuff there,
including an exchange between you and Gordon Grant (right name?) that got a
rather robust discussion rolling.  Archives URL:
lists.asu.edu/archives/wpa-l.html


David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Edward White [SMTP:ewhite@CSUSB.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 11:37 AM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Old post
>
> If anyone has my old post (from 1996 or so) that led to the Outcomes
> group, please send me a copy.  I'm writing my piece for the Outcomes book
> proposal and I'd like to be historically accurate.  I asked something
> like, hey, can't we come to some sort of agreement about what we are
> trying to do in fyc? Thanks.  --Ed White: ewhite@csusb.edu
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-----Original Message-----
From: David Schwalm [mailto:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 3:23 PM
To: WPA-L@asu.edu
Subject: Re: reading suggestions?


David:  I'd really like to learn more about your "dandy little exercise"
about the difficulty of writing while consciously following the rules of
grammar and usage.  Is that something you could easily share with members of
the list?  Thanks!  John Bean




I developed (thanks to Keith
Caldwell) a dandy little exercise to demonstrate experientially to faculty
the difficulty of trying to write while consciously following rules of
grammar and usage (and those who outsmart the demonstration only succeed in
proving the importance of revision).

Faculty in these work shops generally want practical stuff they can do in
their classes, but, because they are faculty, they kinda want to know why
the stuff works. I tried to give them a lot of the former and enough of the
latter to put their minds at ease--especially if the practice seems
counter-intuitive.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU [SMTP:WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 10:50 AM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: reading suggestions?
>
> Anita, what a great opportunity you have!  The release unit available
> to your faculty participants for the seminar is particularly impressive.
> Wow!
>
> Ed may be right about the theory turn-off, but I think David is righter
> in suggesting that only *some* theoretical approaches (namely, those
> borrowed from other disciplines, as Bob Yagelski discovered with his
> "discourse" question) would be problematic.  I work in a program similar
> to yours, and I've found that our faculty are quite taken with our
> homegrown theories--the ones that originate in rhet/comp, in our
> experiences and reflections on writing and student writing.  One
> year, I made a little booklet that included the Elbow/Bartholomae
> debate, together with a few articles that questioned the application
> of current theories to different student populations (e.g. Delpit's
> "The Silenced Dialogue")--and that assemblage was a big hit, prompting
> lots of discussion and questioning of our values as teachers of
> writing.
>
> These articles work because they make enough explicit reference to
> familiar classroom situtations that teachers can see the connection
> between theory and practice being developed by our discipline.
>
> If I were teaching a whole seminar, I might also ask faculty to
> examine some rhet/comp textbooks to uncover the theoretical underpinnings
> to different modes of teaching.  Good candidates:  Trimbur's _call
> to write_, Sharon Crowley's _ancient rhetorics for modern students_
> (actually, I gleaned this textbook idea from a course I took with
> John Trimbur a while back).
>
> And finally, I'd ask teachers to consider the "content" question--what
> would be the content of a writing course?  Or (this is the important
> question at my school):  how does writing intersect with disciplinary
> content?
>
> Oh, yes--other articles our faculty have enjoyed debating and using,
> both by Elbow:  "Ranking, Evaluating, and Liking," and "Reflections
> on Academic Discourse."  And anything on portfolios.
>
> Please do send us your reading list, and keep us updated on your
> seminar as it unfolds.
>
> best,
> Wini
> ------------------------------------------------------------------
> Winifred J. Wood
> Director of the Writing Program
> Wellesley College
> 106 Central St.
> Wellesley, MA 02481
> wwood@wellesley.edu
> -------------------------------------------------------------------
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In a message dated 6/3/1999 6:23:39 PM Eastern Daylight Time,
DAVID.SCHWALM@ASU.EDU writes:

<< I developed (thanks to Keith
 Caldwell) a dandy little exercise to demonstrate experientially to faculty
 the difficulty of trying to write while consciously following rules of
 grammar and usage (and those who outsmart the demonstration only succeed in
 proving the importance of revision). >>


David,

Please tell us about this.

Liz Bryant
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I inherited a similar exercise from Susan Wyche, which on my copy says it
was originally from Carroll Viera.  I've used it in several comp pedagogy
courses with great success, so with apologies and gratitude to Carroll
Viera, whom I've never met, here's a copy.  When I present this, I read the
"rules" and the class works through all the examples together.  It only
takes a few minutes.  Then I have them write--in ink--a persuasive argument
asking for something with some real consequences, like extra time to
complete their final projects.  I tell the seminar students this test is
part of their grade and that they are expected to demonstrate their
grammatical proficiency as well as their reasoning ability.  Cruel as it
seems, if you can play it very seriously, it helps them understand how
someone might feel in a stressful situation, like a placement exam.  I
have, however, seen graduate students throw up their hands in disgust and
refuse to write, experiencing much more stress than I'm comfortable
inflicting.  Anyway, here it is.

MODERN GRAMMAR TEST

Please read and practice the five following rules until you understand them.

1.  Always circle prepositions. (or if you have limited type face, parens
will do!)

Example:  Put the letter (in) the box.
Exception:  Prepositions of two or more syllables are not circled.
Example:  We will decide among ourselves.

Exercise:  Circle prepositions as needed.

        1.  The book is on the table
        2.  The cow jumped over the moon.
        3.  We walked to the store.

2.  Put adjectives after the nouns they modify.

Example:  I live in a house big.
Exception:  Adjectives beginning with a vowel precede the noun.
Example:  I bought an elegant dress.

Exercise:  Insert the adjectives in the proper position.
        1.  He has a _________dog_________. (mean)
        2.  It was a (an) ____________test______________.  (easy)
        3.  I want a ___________car _____________. (new)

3.  Regularize all verbs.

Example:  He standed at the finish line after he runned the race.
Exception:  The following list shows irregular verbs and their principal
parts:

*verb*  *present*       *past*          *past participle*
want            want            wunt            wunten
need            need            nud             nudden
request request requet          reqqum

4.  Underline the articles a, an, the. (or, again, asterisk if your medium
allows!)

Example:  I bought *the* book.
Exception:  Do not underline articles modifying abstract nouns.
Example:  He always remembered the beauty of *the* rose.

Exercise:  Underline all appropriate articles.

1.  We admired the courage behind his decision.
2.  Bring the book.
3.  I want an ice cream cone.

5.  Capitalize all two-syllable words.

Example:  He Often comes.
Exception:  Do not capitalize a two-syllable word if it is the last word in
the sentence.
Example:  Do it today.

Excerise:  Underline the correct choice.
1.  He (rarely, Rarely) stays.
2.  Will he be here (tonight, Tonight)?
3.  She (seldom, Seldom) waits long.


Now, write a convincing argument, applying the preceding rules.  Be sure to
keep your audience and purpose in mind.  Use well organized, specific
examples.  And, yes, neatness counts.



I hope some of you have time during your leisurely summer vacations to give
this a try, and again my thanks to Susan and Carroll Viera wherever you are.

Margaret Tomlinson Rustick
Washington State University





At 06:47 PM 6/3/99 -0400, you wrote:
>In a message dated 6/3/1999 6:23:39 PM Eastern Daylight Time,
>DAVID.SCHWALM@ASU.EDU writes:
>
><< I developed (thanks to Keith
> Caldwell) a dandy little exercise to demonstrate experientially to faculty
> the difficulty of trying to write while consciously following rules of
> grammar and usage (and those who outsmart the demonstration only succeed in
> proving the importance of revision). >>
>
>
>David,
>
>Please tell us about this.
>
>Liz Bryant
>
>
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This takes me back a ways. I formalized a nifty little presentation that
Keith Caldwell (National Writing Project guy) did at a regional conference
of some sort at NMSU. I wrote a grammar and spelling lesson consisting of 4
rules roughly (and purposely)  based on black vernacular English. 1. Do not
en wors in consonan clusters (nt, nd, rd, st, etc). But it be ok to ad s to
a wor enin in a single consonan (i.e. cats, consonans, wors, etc.) 2)
Substitute d or t for initial, medial, or terminal th (the=de; with=wit;
either=eider). 3) Tir person singluar be uninflected (not he runs but he
run). 4) Use be instead of de incorrec foms (is, am, are) in de presen
progressive an in place of linkin vers (not he is going but he be going; not
she is nice but she be nice.) For each rule, I provided a drill to
facilitate learning. For the first rule, for example, I provided the
following

Dril: Underline an correc de misspelled wors below:

1. I saw four elephants.
2. De last soldier went into de fort.
3. I like cats; dey make better friends dan birds.

For rule four, I provided this:

Dril: Correc de grammatical errors in de sentences below:

1. We are havin a party.
2. McDonal's is lookin for counter hep.
3. Jim is a drip.

At the end, I provided this "lesson dril":

Review rules above. Correc all de errors in de sentences below.
1. The students are looking for new words.
2. No recent book appeals to that child.
3. An elephant stomps the earth when he is wanting something to eat.
4. We are the Fellows of the West Texas Writing Project

Once we went over this--we used group work even for the rule exercises and
the final drill--I asked each person in the group to write a timed essay on
something or other. Sometimes I chose familiar topics, sometimes stuff they
were unlikely to know much about.  They were to be graded on correctness as
well as content. They just about went nuts. Those who tried to write
correctly to the rules in a single draft--ever mindful of the time--would
really stress out(perfectionists and grade grubbers that we all are just
under the skin). They tended to write really dumb essays with dumber syntax
since all their energy went into following these "counter-intuitive" rules.
The ones who thought they were really clever wrote according to their own
grammar and spelling norms and then "fixed" it. Almost all had a taste of
what students experience when the language they are supposed to use doesn't
match the language they are most confortable with. And the clever ones just
led to my next point--about the importance of editing and revision for many
of our students.

This is a pretty powerful experience. Folks get pushed out of their comfort
zone.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: John Bean [SMTP:jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 3:41 PM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: reading suggestions?
>
> -----Original Message-----
> From: David Schwalm [mailto:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
> Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 3:23 PM
> To: WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject: Re: reading suggestions?
>
>
> David:  I'd really like to learn more about your "dandy little exercise"
> about the difficulty of writing while consciously following the rules of
> grammar and usage.  Is that something you could easily share with members
> of
> the list?  Thanks!  John Bean
>
>
>
>
> I developed (thanks to Keith
> Caldwell) a dandy little exercise to demonstrate experientially to faculty
> the difficulty of trying to write while consciously following rules of
> grammar and usage (and those who outsmart the demonstration only succeed
> in
> proving the importance of revision).
>
> Faculty in these work shops generally want practical stuff they can do in
> their classes, but, because they are faculty, they kinda want to know why
> the stuff works. I tried to give them a lot of the former and enough of
> the
> latter to put their minds at ease--especially if the practice seems
> counter-intuitive.
>
> David E. Schwalm
> Vice Provost, ASU East
> Dean of East College
> 7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
> Mesa, Arizona  85212
> Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
>
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU [SMTP:WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU]
> > Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 10:50 AM
> > To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> > Subject:      Re: reading suggestions?
> >
> > Anita, what a great opportunity you have!  The release unit available
> > to your faculty participants for the seminar is particularly impressive.
> > Wow!
> >
> > Ed may be right about the theory turn-off, but I think David is righter
> > in suggesting that only *some* theoretical approaches (namely, those
> > borrowed from other disciplines, as Bob Yagelski discovered with his
> > "discourse" question) would be problematic.  I work in a program similar
> > to yours, and I've found that our faculty are quite taken with our
> > homegrown theories--the ones that originate in rhet/comp, in our
> > experiences and reflections on writing and student writing.  One
> > year, I made a little booklet that included the Elbow/Bartholomae
> > debate, together with a few articles that questioned the application
> > of current theories to different student populations (e.g. Delpit's
> > "The Silenced Dialogue")--and that assemblage was a big hit, prompting
> > lots of discussion and questioning of our values as teachers of
> > writing.
> >
> > These articles work because they make enough explicit reference to
> > familiar classroom situtations that teachers can see the connection
> > between theory and practice being developed by our discipline.
> >
> > If I were teaching a whole seminar, I might also ask faculty to
> > examine some rhet/comp textbooks to uncover the theoretical
> underpinnings
> > to different modes of teaching.  Good candidates:  Trimbur's _call
> > to write_, Sharon Crowley's _ancient rhetorics for modern students_
> > (actually, I gleaned this textbook idea from a course I took with
> > John Trimbur a while back).
> >
> > And finally, I'd ask teachers to consider the "content" question--what
> > would be the content of a writing course?  Or (this is the important
> > question at my school):  how does writing intersect with disciplinary
> > content?
> >
> > Oh, yes--other articles our faculty have enjoyed debating and using,
> > both by Elbow:  "Ranking, Evaluating, and Liking," and "Reflections
> > on Academic Discourse."  And anything on portfolios.
> >
> > Please do send us your reading list, and keep us updated on your
> > seminar as it unfolds.
> >
> > best,
> > Wini
> > ------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Winifred J. Wood
> > Director of the Writing Program
> > Wellesley College
> > 106 Central St.
> > Wellesley, MA 02481
> > wwood@wellesley.edu
> > -------------------------------------------------------------------
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David,

I second John's request. Can you tell us more?

Larry Burton
Department of Writing and Linguistics
Georgia Southern University

At 03:41 PM 6/3/99 -0700, you wrote:
>-----Original Message-----
>From: David Schwalm [mailto:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
>Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 3:23 PM
>To: WPA-L@asu.edu
>Subject: Re: reading suggestions?
>
>
>David:  I'd really like to learn more about your "dandy little exercise"
>about the difficulty of writing while consciously following the rules of
>grammar and usage.  Is that something you could easily share with members of
>the list?  Thanks!  John Bean
>
>
>
>
>I developed (thanks to Keith
>Caldwell) a dandy little exercise to demonstrate experientially to faculty
>the difficulty of trying to write while consciously following rules of
>grammar and usage (and those who outsmart the demonstration only succeed in
>proving the importance of revision).
>
>Faculty in these work shops generally want practical stuff they can do in
>their classes, but, because they are faculty, they kinda want to know why
>the stuff works. I tried to give them a lot of the former and enough of the
>latter to put their minds at ease--especially if the practice seems
>counter-intuitive.
>
>David E. Schwalm
>Vice Provost, ASU East
>Dean of East College
>7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
>Mesa, Arizona  85212
>Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
>
>> -----Original Message-----
>> From: WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU [SMTP:WWOOD@WELLESLEY.EDU]
>> Sent: Thursday, June 03, 1999 10:50 AM
>> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
>> Subject:      Re: reading suggestions?
>>
>> Anita, what a great opportunity you have!  The release unit available
>> to your faculty participants for the seminar is particularly impressive.
>> Wow!
>>
>> Ed may be right about the theory turn-off, but I think David is righter
>> in suggesting that only *some* theoretical approaches (namely, those
>> borrowed from other disciplines, as Bob Yagelski discovered with his
>> "discourse" question) would be problematic.  I work in a program similar
>> to yours, and I've found that our faculty are quite taken with our
>> homegrown theories--the ones that originate in rhet/comp, in our
>> experiences and reflections on writing and student writing.  One
>> year, I made a little booklet that included the Elbow/Bartholomae
>> debate, together with a few articles that questioned the application
>> of current theories to different student populations (e.g. Delpit's
>> "The Silenced Dialogue")--and that assemblage was a big hit, prompting
>> lots of discussion and questioning of our values as teachers of
>> writing.
>>
>> These articles work because they make enough explicit reference to
>> familiar classroom situtations that teachers can see the connection
>> between theory and practice being developed by our discipline.
>>
>> If I were teaching a whole seminar, I might also ask faculty to
>> examine some rhet/comp textbooks to uncover the theoretical underpinnings
>> to different modes of teaching.  Good candidates:  Trimbur's _call
>> to write_, Sharon Crowley's _ancient rhetorics for modern students_
>> (actually, I gleaned this textbook idea from a course I took with
>> John Trimbur a while back).
>>
>> And finally, I'd ask teachers to consider the "content" question--what
>> would be the content of a writing course?  Or (this is the important
>> question at my school):  how does writing intersect with disciplinary
>> content?
>>
>> Oh, yes--other articles our faculty have enjoyed debating and using,
>> both by Elbow:  "Ranking, Evaluating, and Liking," and "Reflections
>> on Academic Discourse."  And anything on portfolios.
>>
>> Please do send us your reading list, and keep us updated on your
>> seminar as it unfolds.
>>
>> best,
>> Wini
>> ------------------------------------------------------------------
>> Winifred J. Wood
>> Director of the Writing Program
>> Wellesley College
>> 106 Central St.
>> Wellesley, MA 02481
>> wwood@wellesley.edu
>> -------------------------------------------------------------------
>
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But don't dispair!  Practice comes first, theory later--faculty in
continuing seminars will begin to ask more about theoretical issues.  I
find, after a dozen years of WAC on this campus, that the faculty talk in
general is much more theoretically informed;  we no longer start off the
conversation about grammar, spelling, and punctuation--faculty immediately
begin to discuss larger, rhetorical issues.

Sue McLeod

>(from Ed White)
>>I had to
>>learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
>>been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
>>faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory.
>
>
>*sigh*  Thank you for sharing this (hard-learned?) wisdom; I must admit
>that I find it really depressing. One of the ways that I'm trying to earn
>respect for the program (a new program on this campus) is to brandish my
>PhD and talk theory -- people don't realize that we HAVE theory -- and I
>have been looking forward to having time to do more than just "dip in" to
>some important texts. (And I definitely DO expect this seminar to be fun!)
>
>ARG!
>
>
>---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
>                              Director of the Writing Program
>                              Box 262,  Beloit College
>                              Beloit, WI 53511
>                              608-363-2360


Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Absolutely, Ed.  Phyllis is a voice of reason and sanity and has done great
things for MLA.

Sue McLeod

>I think it's time to recognize the giant steps taken by MLA to recognize
>comp studies in general and WPA in particular.  This exchange exemplifies
>the new influence we have at MLA.  Add in representation on the Executive
>Committee, the Publications Committee, the composition series of research
>books.  There's always more to be done, of course, but let's be aware that
>the attacks on MLA by such stalwarts as Ross Winterowd and James Sledd
>have had their effect and are now pretty dated. I attribute this change
>principally to Phyllis Franklin, one of the unsung heroines of English
>studies.  --Ed White
>
>
>On Thu, 3 Jun 1999, Doug Hesse wrote:
>
>> Deb and others,
>>
>> I was at the Delegate Assembly in San Francisco, at Phyllis Franklin's
>> invitation to speak on behalf of WPA in regard to part time and other
>> employment issues.  I haven't read my PMLA yet, but it seemed to me that
>> the most problematic MLA motion was defeated at that meeting and another,
>> even thornier one, was tabled before it even came to the floor.  The letter
>> I'd drafted with Executive Committee input on behalf of WPA had been
>> distributed to Delegate Assembly members before that meeting.  Speaking
>> personally, I must say that while I have long admired Cary Nelson's
>> scholarship, his suddenly finding religion (even to the point of Public
>> Intellectual Prophet) on the employment issue offers little consolation to
>> me, especially since the world of PhD and writing programs that he narrowly
>> describes bears little resemblance to the ones I know most intimately.  I'm
>> glad you'll be working in the DA, Deb!
>>
>> Doug
>>
>> At 9:02 AM -0500 6/3/99, Deborah Holdstein wrote:
>> >Catherine and others:  I've recently been named the representative to the
>> >Delegate Assembly from the MLA Division on Teaching Writing.  No doubt
>> >it will take me a good while to get completely up to speed on any number
>> >of issues.  I therefore welcome input from all of you; feel free to write
>> >to me off-list.
>> >
>> >Deb H.
>> >
>> >On Wed, 2 Jun 1999, Catherine Prendergast wrote:
>> >
>> >> Did anyone read about the MLA resolutions to restrict use of part-timers?
>> >> They were in the minutes to the delegate assembly meeting published
>>in this
>> >> month's PMLA.  They seem to have all the short-comings Sharon Crowley
>> >> identified in the original Wyoming Resolution, e.g., too much emphasis on
>> >> eliminating part-time jobs in favor of full-time jobs without an
>>equivalent
>> >> emphasis on ensuring that part-timers are compensated justly and
>>equitably
>> >> for their work. Like it or no, the MLA is a significant professional body
>> >> that English departments recognize; are there any active WPAs on that
>> >> assembly?
>> >>
>> >> Also, in a letter that appeared a few pages before the minutes, Cary
>>Nelson
>> >> draws an analogy between the benefits that minorities enjoy on the job
>> >> market in terms of negotiating power due to their scarcity, and the
>> >> benefits compositionists enjoy due to their scarcity. I'm not sure if the
>> >> analogy struck me as flawed from the start, or that it just didn't go far
>> >> enough in terms of identifying other "benefits" racial minorities and
>> >> compositionists enjoy, like increased unpaid service work, etc., but the
>> >> whole thing struck me as an odd and unnecessary comparison in context.
>> >>
>> >> Catherine Prendergast
>> >> Assistant Professor
>> >> Department of English
>> >> University of Illinois- Urbana/Champaign
>> >>
>> >
>> >Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
>> >Professor of English and Rhetoric
>> >  and Special Assistant to the Provost
>> >Division of Liberal Arts
>> >College of Arts and Sciences
>> >Governors State University
>> >University Park, Illinois 60466
>> >Office Phone:  708.534.4586
>> >Fax:           708.534.7895
>>
>>
>> Doug Hesse
>> President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)
>>
>> Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
>> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
>> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
>> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
>>
>> ISU Grad Program page:
>>  http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
>> WPA page:
>> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
>>


Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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An observation and a suggestion:

The taste and distaste for theory among faculty varies by culture.  I've
had the pleasure in the last two years of working in a WAC-like program
with school teachers and university faculty in Eastern Europe.  After
one session of demonstrating practical classroom methods, a Russian
school teacher asked, "These methods are beautiful in practice, but do
they work in theory?"

My inclination for a semester-long seminar preparing faculty to teach
f-y composition would be to use either Wiley, Gleason, and Phelps,
Composition in Four Keys, or Bloom, Daiker, and White, Composition in
the 21st Century.  I'd want faculty colleagues from other disciplines to
encounter some of these important discussions of the differences in
fundamental approach to the comp. course, to see that the purposes they
set for their teaching of the course will inform their many other
decisions of assignments, readings, classroom methods, and so on.  I
agree with the others who have pointed out that a semester-long course
preparing colleagues to teach fyc is a different sort of challenge than
the WAC workshop, of whatever duration.

Please do let us know what you eventually decide to use in the seminar.

David Klooster
John Carroll University
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On Thu, 3 Jun 1999, David Schwalm wrote:
(snip)
> Faculty in these work shops generally want practical stuff they can do in
> their classes, but, because they are faculty, they kinda want to know why
> the stuff works. I tried to give them a lot of the former and enough of the
> latter to put their minds at ease--especially if the practice seems
> counter-intuitive.

Four years ago, when I was in TA training, I noticed a similar dynamic at
work with my colleagues:  they wanted practical ideas for teaching
composition rather than the theory that we were being presented.  I
trained as a teacher in my undergrad years, and I taught secondary school
before returning to college to study writing instruction.  I had already
been grounded in practice, and had had several years to develop my own
style and tricks.  When I arrived in grad school, then, I had a base of
practical teaching experience which theory could inform and condition, but
my colleagues generally did not.  I think they called for practical ideas
rather than theoretical ones because they found themselves on unfamiliar
territory.  Maybe that's why many WAC participants, committed to but
perhaps new at integrating writing into their courses, seem to prefer the
practical over the theoretical.  I suspect that a "WAC Grad Course" for
experienced WAC-ers (WAC-os? :)  might involve folks more interested in
the theoretical foundations of our practices.

Kurt Bouman
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I've adapted the same great exercise from Carroll Viera with interesting
results.  (Where was it originally?  CCC I think?)  It often provokes a
range of reactions, from laughter to cold resentment.  I've had people
walk out, possibly because it represents too much of a challenge to the
way they have been teaching for a long time.  But every time, I've had
people demand to go somewhere after the session to continue the
discussion.  (I think the last time I based a session on it was at a NADE
meeting a couple of years ago.)

-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh/           Youngstown, OH  44555

        What's so funny about peace and love and understanding?
                                                --Elvis Costello

-------------------------------------------------------------------------------

On Thu, 3 Jun 1999, Margaret Tomlinson Rustick wrote:

> I inherited a similar exercise from Susan Wyche, which on my copy says it
> was originally from Carroll Viera.  I've used it in several comp pedagogy
> courses with great success, so with apologies and gratitude to Carroll
> Viera, whom I've never met, here's a copy.  When I present this, I read the
> "rules" and the class works through all the examples together.  It only
> takes a few minutes.  Then I have them write--in ink--a persuasive argument
> asking for something with some real consequences, like extra time to
> complete their final projects.  I tell the seminar students this test is
> part of their grade and that they are expected to demonstrate their
> grammatical proficiency as well as their reasoning ability.  Cruel as it
> seems, if you can play it very seriously, it helps them understand how
> someone might feel in a stressful situation, like a placement exam.  I
> have, however, seen graduate students throw up their hands in disgust and
> refuse to write, experiencing much more stress than I'm comfortable
> inflicting.  Anyway, here it is.
>
> MODERN GRAMMAR TEST
>
> Please read and practice the five following rules until you understand them.
>
> 1.  Always circle prepositions. (or if you have limited type face, parens
> will do!)
>
> Example:  Put the letter (in) the box.
> Exception:  Prepositions of two or more syllables are not circled.
> Example:  We will decide among ourselves.
>
> Exercise:  Circle prepositions as needed.
>
>         1.  The book is on the table
>         2.  The cow jumped over the moon.
>         3.  We walked to the store.
>
> 2.  Put adjectives after the nouns they modify.
>
> Example:  I live in a house big.
> Exception:  Adjectives beginning with a vowel precede the noun.
> Example:  I bought an elegant dress.
>
> Exercise:  Insert the adjectives in the proper position.
>         1.  He has a _________dog_________. (mean)
>         2.  It was a (an) ____________test______________.  (easy)
>         3.  I want a ___________car _____________. (new)
>
> 3.  Regularize all verbs.
>
> Example:  He standed at the finish line after he runned the race.
> Exception:  The following list shows irregular verbs and their principal
> parts:
>
> *verb*  *present*       *past*          *past participle*
> want            want            wunt            wunten
> need            need            nud             nudden
> request request requet          reqqum
>
> 4.  Underline the articles a, an, the. (or, again, asterisk if your medium
> allows!)
>
> Example:  I bought *the* book.
> Exception:  Do not underline articles modifying abstract nouns.
> Example:  He always remembered the beauty of *the* rose.
>
> Exercise:  Underline all appropriate articles.
>
> 1.  We admired the courage behind his decision.
> 2.  Bring the book.
> 3.  I want an ice cream cone.
>
> 5.  Capitalize all two-syllable words.
>
> Example:  He Often comes.
> Exception:  Do not capitalize a two-syllable word if it is the last word in
> the sentence.
> Example:  Do it today.
>
> Excerise:  Underline the correct choice.
> 1.  He (rarely, Rarely) stays.
> 2.  Will he be here (tonight, Tonight)?
> 3.  She (seldom, Seldom) waits long.
>
>
> Now, write a convincing argument, applying the preceding rules.  Be sure to
> keep your audience and purpose in mind.  Use well organized, specific
> examples.  And, yes, neatness counts.
>
>
>
> I hope some of you have time during your leisurely summer vacations to give
> this a try, and again my thanks to Susan and Carroll Viera wherever you are.
>
> Margaret Tomlinson Rustick
> Washington State University
>
>
>
>
>
> At 06:47 PM 6/3/99 -0400, you wrote:
> >In a message dated 6/3/1999 6:23:39 PM Eastern Daylight Time,
> >DAVID.SCHWALM@ASU.EDU writes:
> >
> ><< I developed (thanks to Keith
> > Caldwell) a dandy little exercise to demonstrate experientially to faculty
> > the difficulty of trying to write while consciously following rules of
> > grammar and usage (and those who outsmart the demonstration only succeed in
> > proving the importance of revision). >>
> >
> >
> >David,
> >
> >Please tell us about this.
> >
> >Liz Bryant
> >
> >
>
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Dear WPA Colleagues,

June 22 will be my last day as Director of Composition at Arizona State
University.  I want to thank all of you on the WPA listserv for the on-line
conversations that have so often helped me with my duties as a WPA, a
teacher, and a scholar. The individual and collective insights offered by
folks on this list have frequently helped me do my work more effectively,
efficiently, and thoughtfully.  For that, I am eternally grateful.

I will continue to subscribe to the WPA listserv for years to come.  Next
year, in my new job as Interim Director of ASU's Center for Learning and
Teaching Excellence (beginning July 1, 1999), I plan to request your advice
as I seek people and materials to promote teaching and learning on campus.
I know that your collective wisdom will continue to be invaluable to me.

Thanks again for everything.  Have a great summer.

Best,
Duane

Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
office: (602) 965-3853  home: (602) 491-6813, fax: (602) 965-3451
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Duane, Best of luck in your new position.  Another WPA lost to "higher"
administration.  You'll be great.  Christine Hult
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Personally, I think you both (Jim and Chet) will sooner or later enjoy
your differences and have fun with them.  (I can't see anyone not having
fun with Chet ONCE in awhile......;-)

Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you

                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Hi gwen,

Thanks for the info on Tibet temperatures, possible lodging arrangements in
Chongqing, and more possibilities for touring.  I vote for the six days in
Tibet and would like to see as much as Tibet as possible and Chengdu and
any other sights and sounds.  It very well may be my last trip to that area
of the world, and I always want to see, to experience as much as possible.

What is the ICQ which allows for you and Gwen to chat from opposite sides
of the world for an hour?  Will I be able to correspond with my family via
e-mail--I guess what I'm really asking is if there's an e-mail address I
can leave with them should they need to contact me?? It would be so much
less expensive than international At&T and much more hassle-free.

OK, now for the nitty-gritty question: How much money do you think I should
bring for July 15-August 4 period? I know I've been asking about how much
for this; how much for that, for some time because I'm trying to pull money
out of hats, but what would you guess for a total?
Will American Express cards work in China and/or Tibet?  I remember seeing
VISA signs, so I'd probably be safer with that one, but as I remember even
VISA was only in the banks and tourist shops.

Do let me know the minute the last word on Willie last is completed.  Are
you feeling sad or glad as her demise approaches.

Your trip to Liberal Kansas sounds hot & long.  I've gotten so that I dread
long car trips. But the temperatures in both Chonqqing and Tibet sound very
appealing. It's 90+ degrees here every day now and will be until late
September and NO RAIN for at least a month and none in sight. It's
HOT--June through August is almost like winter in the Midwest--it's so
unbearable outside that one huddles inside artificial climates.

I go to Pennsylvania on Tuesday for 5 days of SATII reading for ETS.  I
dread it, but we stay in a luxurious hotel  and are treated to as much food
as we can wolf down, so I'll try to think positively and beyond the five 8
hour days of reading high school student essays.  I've read for ETS several
times in the past and have always met some interesting people, so maybe it
will all be better than I'm now thinking.

The financing for the new house my daughter and her family hoped to buy
didn't go through after all, and so they're under a lot of stress wondering
what to do next.  They don't want to pay the $800--$900.rents that are
necessary in desirable neighborhoods in good school districts, and it takes
a lot of time and energy to locate another house to buy, and they're
exhausted and stressed and disillusioned with the hassle that the last
lending company put them through.  They're welcome to stay at my house as
long as they need/want to, but David is driving back and forth to work--two
hours each way which gets to be a very dangerous trip.

So, I may get my $2500 back, which would help me a lot.
  cityAt 12:02 AM 6/6/99 -0700, you wrote:
>Date: Sun, 6 Jun 1999 00:02:52 -0700
>From: Automatic digest processor <LISTSERV@LISTS.ASU.EDU>
>Subject: WPA-L Digest - 4 Jun 1999 to 5 Jun 1999 (#1999-58)
>Sender: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
>To: Recipients of WPA-L digests <WPA-L@LISTS.ASU.EDU>
>Reply-to: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
>
>There is one message totalling 22 lines in this issue.
>
>Topics of the day:
>
>  1. Outcomes Statement - Ethics of Discussion
>Date: Sat, 5 Jun 1999 14:53:05 -0700
>From: William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
>Subject: Re: Outcomes Statement - Ethics of Discussion
>MIME-version: 1.0
>Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
>
>Personally, I think you both (Jim and Chet) will sooner or later enjoy
>your differences and have fun with them.  (I can't see anyone not having
>fun with Chet ONCE in awhile......;-)
>
>Bill
>                since feelings are first
>                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                will never really kiss you
>
>                                        ----e e cummings
>----------------------
>William A Pedersen
>wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 6 Jun 1999 17:00:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Archives and the OS Project
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

The OS project has reached a point at which our archives don't necessarily
answer all our questions relating to the early days of the project's
existence.  An example?  Whose original question, placed on WPA-L in
February, 1996, started online discussions that generated the first CCCC
roundtable proposal?  Who were the participants in the first informal
discussions of OS at the 1996 Milwaukee CCCC?  These events occurred
before we began keeping paper records of all online discussions relating
to OS, and we will need to document those individuals.

We're trying to track down those early participants.  To that end, we've
conceived a listing of everyone who we know has participated in the
project along certain categorical lines.  We are looking for those who
influenced the early months of discussions, but if we have missed your
name, please contact either Chet Pryor <cpryor@dgs.dgsys.com> or Irv
Peckham <irvin_peckham@unomaha.edu> or Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
and help us update and correct our archives.

Thanks in advance.

Chet Pryor
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=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 6 Jun 1999 22:40:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Software for children?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.990606162529.11034A-100000@dgs.dgsys.com>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

I have a friend with young daughters (8 and 11), and he'd like to get them
some software that would help them with their writing.  He's interested
both in creative writing and in more transactional kinds of writing.

Anyone know of some good software?  For the Mac?
Thanks
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Jun 1999 08:30:22 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: thanks
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain

Chris,
Thanks.  It's comforting to know that I can e-mail folks on WPA listserv
when I need advice.
Best,
Duane-

> -----Original Message-----
> From: FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU [SMTP:FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, June 04, 1999 12:37 PM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: thanks
>
> Duane, Best of luck in your new position.  Another WPA lost to "higher"
> administration.  You'll be great.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Jun 1999 17:07:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reading suggestions?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.990602132621.28182F-100000@mail.csusb.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Ed, When I use that line with our grad students -- Nothing is so practical
as a good theory -- , the person I ascribe it to is our own Dixie Goswami.
But she may have been quoting someone else.  Beth

 >Rebecca's query about her WAC seminar reading raises a sticky question in
>my mind.  For over fifteen years, one of my course assignments spring term
>was a WAC course for faculty, so I have given this some thought.  I had to
>learn NOT to use theoretical materials, like some of the books that have
>been suggested here.  No matter how hard I tried, nothing turned off the
>faculty from around campus faster than even modest theory. Nothing is as
>practical as a good theory, I would say, echoing (who?) and I would try to
>use materials from the grad comp/rhet courses.  But the gulf was always
>too great.  Even material dear to my heart, such as the connection between
>reading professional texts and reading student texts, went really flat.
>What seized their imagination was rather the struggle to devise good
>assignments in their own disciplines, the many options for responding to
>student work or arranging instruction (peer groups are still a novelty
>outside our field), and such quite practical matters.  I'd still find ways
>to sneak in theory--these were faculty, after all--but they seemed to feel
>that when I did I was indulging myself, not really speaking to their
>needs.  Maybe a different kind of teacher than I am could have more
>success with the books WE like, but they sure didn't work for me no matter
>what I did.  By the way, I never did more rewarding teaching or had more
>fun than with those WAC seminars.  --Ed White





Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503

"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Jun 1999 12:30:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Software for children?
In-Reply-To:  <l03010d00b3810b6a0404@[199.245.242.203]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

I highly recommend "The Writing Machine" by Broderbund.

My 10-year-old daughter who loves to write stories, plays, and everything
else, loves this program, and I think it's really well designed--and
consistent with the best thinking about writing development and kids.  (In
other words, I like the theory that informs the program.)  Paige thinks
it's a lot of fun.

Doug


At 10:40 PM -0700 6/6/99, Bill Condon wrote:
>I have a friend with young daughters (8 and 11), and he'd like to get them
>some software that would help them with their writing.  He's interested
>both in creative writing and in more transactional kinds of writing.
>
>Anyone know of some good software?  For the Mac?
>Thanks
>Bill


Doug Hesse
President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)

Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html

ISU Grad Program page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
WPA page:
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Jun 1999 16:08:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia Ericsson <ericsson@MAIL.PORTUP.COM>
Subject:      Journal inquiry
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Somewhere I saw a reference to an issue of WPA that seemed to have been
dedicated to various new kinds or configurations of writing programs,
possibly back in 1995. Can anyone tell me the Vol/Issue numbers?

Please reply off list.

Thanks in advance.

Patty Ericsson
Michigan Technological University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Jun 1999 07:48:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <rhodes@CCP.COM>
Subject:      stretch, jumbo - and crunch?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

I've been reading through old wpa-l threads on developmental writing,
boning up for my new job, and I was wondering whether we just haven't heard
as much from schools that might use what I call the "crunch" model - at the
end of the one-semester developmental course, students who do well can skip
the regular first-semester course. At my new place, that would mean going
right into a regular second-semester course. I see some references to this
model, but I'm still looking for the nuts and bolts.

I've been thinking of having students nominated independently by both their
classroom teacher and their student tutor, then evaluated by portfolios
(which all our developmental students prepare for final evaluation anyway).
I've also been thinking of adding in a supplemental assignment (since
typically the regular comp students produce more final papers per
semester). My hypothesis is that a small number of students will jump
through and have little trouble, and that a larger number will be helped by
the incentive. I've toyed with but largely rejected controls like limiting
the number of students teachers or student assistants can nominate, though
I am leaning toward also requiring an A in the course and acceptable (real
or virtual) attendance.

For now, placement in the developmental course is strictly by timed
impromptu, though Teri Lowe, my excellent predecessor, left me with a very
nicely developed portfolio pilot program already in swing. I'm loathe to
move toward mediated self-placement so long as there might be a chance to
get portfolio placement, but this "crunch" model seems likely to work
against some of the downsides of low placement by impromptu.

Comments? Refinements? War stories?

Thanks again, wpa-l. Technically I have moved sideways rather than up, but
this list certainly played a necessary role in my quest to land a position
that clearly has more opportunities for productive applications of what I
constantly learn here.




=============================================================
Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Jun 1999 07:54:37 -0006
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Carolyn Kinslow <carolynk@CAMERON.EDU>
Organization: cameron.edu
Subject:      Re: Help
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19990608074834.00690a40@ccp.com>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT

I need to stop my subscription to the list for the rest of the
summer but have misplaced the directions for doing so.  Will someone
please let me what to do?

Thank you,
Carolyn
__________________________________________________

Carolyn Kinslow
Writing Center Director
Cameron University
2800 W. Gore Boulevard
Lawton, OK  73505-6377
Office (580) 581-5524
FAX    (580) 581-2572
carolynk@cameron.edu

__________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Jun 1999 09:10:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Clyde Moneyhun" <camoneyh@CIS.YSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: stretch, jumbo - and crunch?
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19990608074834.00690a40@ccp.com>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Keith:  We do have the possibility to "skip" the standard first-quarter
comp course--to go directly from our developmental course in to the
required second-quarter course.  We ask teachers to recommend students,
though students can ask their teachers to be recommended.  We (the two
comp coordinators, one of them me) review the students written work and
also speak to the teacher about the intangibles:  the student's maturity
as a writer, grasp of the writing process.  Only a handful of students a
year end up doing it, however, for a couple of reasons.

First, only a few students are ready, when we look at their work, to make
a go of it in the second-quarter course.  Second (this is related), the
developmental course and the first-quarter are different, though there is
some overlap.  While the first-quarter course is aimed at preparing
students in specific ways to enter the second-quarter course, the
developmental course is not.  So while some students may excel in the
developmental course, they haven't learned certain things that would
prepare them for the second quarter course (specifically, for example, how
to handle textual citation and documentation).

-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh/           Youngstown, OH  44555

        What's so funny about peace and love and understanding?
                                                --Elvis Costello

-------------------------------------------------------------------------------

On Tue, 8 Jun 1999, Keith Rhodes wrote:

> I've been reading through old wpa-l threads on developmental writing,
> boning up for my new job, and I was wondering whether we just haven't heard
> as much from schools that might use what I call the "crunch" model - at the
> end of the one-semester developmental course, students who do well can skip
> the regular first-semester course. At my new place, that would mean going
> right into a regular second-semester course. I see some references to this
> model, but I'm still looking for the nuts and bolts.
>
> I've been thinking of having students nominated independently by both their
> classroom teacher and their student tutor, then evaluated by portfolios
> (which all our developmental students prepare for final evaluation anyway).
> I've also been thinking of adding in a supplemental assignment (since
> typically the regular comp students produce more final papers per
> semester). My hypothesis is that a small number of students will jump
> through and have little trouble, and that a larger number will be helped by
> the incentive. I've toyed with but largely rejected controls like limiting
> the number of students teachers or student assistants can nominate, though
> I am leaning toward also requiring an A in the course and acceptable (real
> or virtual) attendance.
>
> For now, placement in the developmental course is strictly by timed
> impromptu, though Teri Lowe, my excellent predecessor, left me with a very
> nicely developed portfolio pilot program already in swing. I'm loathe to
> move toward mediated self-placement so long as there might be a chance to
> get portfolio placement, but this "crunch" model seems likely to work
> against some of the downsides of low placement by impromptu.
>
> Comments? Refinements? War stories?
>
> Thanks again, wpa-l. Technically I have moved sideways rather than up, but
> this list certainly played a necessary role in my quest to land a position
> that clearly has more opportunities for productive applications of what I
> constantly learn here.
>
>
>
>
> =============================================================
> Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
> English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
> Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
> rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
> http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
> =============================================================
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Jun 1999 20:07:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Segall <msegall@SNET.NET>
Organization: Department of English, Quinnipiac College, Hamden, CT 06518
Subject:      Re: stretch, jumbo - and crunch?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Dear Keith,

Designing (or redesigning) a program is always very exciting, and I hope
you keep us all informed about the results. I do have one red flag to
offer you regarding developmental students skipping the next course
sequence if they do exceptionally well, as you describe below.

I inherited such a program back in 1990.  Although it had other serious
problems that contributed to low moral and questionable theory/praxis,
the "jumping ahead" provision caused students to become grade grubbers.
I spent excessive time mediating between students who argued that their
work was B work (the grade required to skip EN 101) and their
instructors
In addition, the actual syllabus for the then EN 100 was not comparable
to that of EN 101 intellectually or in complexity of assignments.  The
students in EN 100 resisted being in "bone head English" as well.

The Jumbo or Intensive model has address those problems. Briefly, all
students enroll in EN 101 with those below proficiency enrolling in
sections that meet for 5 hours per week.  The text, syllabus, and
instruction are the same, and both the 5 hour 101 and the 3 hour 101
carry college credit to fulfill core requirements. (for more detailed
description, see JBW Fall 1995 "Embracing a Porcupine").  Assessments
show parity with the old model, but we no longer have the other
problems, especially the grade consciouness, and moral is much improved
all around.

Best wishes,

Mary





Keith Rhodes wrote:
>
> I've been reading through old wpa-l threads on developmental writing,
> boning up for my new job, and I was wondering whether we just haven't heard
> as much from schools that might use what I call the "crunch" model - at the
> end of the one-semester developmental course, students who do well can skip
> the regular first-semester course. At my new place, that would mean going
> right into a regular second-semester course. I see some references to this
> model, but I'm still looking for the nuts and bolts.
>
> I've been thinking of having students nominated independently by both their
> classroom teacher and their student tutor, then evaluated by portfolios
> (which all our developmental students prepare for final evaluation anyway).
> I've also been thinking of adding in a supplemental assignment (since
> typically the regular comp students produce more final papers per
> semester). My hypothesis is that a small number of students will jump
> through and have little trouble, and that a larger number will be helped by
> the incentive. I've toyed with but largely rejected controls like limiting
> the number of students teachers or student assistants can nominate, though
> I am leaning toward also requiring an A in the course and acceptable (real
> or virtual) attendance.
>
> For now, placement in the developmental course is strictly by timed
> impromptu, though Teri Lowe, my excellent predecessor, left me with a very
> nicely developed portfolio pilot program already in swing. I'm loathe to
> move toward mediated self-placement so long as there might be a chance to
> get portfolio placement, but this "crunch" model seems likely to work
> against some of the downsides of low placement by impromptu.
>
> Comments? Refinements? War stories?
>
> Thanks again, wpa-l. Technically I have moved sideways rather than up, but
> this list certainly played a necessary role in my quest to land a position
> that clearly has more opportunities for productive applications of what I
> constantly learn here.
>
> =============================================================
> Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
> English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
> Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
> rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
> http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
> =============================================================
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Jun 1999 09:02:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Barry Maid <bmmaid@UALR.EDU>
Subject:      Salary help
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT

Folks--

We've got an interesting good news/bad news situation here, and we could
use your collective help.  Because the information I'm inquiring about
concerns individual salaries, I think off-list responses are more
appropriate.  I'll be happy to report collective information to the list.

The good news part of the situation is that in order to help recruit
minority faculty, the University of Arkansas system and the state of
Arkansas have a program that if qualified MA minorities can be
identified, the program will support their Ph.D. studies. In exchange,
the student then returns to the sponsoring institution as a tenure track
faculty member--agreeing to stay at least as long as they were supported.
 The hope is that new faculty member who usually has community ties will
want to stay and be tenured.

Anyway, we sent one of our former BA and MA students off to TCU several
years ago under this program.  He defended his dissertation last month
and is scheduled to return to us as an Assistant Professor this fall.
Because I'm generally nosy, I recently discovered that we're offering him
what I consider to be a low salary.  Being not only nosy, but a pain, I
called the Dean and asked her about it.  She's a good Dean and gave me
the standard Liberal Arts faculty salaries are low answer.  I countered
with the fact that our offer to him is only $2000 over what I offered a
rhet/comp specialist in 1991 when I was chair of English.  I also told
her that I knew of another one of our former MA students who, also just
finishing a PhD, was starting at a peer institution for $5000 more than
our offer.

Her good administrative response was to ask if rhet/comp or tech comm
associations keep salary figures.  When I said, "no," she asked if I
could come up with not one but 5 real offers that showed our offer was
out of line.  She thought the Provost might bite on that.

Since then, I've managed to come up with two other real cases that show
we're out of line.  I need at least two more.

What I'd like is if you have hired or know of a rhet/comp or tech comm
hire for this year of a new PhD in a tenure track Assistant Professor
position, I'd like to know the

institution
the 9 month salary
the PhD granting institution

Again, please reply off-list.

As always, thanks for your help.

Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Date:         Tue, 8 Jun 1999 10:17:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Dawn Skorczewski <dskorczewski@BEDFORDSTMARTINS.COM>
Subject:      help with linked courses
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: multipart/alternative;
              boundary="----_=_NextPart_001_01BEB1BA.1E68949A"

This message is in MIME format. Since your mail reader does not understand
this format, some or all of this message may not be legible.

------_=_NextPart_001_01BEB1BA.1E68949A
Content-Type: text/plain

 I am incoming Director of Writing at Emerson College, and have just begun
to learn some of the challenges of my new job. My question is about linked
courses. The college is starting a pilot program of courses in writing
linked to humanities courses, and they would like this program to become
college-wide. I have two major questions:

1. How do other institutions approach linked courses?

2. The college has a two semester writing requirement, but the linked
courses are linked to both semesters. So a student in the process-based 101
might take the "same" Humanities course in the fall that a student in the
argument and research-based 102 takes in the spring. Same humanities,
different writing. This seems like a big problem to me.

Suggestions? Thanks. Dawn Skorczewski



------_=_NextPart_001_01BEB1BA.1E68949A
Content-Type: text/html
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable

<!DOCTYPE HTML PUBLIC "-//W3C//DTD HTML 3.2//EN">
<HTML>
<HEAD>
<META HTTP-EQUIV=3D"Content-Type" CONTENT=3D"text/html; =
charset=3Dus-ascii">
<META NAME=3D"Generator" CONTENT=3D"MS Exchange Server version =
5.5.2448.0">
<TITLE> help with linked courses</TITLE>
</HEAD>
<BODY>

<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&nbsp;I am incoming =
Director of Writing at Emerson College, and have just begun to learn =
some of the challenges of my new job. My question is about linked =
courses. The college is starting a pilot program of courses in writing =
linked to humanities courses, and they would like this program to =
become college-wide. I have two major questions:</FONT></P>

<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">1. How do other =
institutions approach linked courses?</FONT>
</P>

<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">2. The college has a =
two semester writing requirement, but the linked courses are linked to =
both semesters. So a student in the process-based 101 might take the =
&quot;same&quot; Humanities course in the fall that a student in the =
argument and research-based 102 takes in the spring. Same humanities, =
different writing. This seems like a big problem to me. </FONT></P>

<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">Suggestions? Thanks. =
Dawn Skorczewski</FONT>
</P>
<BR>

</BODY>
</HTML>
------_=_NextPart_001_01BEB1BA.1E68949A--
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Placement history query
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
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Bob, do you know of an historical account of college writing PLACEMENT
tests in the U.S.?  I don't mean entrance examinations, which could keep
a student from being admitted, but rather tests which tracked a student,
put the student into basic writing, or waived the student from regular
composition.  Which were the first universities to do that?  The
practice must have antedated the AP test.

I'm especially interested (you won't be surprised to know) in the method
by which the tests were scored/judged/rated/interpreted.

Any help would be appreciated!

Rich
=========================================================================
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      placement testing history
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Ed, do you know of an historical account of college writing PLACEMENT
tests in the U.S.?  I don't mean entrance examinations, which could keep
a student from being admitted (as at Harvard in the 1870's), but rather
tests which tracked a student, put the student into basic writing, or
waived the student from regular composition.  Which were the first
universities to do that?  The practice must have long antedated the AP
test, your the EPT of California SU, etc.

I'm especially interested (you won't be surprised to know) in the method
by which the tests were scored/judged/rated/interpreted.

Any help would be appreciated!

Rich
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Joel Nydahl <jnydahl@BROWARD.CC.FL.US>
Organization: Broward Community College
Subject:      Re: help with linked courses
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Dawn:

For information on linked classes, there's someone in your area that has
great expertise on this subject.  Contact Dr. Al Anderson, Arts and
Humanities Division, Babson College, Wellesley, MA.  Babson calls such
classes "clustered," but the idea is the same.

You might also talk to Kelly Lynch at Babson, who directed the Cluster
Program for a number of years.

I hope this helps.

--
______________________________________________________________________

Joel Nydahl, Ph.D.                              PHONE:  (954) 475-6642
Chair, English Department                         FAX:  (954) 475-6646
Broward Community College
3501 Southwest Davie Road
Davie, Florida 33314                 E-MAIL:  jnydahl@broward.cc.fl.us

                               BIRD LIVES!
______________________________________________________________________
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Adler-Kassner <adlerk@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: stretch, jumbo - and crunch?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.990608090620.8380j-100000@toons.cis.ysu.edu>
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Like Clyde, we have the possiblity for students to move from the basic
writing course to the second-semester one.  It's generally recommended by
the instructor (when it's done, which isn't very often) and informally
passed by Randy Woodland, the WPA.  In two years of teaching comp 099 (the
bw course), I've recommended one person skip the 105 (fy comp) course. In
most cases, it's unlikely that students would skip the fy comp course for
the reasons that Clyde describes - what gets worked on in many (but not
all) sections of bw isn't what gets worked on in fy comp.


At 09:10 AM 6/8/99 -0400, you wrote:
>Keith:  We do have the possibility to "skip" the standard first-quarter
>comp course--to go directly from our developmental course in to the
>required second-quarter course.  We ask teachers to recommend students,
>though students can ask their teachers to be recommended.  We (the two
>comp coordinators, one of them me) review the students written work and
>also speak to the teacher about the intangibles:  the student's maturity
>as a writer, grasp of the writing process.  Only a handful of students a
>year end up doing it, however, for a couple of reasons.
>
>First, only a few students are ready, when we look at their work, to make
>a go of it in the second-quarter course.  Second (this is related), the
>developmental course and the first-quarter are different, though there is
>some overlap.  While the first-quarter course is aimed at preparing
>students in specific ways to enter the second-quarter course, the
>developmental course is not.  So while some students may excel in the
>developmental course, they haven't learned certain things that would
>prepare them for the second quarter course (specifically, for example, how
>to handle textual citation and documentation).
>
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
----
>Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
>(330) 742-1649                          English Department
>camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
>http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh/           Youngstown, OH  44555
>
>        What's so funny about peace and love and understanding?
>                                                --Elvis Costello
>
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
----
>
>On Tue, 8 Jun 1999, Keith Rhodes wrote:
>
>> I've been reading through old wpa-l threads on developmental writing,
>> boning up for my new job, and I was wondering whether we just haven't heard
>> as much from schools that might use what I call the "crunch" model - at the
>> end of the one-semester developmental course, students who do well can skip
>> the regular first-semester course. At my new place, that would mean going
>> right into a regular second-semester course. I see some references to this
>> model, but I'm still looking for the nuts and bolts.
>>
>> I've been thinking of having students nominated independently by both their
>> classroom teacher and their student tutor, then evaluated by portfolios
>> (which all our developmental students prepare for final evaluation anyway).
>> I've also been thinking of adding in a supplemental assignment (since
>> typically the regular comp students produce more final papers per
>> semester). My hypothesis is that a small number of students will jump
>> through and have little trouble, and that a larger number will be helped by
>> the incentive. I've toyed with but largely rejected controls like limiting
>> the number of students teachers or student assistants can nominate, though
>> I am leaning toward also requiring an A in the course and acceptable (real
>> or virtual) attendance.
>>
>> For now, placement in the developmental course is strictly by timed
>> impromptu, though Teri Lowe, my excellent predecessor, left me with a very
>> nicely developed portfolio pilot program already in swing. I'm loathe to
>> move toward mediated self-placement so long as there might be a chance to
>> get portfolio placement, but this "crunch" model seems likely to work
>> against some of the downsides of low placement by impromptu.
>>
>> Comments? Refinements? War stories?
>>
>> Thanks again, wpa-l. Technically I have moved sideways rather than up, but
>> this list certainly played a necessary role in my quest to land a position
>> that clearly has more opportunities for productive applications of what I
>> constantly learn here.
>>
>>
>>
>>
>> =============================================================
>> Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
>> English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
>> Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
>> rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
>> http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
>> =============================================================
>>
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "THERESE M. ZAWACKI" <tzawacki@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help with linked courses
X-cc:         "TERESA L. MICHALS" <tmichals@osf1.gmu.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <6D15350690C6D111B43B00A0C99D79035A546D@supergrover.boston.sasmp.com>
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Dawn, you need to contact the Washington Center for Improving the Quality
of Undergraduate Education.  They can put you in touch with an array of
institutions with well-honed linked courses programs.  You can make the
initial contact by looking at www.evergreen.edu/washcenter; you can also
contact Jeanine Elliott, the director, or Emily Decker, associate
director.  I don't have Jeanine's e-mail; Emily's is
deckere@evergreen.edu.

Our Linked Courses Program at George Mason University has been running
since 1992; as its former director, my biased opinion is that our program
is among the best of its kind (in our area, U. of Md. and Temple also
have excellent programs).  If you want more info on the Mason
program, you can contact Teresa Michals, the current director, at
tmichals@gmu.edu.  She has some very exciting plans for expanding the
program beyond the first year.  Terry

On Tue, 8 Jun 1999, Dawn Skorczewski wrote:

>  I am incoming Director of Writing at Emerson College, and have just begun
> to learn some of the challenges of my new job. My question is about linked
> courses. The college is starting a pilot program of courses in writing
> linked to humanities courses, and they would like this program to become
> college-wide. I have two major questions:
>
> 1. How do other institutions approach linked courses?
>
> 2. The college has a two semester writing requirement, but the linked
> courses are linked to both semesters. So a student in the process-based 101
> might take the "same" Humanities course in the fall that a student in the
> argument and research-based 102 takes in the spring. Same humanities,
> different writing. This seems like a big problem to me.
>
> Suggestions? Thanks. Dawn Skorczewski
>
>
>

Terry Myers Zawacki
Director, Writing Across the Curriculum/University Writing Center
MS 3E4, George Mason University, Fairfax, VA 22030,
(703)993-1187, tzawacki@gmu.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "M. Todd Harper" <tharper@KSUMAIL.KENNESAW.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help with linked courses
In-Reply-To:  <375D2CED.984952BA@broward.cc.fl.us>
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Dawn,

I just taught a composition 102 with an introductory philosophy course,
and I will teach the same course in the fall.

In order to get the ball rolling, the Dean of General Education made
scholarships available to faculty who wanted to link general education
courses.  This scholarship stated that linked faculty must teach the
linked course for two semester.  During the first semester, both faculty
receive a course release so that they can work on the linked course and
attend each others classes (a must for a successful linked course).  The
following semester they would receive no release time, but should have the
course fully developed.

As the writing coordinator at Kennesaw State, I really enjoyed this
project.  My dissertation was on WAC and WAC like projects, and I saw this
as a way of really implementing my ideas.  In addition, I had only
experienced WAC in terms of workshops that I helped to lead when I was a
graduate student.  What I found in the linked course was a close view of
one particular disciplinary culture.  By this, I mean, I felt confident
when I began this project that I knew alot about philosophy.  Philosophy
and Rhetoric had been one of my interests in grad school.  However, when I
saw my colleague teach philosophy, I realized that I only knew the texts
and not the culture of philosophy.  It was a real eye opening experience.

I hope this helps.  Please contact me if you have questions.

todd harper

M. Todd Harper, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Kennesaw State University
Kennesaw, GA 30144
(770)-499-3619
tharper@ksumail.kennesaw.edu


On Tue, 8 Jun 1999, Joel Nydahl wrote:

> Dawn:
>
> For information on linked classes, there's someone in your area that has
> great expertise on this subject.  Contact Dr. Al Anderson, Arts and
> Humanities Division, Babson College, Wellesley, MA.  Babson calls such
> classes "clustered," but the idea is the same.
>
> You might also talk to Kelly Lynch at Babson, who directed the Cluster
> Program for a number of years.
>
> I hope this helps.
>
> --
> ______________________________________________________________________
>
> Joel Nydahl, Ph.D.                              PHONE:  (954) 475-6642
> Chair, English Department                         FAX:  (954) 475-6646
> Broward Community College
> 3501 Southwest Davie Road
> Davie, Florida 33314                 E-MAIL:  jnydahl@broward.cc.fl.us
>
>                                BIRD LIVES!
> ______________________________________________________________________
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Adler-Kassner <adlerk@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help with linked courses
In-Reply-To:  <6D15350690C6D111B43B00A0C99D79035A546D@supergrover.boston.sasmp.com>
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This isn't exactly about your question, but a general comment...
One big danger of linked courses is that they can become more about the
"content course" than they can about comp.  Thinking strategically about
defining ourselves as programs, about asserting our expertise about
writing/our subject matter, I'm always wary of this (as someone who teaches
a 2nd semester course linked with a medieval/renaissance history course,
that is).  I think it's entirely possible to find GREAT links (as I do, I
think), but just a word of caution.  It is possible to have different
comp-based emphases in fall/spring... in fall, for ex., one could do
language; in spring, one could do constructions of research/research
process stuff.
-Linda

At 10:17 AM 6/8/99 -0400, you wrote:
>      I am incoming Director of Writing at Emerson College, and have just
>begun to learn some of the challenges of my new job. My question is about
>linked courses. The college is starting a pilot program of courses in
>writing linked to humanities courses, and they would like this program to
>become college-wide. I have two major questions:  1. How do other
>institutions approach linked courses?   "" Humanities course in the fall
>that a student in the argument and research-based 102 takes in the spring.
>Same humanities, different writing. This seems like a big problem to me.
>Suggestions? Thanks. Dawn Skorczewski
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: stretch, jumbo - and crunch?
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Keith (and everyone)--

At Purdue students in developmental writing have the opportunity to skip
the first-semester course. Students may submit portfolios of their work
from English 100 to a committee composed of course instructors and,
usually, the director of composition. Instructors may encourage specific
students to submit exemption portfolios, though some allow any students
who want to to submit portfolios.

If readers agree that a student can go directly to English 102, we send
that recommendation to the student's academic advisor since only the
school in which the student is enrolled can award an exemption for a
required course.

The exemption recommendation is not tied to the student's grade in the
course.

One of the benefits of this approach is that it motivates students to
work towards exemption--there's a tangible reward for working hard and
making significant progress. Another is that it helps some students
decide to take the developmental course (it's not required for
anyone)since they see that if they are able to be exempted from English
101 they haven't "lost time" by taking "an extra" semester of
composition.

Another benefit is that instructors can work with students on the shared
goal of exemption, and that can have a positive effect on the
teacher-student relationship. And instructors and students have an
external audience to think about, so they can talk about the work in
terms of what "the exemption readers" will expect.

Drawbacks? Some students are very unhappy if they are not exempted (no
surprise there), especially if their instructor has suggested to them
that they submit a portfolio. Sometimes instructors are not happy if
students who they believe should be exempted are not. Perhaps an appeal
process, such as that described by Elbow and Belanoff in chapter one of
Belanoff and Dickson's _Portfolios: Process and Product_, would be
helpful here, but we don't have one.

We don't worry about how many students exempt; we think that if students
are prepared for English 102 after a semester of work in 100, they
should be there.

We've been doing this for a long time. It seems to work pretty well.

Bud

Irwin Weiser
Department of English
Purdue University
iweiser@purdue.edu
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What I particularly like about Mary's discussion here is the assumption
she makes that assessment and placement should reflect curriculum.  Once
that issue is clariied, the rest follows much more easily.  --Ed White

On Mon, 7 Jun 1999, Mary Segall wrote:

> Dear Keith,
>
> Designing (or redesigning) a program is always very exciting, and I hope
> you keep us all informed about the results. I do have one red flag to
> offer you regarding developmental students skipping the next course
> sequence if they do exceptionally well, as you describe below.
>
> I inherited such a program back in 1990.  Although it had other serious
> problems that contributed to low moral and questionable theory/praxis,
> the "jumping ahead" provision caused students to become grade grubbers.
> I spent excessive time mediating between students who argued that their
> work was B work (the grade required to skip EN 101) and their
> instructors
> In addition, the actual syllabus for the then EN 100 was not comparable
> to that of EN 101 intellectually or in complexity of assignments.  The
> students in EN 100 resisted being in "bone head English" as well.
>
> The Jumbo or Intensive model has address those problems. Briefly, all
> students enroll in EN 101 with those below proficiency enrolling in
> sections that meet for 5 hours per week.  The text, syllabus, and
> instruction are the same, and both the 5 hour 101 and the 3 hour 101
> carry college credit to fulfill core requirements. (for more detailed
> description, see JBW Fall 1995 "Embracing a Porcupine").  Assessments
> show parity with the old model, but we no longer have the other
> problems, especially the grade consciouness, and moral is much improved
> all around.
>
> Best wishes,
>
> Mary
>
>
>
>
>
> Keith Rhodes wrote:
> >
> > I've been reading through old wpa-l threads on developmental writing,
> > boning up for my new job, and I was wondering whether we just haven't heard
> > as much from schools that might use what I call the "crunch" model - at the
> > end of the one-semester developmental course, students who do well can skip
> > the regular first-semester course. At my new place, that would mean going
> > right into a regular second-semester course. I see some references to this
> > model, but I'm still looking for the nuts and bolts.
> >
> > I've been thinking of having students nominated independently by both their
> > classroom teacher and their student tutor, then evaluated by portfolios
> > (which all our developmental students prepare for final evaluation anyway).
> > I've also been thinking of adding in a supplemental assignment (since
> > typically the regular comp students produce more final papers per
> > semester). My hypothesis is that a small number of students will jump
> > through and have little trouble, and that a larger number will be helped by
> > the incentive. I've toyed with but largely rejected controls like limiting
> > the number of students teachers or student assistants can nominate, though
> > I am leaning toward also requiring an A in the course and acceptable (real
> > or virtual) attendance.
> >
> > For now, placement in the developmental course is strictly by timed
> > impromptu, though Teri Lowe, my excellent predecessor, left me with a very
> > nicely developed portfolio pilot program already in swing. I'm loathe to
> > move toward mediated self-placement so long as there might be a chance to
> > get portfolio placement, but this "crunch" model seems likely to work
> > against some of the downsides of low placement by impromptu.
> >
> > Comments? Refinements? War stories?
> >
> > Thanks again, wpa-l. Technically I have moved sideways rather than up, but
> > this list certainly played a necessary role in my quest to land a position
> > that clearly has more opportunities for productive applications of what I
> > constantly learn here.
> >
> > =============================================================
> > Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
> > English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
> > Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
> > rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
> > http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
> > =============================================================
>
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The Journal of Language and Learning Across the Disciplines is developing a
special issue on service learning.  Please forward this call to anyone who
might be interesed.

The usual apologies for cross-posting apply--we want to get this call into
as many hands as possible!

Call for Proposals

Special Issue on Service Learning, edited by Ellen Cushman.  The *Journal
of Language and Learning across the Disciplines* invites you to submit a
2-page proposal  for articles to be published in the Fall 2000  special
issue on service learning. Articles should address theoretical and
methodological issues in service learning (SL), i.e., noblesse oblige, the
name of "service learning," sustainability, consistency, WAC and SL
connections, teacher-researcher in SL, and evaluation. Articles can report
on classroom and community activities, but must also address a larger
scholarly question or extend a field of knowledge as they do so.

Some questions to consider include, but are not limited to:
Which models of service learning better lend themselves to the goals of
civic education?

What methods should researchers, teachers, and students employ in their
service learning? How do these methods foster reciprocal, egalitarian
relations between community members and university representatives?

How does service learning help scholars revise traditional approaches to
knowledge making? How does it help us reshape our roles in academe as
public intellectuals?

What models of learning do service learning courses challenge or extend? How?

How is authority constructed and negotiated in service oriented courses?

How might service learning initiatives reinvigorate writing across the
curriculum?

Our goal with this issue is to examine closely the strengths and
limitations of service learning as a model for education, knowledge making,
and community and university relations.


Deadline for 2-Page Proposals: November 1.
Notification by December 15.

Electronic Submissions preferred: squiroz@mmae.iit.edu
or by regular mail:
Sharon Quiroz, Ed.
Journal of Language and Learning across the Disciplines
218 Siegel Hall
Illinois Institute of Technology
Chicago, IL 60616
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I'm sure that Bob Connors and John Brereton know more about this than I
do, Rich.  But let me add a word about the tendency of first-year
placement tests to become admission tests.  When we put in the EPT in
California, we were zealous about preserving the difference, going so far
as to prohibit anyone NOT already admitted from taking the test. But this
distinction is lost on the casual or political observer.  As one
legislator said to me when I was testifying about the need for support
funds for low-scoring students, "Why should we pay for this stuff twice?"
So there is a natural devolution of the assessment from one designed to
help to one designed to deny admission.  This is one reason why I have
gotten more and more interested in the mid-career exam, which has its own
problems, to be sure, but has really constructive possibilities.
                                                --Ed White

On Tue, 8 Jun 1999, Richard Haswell wrote:

> Ed, do you know of an historical account of college writing PLACEMENT
> tests in the U.S.?  I don't mean entrance examinations, which could keep
> a student from being admitted (as at Harvard in the 1870's), but rather
> tests which tracked a student, put the student into basic writing, or
> waived the student from regular composition.  Which were the first
> universities to do that?  The practice must have long antedated the AP
> test, your the EPT of California SU, etc.
>
> I'm especially interested (you won't be surprised to know) in the method
> by which the tests were scored/judged/rated/interpreted.
>
> Any help would be appreciated!
>
> Rich
>
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I need to stop my subscription to this list for the rest of the
summer, but I have misplaced the instructions.  Can someone please
tell me how to do it?
Thanks,
Carolyn Kinslow
__________________________________________________

Carolyn Kinslow
Writing Center Director
Cameron University
2800 W. Gore Boulevard
Lawton, OK  73505-6377
Office (580) 581-5524
FAX    (580) 581-2572
carolynk@cameron.edu

__________________________________________________
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Rich, I think it's unlikely that you'll be able to find too much about
placement tests that's not institution-specific.  The entrance-exam
situation was a sort of national superset issue, so it got much more public
ink.  Mary Trachsel's book is thus mostly about entrance exams rather than
placement tests.  If those got talked about, they got described in the
journal literature or stayed in file drawers in departments.

I ran some keywords through my old database, though, and came out with a
few cites that you may want to follow up.  What we seem to see here is that
English courses had to be successfully subdivided into different levels and
regimes before placement was really necessary--sometime in the 1920s, I
expect.  It's also a good idea to remember that early "entrance" exams like
Harvard's were really about "conditioning" into Harvard--that is, having to
take English A, which was not universally required at first.  Anyway, here
are the cites I came up with:

           Byron S. Hurlbut
           The Preparatory Work in English as seen by a Harvard Examiner
           Academy       6             1891
           351-353
           exams, preparatory


           John Tetlow
           Sight Translation from the Classics as a test of Proficiency in E
           Educational Review       12             1896
           75-84
           classical, requirement
           sight translation from the classics to test proficiency in compos

           Florence E. Stryker
           Freshman English--A Slight Protest
           Journal of Education       44             1896
           192-193
           freshman, composition


           Francis H. Stoddard
           The Uniform Entrance Examinations in English
           Educational Review       30             1905
           375-383
           requirements, exam, english


           (anonymous)
           Interscholastic Contest in Reading, Writing, and Talking
           Journal of Education       77             1913
           10-11
           reading, speech


           Baker Brownell
           A Test of the Ballou Scale of English Composition
           School and Society       4             1916
           938-942
           scales, evaluation


           E. B. Richards
           An Examination in English Grammar
           English Journal       13             1924
           283-284
           tests, grammar


           Helen Rand
           The Test of the Theme is at the Tea Party
           English Journal       15             1926
           754-758
           peer, life, tests


           Charles Swain Thomas
           The Educational Possibilities of the English Examination
           English Journal       20             1931
           365-371
           exam, evaluation


           anonymous
           Report on College Entrance English Examination
           English Journal       20             1931
           774-775
           exams, requirements


           Warren Beck
           Individual Examinations in English Composition
           English Journal       21             1932
           552-558
           individual, exams


           John M. Stalnaker
           A Wordiness Test for the Higher Levels
           English Journal       21             1932
           834-838
           style, syntax


           John M. Stalnaker
           Objective Placement Tests in English Composition
           English Journal       22             1933
           395-403
           tests


           Dora V. Smith and Constance McCullough
           An Analysis of the Content of Placement Tests in Freshman English
           English Journal       25             1936
           17-25
           requirements, tests, placement
           one hundred and thirty colleges and universities surveyed

           Malcolm MacLeod
           The "Thinking" Examination for Advanced Compositions
           English Journal       26             1937
           215-218
           psychology, advanced


           Joseph E. Baker
           Composition on the College Level: A Test Case
           College English       6             1944
           24-33
           research


           Paul B. Diedrich
           Teaching English With Test Exercises
           School Review       55             1947
           80-86
           exercises, evaluation


           C. L. Cline
           The New Plan of Freshman English Advanced-Standing Examinations a
           College English       9             1947
           203-206
           exams, program
           standing exams at the University of Texas

           John B. Virtue
           The "Proficiency Examination" in English Composition at U. of Kan
           College English       9             1947
           199-203
           program, exams, evaluation


           Donald E. Bird
           Individualized Placement in Communication Skills
           College English       14             1952
           340
           individual, communications


           Frances Swineford
           Reliability of an Interlinear Test of Writing Ability
           School and Society       81             1955
           25-27
           testing, measurement, evaluate



Hope this is helpful.

Best, Bob




At 09:34 AM 6/8/99 +0000, you wrote:
>Bob, do you know of an historical account of college writing PLACEMENT
>tests in the U.S.?  I don't mean entrance examinations, which could keep
>a student from being admitted, but rather tests which tracked a student,
>put the student into basic writing, or waived the student from regular
>composition.  Which were the first universities to do that?  The
>practice must have antedated the AP test.
>
>I'm especially interested (you won't be surprised to know) in the method
>by which the tests were scored/judged/rated/interpreted.
>
>Any help would be appreciated!
>
>Rich
>
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Queer Composition(s): First-Year Composition as a Quest for the
Transgressive

We are seeking submissions of abstracts (no more than two pages,
please) for articles to appear in an innovative collection about the
influence of queer theory or contemporary lgbt theory on writing
pedagogy, particularly in first-year composition courses.   We are
interested in pieces which both analyze and describe (or narrate) how
queer or lgbt theories provide a theoretical framework for writing
pedagogy.  We are not interested in pieces that merely examine an
event related to "including" queer or lgbt readings in the classroom.
Our focus instead is on the way these theories create us as teachers
and how our students experience us as a result of our beliefs in these
theories.  We are looking for searching analyses, not necessarily
simple reminiscences, tributes, or celebratory pieces.  We hope that
this book will help deepen the discussion of how theory impacts,
enables, transforms-and is itself transformed by-classroom practice in
first-year composition courses.

E-Mail or Snail Mail submissions will be accepted.  However, we prefer
e-mail submissions:

E-Mail Addresses:

Jamma@fuse.net
Gibsonma@ucollege.uc.edu

Snail Mail Address:

Michelle Gibson and Jonathan Alexander
P.O. Box 21205
University of Cincinnati
Cincinnati, OH 45221-0205
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Keith,
        As at Mary Segall's college, we too have a  one-semester "jumbo"
combination of developmental and first-semester freshman English in place,
and it is working quite well.  Students who would normally be placed into
developmental English take instead an English 101 that meets four days a
week instead of two, that is taught by two different instructors, that has a
heavier reading and writing load than either the developmental course or
English 101, and that has a tutor specifically assigned to their section.
Students work quite hard in the course, but they don't seem to mind because
they feel they are "skipping" a semester of comp and they are earning
college credit for their work.  This model is looking even better in light
of the current attack here at CUNY on remediation.  It looks as if students
will work very hard to succeed if they think the work is worthwhile and if
they feel they are making real progress, not only toward a degree but also
in their reading/writing skills.  We are planning to expand the "jumbo"
course so that there is room in it for every student who needs it.  Right
now, next fall, about half the student who enter with deficient skills will
be in the course.  This is the model I would advise rather than an exemption
model.
         We also have an exemption exam, but it is only for skipping a level
of remediation.  I agree with others on the list who say that the curriculum
in a developmental course and in an English 101 course are bound to differ
in important ways.  Students who start out in developmental courses
shouldn't miss out on what their peers in English 101 have been learning.
But I do see some sort of portfolio exemption process as a good alternative
to simply skipping Eng. 101.
        In the long run, however, I think a much better solution is to
develop for students with deficient skills a rich, heavily supported course
in which they can work to enhance their skills in one term.  The other model
("stretch") in which the one rich course is spread out over two terms is
also a good idea, though many places, like my own college, would rather
spend the resources in the first semester than spread them out over two.
One reason is increased retention: students who succeed in their first term
are much more likely to stick around.

Collegially,

Pat Licklider
John Jay College-CUNY
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<excerpt>

Dear Colleagues:


Sarah Liggett from Louisiana State University and I are inviting
abstracts for an edited collection of original essays entitled
Preparing College Teachers of Writing: Histories, Theories, Practices,
and Programs.  The intended audiences are WPAs, teachers of methods
courses and practica, and graduate teaching assistants.  From the
collection, other English instructors may learn how graduate training
helps shape the way writing is taught in colleges.


The four areas identified in our subtitle are not intended to be
discrete sections of the book; they do, however, indicate the context
of the questions we hope to address:


What have been the departmental role and status of graduate teaching
assistants through history both in English writing programs and in
Writing Across the Curriculum programs?  Historically, how have GTAs
been trained and by whom? How have composition theories and educational
theories influenced the methods (role playing, case studies, etching
journals, peer observations, collaborative projects, portfolios)we use
when preparing teachers of college writing? How do sites of training
(ESL classrooms, computerized classrooms, technical writing classrooms,
writing centers, settings across the disciplines, as well as
traditional freshman classrooms) define what it means to train
beginning teachers of writing?  How are readings used in teacher
training programs?  What professional literature supports our training?
 How have our selections of readings changed over time? What are
effective ways to structure GTA training programs--one- or two-term
practica, apprenticeships, mentoring relationships?  What kinds of
university and departmental politics influence how training programs
are structured?  How and why have the structures of our training
programs changed over time? In what ways and how does innovative
teacher training affect a college or university writing program? What
model programs demonstrate a working relationship among composition
theory, pedagogical training, and program development?  How have these
programs evolved over time?


As indicated by these questions, the focus of our book is on practices.
 Chapters which focus on practices should describe a current teacher
training practice and its history, discuss its theoretical
underpinnings in composition or education, and report instructors' and
GTAs' experiences and reactions to such practice.  Chapters which
describe teacher training models might include a history of the
program's evolution, syllabi, writing assignments, recommended
readings, and class activities as well as discuss the advantages and
disadvantages of the particular model.


Chapters in the section about theories and practices will describe a
current teacher training practice and its history, discuss the theory
in composition or education which informs the practice, and report
instructors' and graduate teaching assistants' experiences and
reactions to such practice.


In recent years instructors of teacher training programs have had
access to a greater number of articles and books about successful
approaches to preparing the next professoriate; however, we know of no
collections of essays that provide historical contexts for and
critiques of successful practices and programs. We invite you to
contribute to such a collection.  Please send us a 500-word abstract
plus a brief description of your experience in training teachers of
writing by July 26, 1999.  Contributors will be notified by August 30;
drafts of selected papers will be due by December 15, 1999.  Please
address inquiries or questions to either Sarah or me at the addresses
below.


Respectfully,


Betty P. Pytlik

Department of English

Ohio University

Phone: 740-593-2838

email: pytlik@ohiou.edu



Sarah Liggett's address:        Department of English

                        Louisiana State University

                        Phone: 225-388-04435

                        email: enligg@lsu.edu




</excerpt>

Betty P. Pytlik

Chair, English Department

Ohio University

Athens, OH  45701

(740) 593-2838

fax:  (740) 593-2818
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 Thanks to all who have replied to my request. I am off to interview some
folks, study some sites, etc. I am sure that Emerson's program is already
richer for having so many voices from WPA helping me frame the conversation.

Thanks again.
 Dawn
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Dawn:  Two other resources are Joan Graham at the Univ of Washington and
Charles Cooper, who was at UC San Diego but now is at least part time at
Nevada-Reno.  Charles, especially, will warn you of the already-mentioned
handmaiden possibilities, but also will describe the richness of programs
that function collaboratively.  I'd urge you to pilot several of these
rather than implementing full-time by fiat so that you create
well-designed working models that participating value rather than
perfunctory duct-taped-on writing that is annoying to students,
disillusioning to faculty, and generally a waste of everyone's time.  Let
us know how you fare.  Carol
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Dear colleagues at _small_ colleges:

what mechanism do you use to approve WI courses on your campus?  is there a
committee to review syllabi? (how is it constituted?) are there detailed
guidelines to be followed? (and who says that they're in fact _being_
followed?)

I ask because I'm in the midst of  conversations with colleagues who insist
that we're a special case "because we're small and we all value and trust
each other as professionals."  I do value and respect my colleagues around
the campus; I also know that some of them, at least, don't know a lot about
using writing in their classes.

Thank you.

grouchily yours,

ARG!
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Dear Arg--
At Connecticut College we do not have an oversight committee (that may
change, but not in the near future) so we take pretty much on trust that
faculty who designate their courses as either Writing-Intensive or
Writing-Enhanced are adhering to guidelines that are published and sent to
faculty each year.  It's been my experience here that faculty often err on
the side of caution and do not designate classes as "W" that might fit the
guidelines because they aren't sure if the class is exactly what such a
course should be.
Theresa Ammirati
Connecticut College
New London, CT
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I see that you were successful in setting your account to nomail. Please
come back in the fall.  Have a nice summer.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Carolyn Kinslow [SMTP:carolynk@CAMERON.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, June 08, 1999 4:53 AM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: Help
>
> I need to stop my subscription to this list for the rest of the
> summer, but I have misplaced the instructions.  Can someone please
> tell me how to do it?
> Thanks,
> Carolyn Kinslow
> __________________________________________________
>
> Carolyn Kinslow
> Writing Center Director
> Cameron University
> 2800 W. Gore Boulevard
> Lawton, OK  73505-6377
> Office (580) 581-5524
> FAX    (580) 581-2572
> carolynk@cameron.edu
>
> __________________________________________________
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Dawn,
     I haven't been following this thread, but I am reminded that The
Washington Center for Improving the Quality of Undergraduate Education at
Evergreen State College puts out a newsletter and sponsors institutes on
the coordination and evaluate of collaborative learning, learning
communities, and course linking. You can get on their subscription list
for "Center Notes" and other publications by going to their web site at
<www.evergreen.edu/washcenter>.

    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 8 Jun 1999, Dawn Skorczewski wrote:
>
>  Thanks to all who have replied to my request. I am off to interview
> some folks, study some sites, etc. I am sure that Emerson's program is
> already richer for having so many voices from WPA helping me frame the
> conversation.
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Here at the University of Hawaii we have a
WI committee consisting of members of all
the divisions in the College of Arts and
sciences.  Instructors wanting to teach
WI courses submit their syllabi to us along
with a cover letter explaining how they
think the proposed courses meet our established
WI course criteria.  If any committee member
has doubts about any course, suggestions for
improvement are made and these are passed on to
the instructor concerned.  So far there has
never been a case where someone did not want to
follow the committee's recommendations, so all
proposed WI courses are usually approved and
taught.  This process works well for our small
institution (2000 students, just over 100 full-time
faculty) because there's lots of regular f2f contact.

Theresa Conefrey
University of Hawaii, Hilo
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I thought I'd post this again, since the deadline is coming up.The following
advertisment  appeared in the Chronicle of Higher Education on May 21.
Please forward to other appropriate lists:

Associate/Full Professor
Multimedia Writing and Technical Communication

Innovative undergraduate program combining communication theory with human
factors psychology & multimedia technology in the creation of online and
print documents. REQUIRED QUALIFICATIONS: Doctorate in Communication,
Rhetoric, technical Communication, or related field; demonstrated knowledge
of rhetoric/communication theories; demonstrated excellence in college
teaching; a record of professional achievement in research and service
appropriate to a senior appointment. DESIRED QUALIFICATIONS: Expertise in
some combination of the following: visual literacy; multimedia communication
technology; technical/professional writing & editing; human
factors/usability; document design; information design. The successful
candidate will take leadership in developing the program, teach courses,
build connections with industry, and maintain a level of professional
activity commensurate with the position.

Position starts fall semester, 1999, or ASAP. Application Deadline: June 18,
1999 or the first of every month thereafter until the position is filled.
Sendletter of ap;ication, curriculum vitae, and names and addresses of three
professional references to Sonia Gracia-Grondin, ASU East, 7001 E. Williams
Field Road, Mesa, AZ  85212.  For further information, call (602) 727-1515
or visit our web pages as www.east.asu.edu/.  ASU is an EOE/Affirmative
Action Employer.


David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
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Anita, your situation is nearly identical to ours.  We have loose
guidelines for Writing Requirement courses, but I can't guarantee that a
given course adheres to them.  In some courses, for example, even
_revision_ is considered inappropriate.   Some faculty insist that all
drafting, revising, and polishing has to be done outside of class and
independent of the instructor's participation.  Otherwise, "it's
cheating--I'm rewriting their papers for them."

I've come to understand the local culture as an extreme case of academic
freedom--translated as lack of "interference" of any kind in any faculty
member's courses.  From my perspective, it looks more like anarchy, and
I'll be talking about this in my WPA paper next month.

Carol

Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
crutz@carleton.edu
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Thanks Clyde, Mary, Linda, Bud, Ed, Pat, for all the concrete and
thoughtful responses. At least from the outside coming in, it looks as if
the developmental and regular courses here are highly compatible, the
latter more an enlargement of the former than a greatly distinct
curriculum. Further, since I will direct both placement and developmental
writing, I should be able to reinforce that connection. The developmental
course is also something of a pseudo-jumbo, with student assistant-directed
tutorials in small groups two days a week. What I'm hearing is that very
limited exemption may well be appropriate under those conditions. Still,
even better might be a move to try some "full jumbo" sections with regular
faculty staffing the two extra sessions a week ($$$$ alert!). Am I missing
anything?


=============================================================
Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
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---------------------------- Forwarded message ---------------------------
From: Jason Mann <jason.mann@VANDERBILT.EDU>

CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT

The Fifth International Conference on Asynchronous Learning Networks
http://www.aln.org/alnconf99

Making the Transition to Mainstream Education:
The Art and Practice of Online Learning

October 8-10, 1999  *  College Park, Maryland, U.S.A.

Sponsored by
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation

in conjunction with
University of Maryland University College
University System of Maryland
ALN Center at Vanderbilt University
Goethe-Institut Washington

Join us on the campus of the leading institution for distance education in
the United States-just minutes away from Washington, DC-for the premier
conference devoted exclusively to online learning.

NEW features this year include:
* 7 tracks, including one on international issues
* 6 pre-conference workshops
* Special evening activities reflecting Washington and international
  cultures

This conference is for both experienced professionals and interested
newcomers to online learning who work in higher education, continuing
education, business, government, health care, professional associations,
and nonprofit organizations. It's designed to meet the needs of:  *
College-level faculty and administrators * Instructional technology and
media professionals * Instructional designers * Trainers in public- and
private-sector organizations

You'll have the opportunity to study key issues, learn new approaches, see
new technologies, share best practices, hear research results, and become
part of an international community that's shaping education for a
knowledge society of lifelong learners. After attending the
information-packed plenary addresses, breakout sessions, workshops,
exhibits, and roundtable discussions, you'll be treated to a gala
reception and dinner with Washington-style entertainment performed by the
musical comedy troupe The Capitol Steps, as well as options to attend Wine
Tasting and Dim Sum or other excursions in the nation's capital.

Register online! To learn more about The Fifth International ALN
Conference, please explore our Web site at http://www.aln.org/alnconf99.
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Date:         Wed, 9 Jun 1999 11:53:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@ELON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: small college query
In-Reply-To:  <v04011714b383276fc324@[144.89.88.100]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Anita -

Our WI classes have been almost completely organized under the General
Studies Program here at Elon -- one first-year course and one junior-level
course. In the past, the General Studies Director has been in charge of
reviewing syllabi and making course improvement recommendations. "Writing"
is only but one GS program objective; the director of writing has been
brought in to help with fac. development and revisions on this one aspect
of the GS/WI classes.

As someone else noted, and it sounds like you're experiencing it there,
any intervention into these courses can easily and quickly be construed as
rude, meddling, or even a breach of academic freedom. That's so here. And
to add to that trouble, the General Studies program is fairly new and
still struggling with departments to attract departmental faculty away
from their curricula to teach with the GS program. For this
reason, all "threats" to faculty only make it harder to staff the GS
courses.

The Interdisciplinary Writing Committee (I'm the Chair) discussed ways we
could improve the WI focus of the GS courses but do so while being
sensitive to our context. We decided together that instead of setting up a
review committee that would set and guard minimal standards (something
that would quickly be seen as more admin., top-down meddling here), we
would establish a way to set up a sliding benchmark of excellence in WI
instruction. We're still working this through committees, but are
receiving positive response.

The quick version: faculty teaching WI courses will develop portfolios to
be reviewed by the IWC, who will identify and reward the two or three
best. All portfolios will receive formative responses, but no faculty
member will be eliminated from the program because of the portfolio (at
least not by me or the IWC -- the GS Director will retain that authority).
During the writing workshops the WAC program offers to GS faculty, the
"excellent" fac. will be asked to talk about the strengths/weaknesses
of what they have done. We hope this will create a more participatory and
positive atmosphere for the integration of writing in the WI classes. And
because our WI classes are largely organized within a fairly coherent GS
curriculum, we hope there will be lots of cross-fertilization of ideas.

Good luck with your work, there.

Tim

****************************************************************************
Tim Peeples                                     Office:  336-584-2260
Director, Writing Across the Curriculum         Home:  336-513-0137
Campus Box 2179                                 Fax:  336-538-2609
Elon College                                    Email: peeples@elon.edu
Elon College, NC  27244
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Date:         Wed, 9 Jun 1999 11:31:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Anita R. Guynn" <guynnar@BELOIT.EDU>
Subject:      thank you
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Many thanks to those who have responded to my small-college query; if you
haven't chimed in, yet, please do so.  (If you can't tell, I'm extremely
frustrated by several things on my campus right now, and it REALLY helps to
hear your stories and words of encouragement.)  Keep the faith.

arrrrrrgh!

-- ARG!


---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
                              Director of the Writing Program
                              Box 262,  Beloit College
                              Beloit, WI 53511
                              608-363-2360
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Jun 1999 14:41:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Jena Burges <jburges@LONGWOOD.LWC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: thank you
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Anita -- is a WPA consultant-evaluation a possibility for your institution
any time soon?=20
We have a similar situation here: no real assessment of WI course curricula
or outcomes, and no monitoring to speak of. But (it seems to me) these
problems are the result of a deeper difficulty: there is no clear consensus
about what the purpose of the WI course program really is and exactly what
we expect it to accomplish ("Improve student writing" just doesn't hack it).
We need to reach such a consensus before even thinking about any review of
specific courses. But the program is already nominally in place, with people
teaching courses already identified as WI, so I thought that the discussion
would seem more natural (and less threatening) if it were part of a larger
self-study in preparation for an external review of our writing programs.
Partly on this basis, then, I asked permission to request a WPA review, and
it looks like the response will be positive. We can certainly use the help.
Could this resource help you out in this situation, too?
Jen=E1

At 11:31 AM 6/9/99 -0500, you wrote:
>Many thanks to those who have responded to my small-college query; if you
>haven't chimed in, yet, please do so.  (If you can't tell, I'm extremely
>frustrated by several things on my campus right now, and it REALLY helps to
>hear your stories and words of encouragement.)  Keep the faith.
>
>arrrrrrgh!
>
>-- ARG!
>
>
>---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
>                              Director of the Writing Program
>                              Box 262,  Beloit College
>                              Beloit, WI 53511
>                              608-363-2360
>
>
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jen=E1 A. Burges=20
Assistant Professor of English, Director of Freshman Writing
Department of English, Philosophy, and Modern Languages
Longwood College
201 High Street, Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
http://web.lwc.edu/staff/jburges/Homepage.htm
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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Date:         Wed, 9 Jun 1999 10:14:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Segall <msegall@SNET.NET>
Organization: Department of English, Quinnipiac College, Hamden, CT 06518
Subject:      Re: stretch, jumbo - and crunch?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Keith,

If you can possibly swing it, having the same faculty teach the extra
hours is better; at least, that is what I have found.  There is more
consistency, students do not have to cope with differences in style and
expectation, and there are fewer problems with miscommunication or power
differentials.

Again, best wishes,
Mary

Keith Rhodes wrote:
>
> Thanks Clyde, Mary, Linda, Bud, Ed, Pat, for all the concrete and
> thoughtful responses. At least from the outside coming in, it looks as if
> the developmental and regular courses here are highly compatible, the
> latter more an enlargement of the former than a greatly distinct
> curriculum. Further, since I will direct both placement and developmental
> writing, I should be able to reinforce that connection. The developmental
> course is also something of a pseudo-jumbo, with student assistant-directed
> tutorials in small groups two days a week. What I'm hearing is that very
> limited exemption may well be appropriate under those conditions. Still,
> even better might be a move to try some "full jumbo" sections with regular
> faculty staffing the two extra sessions a week ($$$$ alert!). Am I missing
> anything?
>
> =============================================================
> Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
> English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
> Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
> rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
> http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
> =============================================================
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Jun 1999 08:42:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         David Coogan <coogan@CHARLIE.CNS.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      job opportunity
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="US-ASCII"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Folks,

The following ad will appear in MLA and the Chronicle. Here's an advanced
copy. Please cross-post and forward to your colleagues in technical and
professional communication.  Thanks.  -- Dave Coogan

----------------------------------------------------------------------------
----------------------
ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO, IL. Director of the program in
Technical Communications and Information Design.  Begin as early as January,
2000.  Rank open.  Tenured or tenure-track position within the Lewis
Department of Humanities.  We seek candidates with proven leadership
abilities who will work with I.I.T. faculty from a variety of fields to
develop and expand our technical and professional communications programs.
The ideal candidate will have significant publications and an ongoing
research agenda in technical communications or related disciplines. We offer
an M.S. degree, a B.S. degree, and two graduate certificates.
Responsibilities will include administering and increasing the visibility of
our graduate programs, directing the graduate curriculum and supervising
master's theses and projects. We especially welcome candidates with
expertise in one or more of the following areas: web, online, or document
design; information management and design; or multimedia instruction.
Salary and course load commensurate with rank and experience. EO/AAE. Send
letter and dossier to Professor David Coogan, Search Committee, Lewis Dept.
of Humanities, 3301 S. Dearborn, Siegel Hall, Illinois Institute of
Technology, Chicago, IL, 60616. For more information, go to
<http://www.iit.edu/departments/humanities/tcpgm>.  Email inquiries:
coogan@iit.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Jun 1999 09:21:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <rhodes@CCP.COM>
Subject:      Re: stretch, jumbo - and crunch?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Mary Segall wrote:

>If you can possibly swing it, having the same faculty teach the extra
>hours is better; at least, that is what I have found.  There is more
>consistency, students do not have to cope with differences in style and
>expectation, and there are fewer problems with miscommunication or power
>differentials.

That does sound better, and I suspect that at the pilot stage it would even
be easier to propose here. I have the luxury of moving into directorships
that have been well-guided and departmentally supported for many years, so
that small changes for the right reasons should have a good chance.


=============================================================
Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
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Date:         Thu, 10 Jun 1999 11:27:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Another nasty virus
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

FYI, Windoze users!

>Subject: Alert: Another nastier version of Melissa - Worm.explore.zip
>
>
>>This is a warning, another worm is being sent around in the form of an
>>email. The one I received looked like this;
>>
>>--------
>>Hi  !
>>I received your email and I shall send you a reply ASAP.
>>Till then, take a look at the attached zipped docs.
>>bye.
>> <<zipped_files.exe>>
>>---------
>>
>>It came as a response to an email I had sent, so it appeared to be
>>auto-responding to inbound messages (this is just a guess, but it was
>>the case in my instance). Obviously <<zipped_files.exe>> was an actual
>>.EXE (no unique ICON, just a generic executable icon).
>>
>>Be warned, you may receive this from a very large corporation you
>>wouldn't expect it from. I have received 2 other confirmations that this
>>is being sent around.
>>
>>One description can be found at;
>>
>>http://www.symantec.com/avcenter/venc/data/worm.explore.zip.html
>>
>>No doubt your anti-virus vendor will be sending something out shortly
>>(or may have already). If any anti-virus vendor would like a copy of the
>>executable, please drop me a note.
>>
>>Cheers,
>>Russ - NTBugtraq Editor
>>

Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Jun 1999 18:08:35 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Pryor, Chester" <cpryor@MC.CC.MD.US>
Subject:      MORE INFO ON CURRENT VIRUS ALERT
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain

     The following came from our information technology office within the
past half hour.  C.P.

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Weidmann, Bev
> Sent: Thursday, June 10, 1999 5:28 PM
> To:   Sgt. Broadcast
> Subject:      VIRUS ALERT MESSAGE
>
> Information on this virus worm is still coming in.  Please , be very
> cautious of attachments in your email.  If you receive suspicious email,
> delete it and contact the IT Helpdesk, x7222.
> Attention all users.....There is a new Virus that is rapidly spreading by
> e-mail. If you receive an e-mail that contains
> Hi Recipient Name!
> I received your email and I shall send you a reply ASAP.
> Till then, take a look at the attached zipped docs.
> bye
> DO NOT OPEN THE ZIP FILES. If you open them the virus will delete your
> Word and Excel files!!
> These files contain the Worm Virus- Worm.ExploreZip is a worm that
> contains a malicious payload. The worm utilizes MAPI commands and
> Microsoft Outlook on Windows systems to propagate itself. The worm was
> first discovered in Israel and submitted to the Symantec AntiVirus
> Research Center on June 6, 1999.
> The worm e-mails itself out as an attachment with the filename
> "zipped_files.exe". The body of the e-mail message may appear to come from
> a known e-mail correspondent and contains the following text:
> The worm determines whom to mail this message to by going through your
> received messages in your Inbox. It then mails the virus to others.
> Information Technology
> <http://www.sarc.com/avcenter/venc/data/worm.explore.zip.html>
>
>
> Bev Weidmann
> Computer Support Specialist
> Office of Information Technology
> 301-738-1788
> bweidman@mc.cc.md.us <mailto:bweidman@mc.cc.md.us>
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Jun 1999 15:28:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Gellis <mgellis@KETTERING.EDU>
Subject:      RSA panel...anyone interested?
X-To:         "ECOMP-L@listserv.nodak.edu" <ECOMP-L@listserv.nodak.edu>,
              "H-RHETOR@h-net.msu.edu" <H-RHETOR@h-net.msu.edu>,
              "rc-alum@addison.english.purdue.edu"
              <rc-alum@addison.english.purdue.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Friends,

The 2000 RSA conference will be meeting in Washington,
D.C., May 25-28.  The conference theme is "Professing Rhetoric."
I am thinking about putting together a panel for this conference
and wanted to find out who might be interested in working
on it with me.  Here's my idea...

"Rhetorical Criticism and the Future of Rhetorical Studies."

The panel could focus on a variety of areas, including...

* New directions in rhetorical criticism

* What is the place of rhetorical criticism in rhetorical
studies (or English or Communications, etc.)?

* Why should we teach (or not teach) rhetorical
criticism?

* How should rhetorical criticism be taught?

* What non-academic applications might there be
for rhetorical criticism?

Is anyone interested?  I am going to make a decision,
around August, about whether or not to do this panel,
based mostly on whether or not I get some responses
to this post (no sense doing it if there is no interest,
after all).

If you are interested, please let me know what you might
like to do.  (If there are a lot of responses, I would be
willing to help coordinate the development of several
panels on this subject.  This should not be too hard
once we all know about each other, have e-mail
addresses, etc.  In fact, this might even lead to an
entire conference or collection on rhetorical criticism.
We'll have to see how much interest there is.)

The RSA deadline for proposal submissions is September
8, 1999.  I figure if we all know what we want to do
by August 1, we will have plenty of time to write up
the formal proposals, send them off, etc.

I look forward to hearing your thoughts.

Mark Gellis
Kettering University
mgellis@kettering.edu

P.S. I will be out of town for a couple of weeks at
the end of June, so if you don't hear from me for a
while, don't worry about it.  I'll be back in July.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Jun 1999 15:59:19 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <dick_fulkerson@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: call for submissions
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Betty I got both your letter and your e-mail.  Obviously your collection is
on an important topic and one close to my heart.  But I don't have a topic
or an existing paper to propose for it.  I have described our pedagogical
and professional internship several times, and I said most of what I had to
say in an article entitled "The English Doctoral Metacurriculum: An Issue of
Ethics" in _Foregrounding Ethical Awareness in Composition and English
Studies_ by Sheryl Fontaine and Susan Hunter (Boynton 1998).
("metacurriculum" is my word for courses about the profession and/or teaching.)

I'm trying to learn how to teach a relatively new graduate seminar in
History of the Profession of English, which I think may be important to both
lit and comp grad students.  I have given a couple of talks about it, but
I'm not ready to write a paper on such a course.

So I think I have to decline your generous invitation.

Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429

Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271

E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu

                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************

=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Jun 1999 16:16:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Marlene Hess <mhess@DAVENPORT.EDU>
Subject:      reading suggestions? -Reply
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Could I have a copy of the final list.  Thanks so much.

Marlene Hess
mhess@davenport.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Jun 1999 15:01:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      1999 WPA Workshop Conference News
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Dear WPAs--

Here's an update for those of you planning to attend the WPA workshop or
conference, but who haven't yet registered or made housing arrangements:

The block of rooms we have reserved can only be held for a short time.
Two weeks before the workshop (which begins July 11th), unreserved rooms
will be released for first-come/first-served reservations.

Also, the single rooms at Young Graduate House are now all reserved.
Doubles are still available. The Graduate House will assign roommates,
unless when you make your reservations you make them for yourself and
your roommate.

Phone numbers you may need: Union Club Hotel: 800-320-6291; Young
Graduate House: 765-494-7045.

See many of you soon!

Bud and Shirley

Local Arrangements Co-Chairs
--
Irwin Weiser
Department of English
Purdue University
iweiser@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Jun 1999 19:01:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Griggs <kgriggs@KETTERING.EDU>
Organization: Kettering University (formerly GMI E&MI) - Flint MI
Subject:      Re: RSA panel...anyone interested?
X-To:         "rc-alum@addison.english.purdue.edu"
              <rc-alum@addison.english.purdue.edu>
X-cc:         "ECOMP-L@listserv.nodak.edu" <ECOMP-L@listserv.nodak.edu>,
              "H-RHETOR@h-net.msu.edu" <H-RHETOR@h-net.msu.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <37618D7E.CBD2E61D@kettering.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

Dear Mark,
 Thanks for taking the lead on this. I am doing research on environmental
advocacy -- the theme of professing is very appealing, as the advocates,
e.g. lobbyists, engage in a specialized kind of government policy writing.
The panel proposal could emphasize professional (non-academic, business or
technical) rhetoric or environmental rhetoric.
 What one of your projects do you propose for the panel?
Regards,
Karen

Karen Griggs
(810)762-9500 x 5785
kgriggs@kettering.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Jun 1999 12:54:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         alice gillam <agillam@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: RSA panel...anyone interested?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

6/15

Mark,

Here at the Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, we have been working on an
undergraduate certificate program in rhetorical studies.  In creating
this program, we have thought about three curricular areas: rhetorical
foundations (defined inclusively and multiculturally), rhetorical
inquiry, and rhetorical action.  We are very interested in putting
together either a joint paper or separate papers about the conceptual
work we are doing in developing this curriculum.  It could potentially
fit with the idea proposed by Karen Griggs in that our ultimate goal in
this certificate program is to prepare students to be civic leaders,
people who can engage with and influence public policy debates.

Alice Gillam and Jami Carlacio

Mark Gellis wrote:

> Friends,
>
> The 2000 RSA conference will be meeting in Washington,
> D.C., May 25-28.  The conference theme is "Professing Rhetoric."
> I am thinking about putting together a panel for this conference
> and wanted to find out who might be interested in working
> on it with me.  Here's my idea...
>
> "Rhetorical Criticism and the Future of Rhetorical Studies."
>
> The panel could focus on a variety of areas, including...
>
> * New directions in rhetorical criticism
>
> * What is the place of rhetorical criticism in rhetorical
> studies (or English or Communications, etc.)?
>
> * Why should we teach (or not teach) rhetorical
> criticism?
>
> * How should rhetorical criticism be taught?
>
> * What non-academic applications might there be
> for rhetorical criticism?
>
> Is anyone interested?  I am going to make a decision,
> around August, about whether or not to do this panel,
> based mostly on whether or not I get some responses
> to this post (no sense doing it if there is no interest,
> after all).
>
> If you are interested, please let me know what you might
> like to do.  (If there are a lot of responses, I would be
> willing to help coordinate the development of several
> panels on this subject.  This should not be too hard
> once we all know about each other, have e-mail
> addresses, etc.  In fact, this might even lead to an
> entire conference or collection on rhetorical criticism.
> We'll have to see how much interest there is.)
>
> The RSA deadline for proposal submissions is September
> 8, 1999.  I figure if we all know what we want to do
> by August 1, we will have plenty of time to write up
> the formal proposals, send them off, etc.
>
> I look forward to hearing your thoughts.
>
> Mark Gellis
> Kettering University
> mgellis@kettering.edu
>
> P.S. I will be out of town for a couple of weeks at
> the end of June, so if you don't hear from me for a
> while, don't worry about it.  I'll be back in July.
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Date:         Tue, 15 Jun 1999 17:22:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Tischio, Victoria" <VTISCHIO@WCUPA.EDU>
Subject:      job announcement

PLEASE ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING POSITION:

The English Department at West Chester University of Pennsylvania is
interested in attracting candidates with interest and expertise in rhetoric
and composition to teach in our composition program. Some year-long full
time contracts available (4-4 course load).  These contracts carry benefits
and are renewable for up to two years.  Interested individuals should send
their application materials immediately since interviews are already under
way. Individuals can contact William Lalicker (wlalicker@wcupa.edu) or
Victoria Tischio (vtischio@wcupa.edu) with questions about the position.

What follows is an excerpt from the advertisment run by West Chester
University in the Philadelphia Inquirer:

West Chester University of Pennsylvania anticipates the following full-
and/or part-time instructor position openings for Fall 1999.  Salary is
dependent upon course load and based on $3,852.90 per 3 credit course.
 Positions are renewable for up to two years. Master s degree in English
required; Ph.D. preferred, composition teaching experience preferred.  Send
letter of interest, resume/vitae, copies of undergraduate and graduate
transcripts, and the names and phone numbers of three references.  Contact:
Dr. C. Ruth Sabol, Chair, Department of English, West Chester University,
West Chester, PA 19383.

Review of applications will begin immediately and will continue until the
positions are filled. AA/EOE.  Women and minorities are encouraged to reply.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Jun 1999 19:05:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Kit O'Toole <kotoole72@YAHOO.COM>
Subject:      Re: reading suggestions? -Reply
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii

Could you post the list so we can all have a copy? I'd be interested in
seeing it as well.  Thanks.
Kit O'Toole
Northern Illinois University

--- Marlene Hess <mhess@DAVENPORT.EDU> wrote:
> Could I have a copy of the final list.  Thanks so
> much.
>
> Marlene Hess
> mhess@davenport.edu
>
>
>

_________________________________________________________
Do You Yahoo!?
Get your free @yahoo.com address at http://mail.yahoo.com
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The inaugural  issue of _Basic Writing E-Journal_, or _BWE_ (a new
e-publication from the Conference on Basic Writing) is now alive and
up.  To read it, go to

http://www.asu.edu/clas/english/composition/cbw/
(bookmark those browsers now!)
and click on the very visible link to _Basic Writing E-Journal_.

Contents of the first issue come from presentations at the 1999 CBW
preconference workshop (offered at CCCC in Atlanta).  They include:

Editors' Page
1. Linda Adler-Kassner
    SERVICE LEARNING IN THE BASIC WRITING CLASSROOM
2. Kathleen Blake Yancey
    OUTCOMES ASSESSMENT AND BASIC WRITING: WHAT, WHY, AND
    HOW?
3. George Otte and Terence Collins
    BASIC WRITING AND NEW TECHNOLOGIES
4. Marcia Dickson
    LEARNING TO READ/LEARNING TO WRITE

If you have questions, comments, suggestions, or anything else, let Greg
Glau (gglau@asu.edu) or me (adlerk@umich.edu) know.  Happy reading!
-Linda Adler-Kassner
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This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's listserv
for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and advice
about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher Education
adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's unclear
whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A 44
corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample population, and
that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can imagine.
Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I could use
some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.

        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American Council on
        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.

        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
        CLEP?

What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only ONE
semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam, consisting
of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but scored
similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is better in
just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?

Thanks much.

Kathy Dixon
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Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the misuse of the
CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my Teaching
and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In 1973, a
national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened at
Bradley University
in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference became an
NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia King,
Equiv-
alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the CLEP
general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.  Migod,
that
was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden stake that
will put this thing to rest for good?

                                                --Ed White

At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
>This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's listserv
>for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and advice
>about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher Education
>adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
>composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's unclear
>whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A 44
>corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample population, and
>that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can imagine.
>Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
>students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I could use
>some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
>
>        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American Council on
>        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
>        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
>
>        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
>        CLEP?
>
>What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only ONE
>semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam, consisting
>of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but scored
>similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is better in
>just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
>
>Thanks much.
>
>Kathy Dixon
>
>
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Subject:      Math and Langauge Directors
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I'm planning to do a little presentation at the conference on developing
mutually supportive relationships between WPAs and their counterparts who
direct first-year math and beginning language programs and possibly
communication programs as well. I have been able to track down some kind of
organization for language program directors, but I'm not doing so well on
Math program directors. Our immediate past and present directors at ASU tell
me they know of no such organization (but wish there was one). If some of
you would share this note with your Math program directors and ask them to
get in touch with me (email is best) I'd appreciate it. Thanks much.
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David,

For what its worth, I have found the following
who might be able to answer your questions...

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics
http://www.nctm.org/

Mathematical Association of America
http://www.maa.org/

American Mathematical Society
http://www.ams.org/

These were available via the ASAE online directory
of associations at:

http://www.asaenet.org/Gateway/GatewayHP.html

(WPA is not listed, by the way.)

I'm at home now so I couldn't get to our copy of the
Encyclopedia of Associations (didn't know there was a
"Chocolate Manufacturers Association" did you?), but if
there is such a thing as "Mathematics Program Director
Association" this is the place where, if it was going
to be listed, it would be.  I think the current edition
lists 23,000 professional and regional associations.
Any good library will have Encyclopedia of Associatons.
The Yellow Book of Associations might have it, too,
but that one is probably a long shot, since they are
mostly concerned with trade associations.

Hope this helps.

Mark Gellis
mgellis@kettering.edu




David Schwalm wrote:
>
> I'm planning to do a little presentation at the conference on developing
> mutually supportive relationships between WPAs and their counterparts who
> direct first-year math and beginning language programs and possibly
> communication programs as well. I have been able to track down some kind of
> organization for language program directors, but I'm not doing so well on
> Math program directors. Our immediate past and present directors at ASU tell
> me they know of no such organization (but wish there was one). If some of
> you would share this note with your Math program directors and ask them to
> get in touch with me (email is best) I'd appreciate it. Thanks much.
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Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 15 Jun 1999 to 16 Jun 1999 (#1999-67)
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Susan Wyche is unavailable until August 15.
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Anita R. Guynn" <guynnar@BELOIT.EDU>
Subject:      will post
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hi all -- our e-access on campus was knocked out by lightning for a few
days (yikes!); I will soon collate and post the "readings suggestions," as
a couple of people have requested. Thanks,

Anita


---------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
                              Director of the Writing Program
                              Box 262,  Beloit College
                              Beloit, WI 53511
                              608-363-2360
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Kathy,
I agree with Ed, and I also want to add a couple of points.

First, your goals are modest, but sound. Modest because I think you should
take Ed's references and fight the use of CLEP as an example of blatant
misuse.  Sound because I think that all good assessment is local--fight for
that local, direct test as a minimum level of good practice.  In time, you
might do better than that, but you need go construct your case that a
local, direct test is the *least* the institution should be doing.  Ed's
book is terrific in constructing that argument.  Also look at Roberta
Camp's essays in the WIlliamson and Huot book _Validating Holistic Scoring_
and in Ed's co-edited collection, _Assessment of Writing_, from MLA.

Second, I'd write a report describing what would happen if this policy goes
into effect:

--all but the very poorest writers will have no college writing course.
They'll just go, unprepared, into the rest of the curriculum.  What are the
anticipated effects on other courses?  Other faculty?  On the students
themselves, particularly as they become alumni?

--By necessity, your fycomp courses will become remedial, since you'll only
be dealing with the lowest cadre of entering students.  By the time the
mistake has become apparent, recovery will require a major effort.

--enrollments in fycomp will go down, of course, so those tuition dollars
will not come in.  Fycomp is a cash cow (you can work out your local
figures for this, and several folks on this list have made that case for
their institutions in the past couple of years, so the info is in the
archives), so the institution will suffer financially by basically
eliminating the cash cow.

--once the administration realized what a fiasco it has perpetrated,
recovery will be very difficult.  The labor force for teaching all those
sections will dry up, and in your location, they won't be easy to replace.

There are probably other outcomes that others could add.

Now, I'd expect this report to have little effect (but if it does, so much
the better).  You'll be Cassandra.  But when the worst happens, and it
will, you'll be able to wag that report under their noses and *then* you'll
be able to get pretty much anything you want if you'll just FIX the
situation.

So, either the report works, and you stave off this really foolish move on
the administration's part, or it doesn't and when things fall apart, you'll
have established your ethos as soothsayer.

Good luck in this very dismal situation,
Bill

>Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the misuse of the
>CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my Teaching
>and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In 1973, a
>national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened at
>Bradley University
>in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference became an
>NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia King,
>Equiv-
>alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the CLEP
>general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.  Migod,
>that
>was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden stake that
>will put this thing to rest for good?
>
>                                                --Ed White
>
>At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
>>This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's listserv
>>for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and advice
>>about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher Education
>>adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
>>composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's unclear
>>whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A 44
>>corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample population, and
>>that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can imagine.
>>Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
>>students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I could use
>>some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
>>
>>        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American Council on
>>        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
>>        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
>>
>>        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
>>        CLEP?
>>
>>What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only ONE
>>semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam, consisting
>>of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but scored
>>similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is better in
>>just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
>>
>>Thanks much.
>>
>>Kathy Dixon
>>
>>
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Well, Bill hits 'em high and I'll hit 'em low and we'll have a virtual
tackle.  But you, Kathy, are on the line.  Here's one fact, among many,
that is not generally known, about the norming of the CLEP general exams,
that is, the five multiple-choice tests designed to give college credit in
General Education for Humanities, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences,
English, and Mathematics.  The test scores are only meaningful in relation
to the norm group, as with all such tests; that is, a score of 35% means
that your score is higher than 35% of the norm group. So who is this norm
group?  When you ask, you will be told that a very large number of
students from very many campuses made up the group.  What you will NOT be
told is that the only characteristic all of them shared was that they were
second term sophomores somewhere.  Notice: they may or may not have taken
(not to speak of passed) fyc.  The norm group simply presumes that every
second term college sophomore has passed fyc and thus writes well enough
to be part of the norm group for a credit-bearing test for six units of
fyc.  I wonder if anyone else on this list of well-informed WPAs has been
aware of this little-known fact.  For some obscure reason, ETS has not
been eager to publicize it.  --Ed White


On Thu, 17 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:

> Kathy,
> I agree with Ed, and I also want to add a couple of points.
>
> First, your goals are modest, but sound. Modest because I think you should
> take Ed's references and fight the use of CLEP as an example of blatant
> misuse.  Sound because I think that all good assessment is local--fight for
> that local, direct test as a minimum level of good practice.  In time, you
> might do better than that, but you need go construct your case that a
> local, direct test is the *least* the institution should be doing.  Ed's
> book is terrific in constructing that argument.  Also look at Roberta
> Camp's essays in the WIlliamson and Huot book _Validating Holistic Scoring_
> and in Ed's co-edited collection, _Assessment of Writing_, from MLA.
>
> Second, I'd write a report describing what would happen if this policy goes
> into effect:
>
> --all but the very poorest writers will have no college writing course.
> They'll just go, unprepared, into the rest of the curriculum.  What are the
> anticipated effects on other courses?  Other faculty?  On the students
> themselves, particularly as they become alumni?
>
> --By necessity, your fycomp courses will become remedial, since you'll only
> be dealing with the lowest cadre of entering students.  By the time the
> mistake has become apparent, recovery will require a major effort.
>
> --enrollments in fycomp will go down, of course, so those tuition dollars
> will not come in.  Fycomp is a cash cow (you can work out your local
> figures for this, and several folks on this list have made that case for
> their institutions in the past couple of years, so the info is in the
> archives), so the institution will suffer financially by basically
> eliminating the cash cow.
>
> --once the administration realized what a fiasco it has perpetrated,
> recovery will be very difficult.  The labor force for teaching all those
> sections will dry up, and in your location, they won't be easy to replace.
>
> There are probably other outcomes that others could add.
>
> Now, I'd expect this report to have little effect (but if it does, so much
> the better).  You'll be Cassandra.  But when the worst happens, and it
> will, you'll be able to wag that report under their noses and *then* you'll
> be able to get pretty much anything you want if you'll just FIX the
> situation.
>
> So, either the report works, and you stave off this really foolish move on
> the administration's part, or it doesn't and when things fall apart, you'll
> have established your ethos as soothsayer.
>
> Good luck in this very dismal situation,
> Bill
>
> >Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the misuse of the
> >CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my Teaching
> >and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In 1973, a
> >national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened at
> >Bradley University
> >in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference became an
> >NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia King,
> >Equiv-
> >alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the CLEP
> >general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.  Migod,
> >that
> >was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden stake that
> >will put this thing to rest for good?
> >
> >                                                --Ed White
> >
> >At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
> >>This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's listserv
> >>for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and advice
> >>about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher Education
> >>adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
> >>composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's unclear
> >>whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A 44
> >>corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample population, and
> >>that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can imagine.
> >>Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
> >>students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I could use
> >>some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
> >>
> >>        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American Council on
> >>        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
> >>        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
> >>
> >>        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
> >>        CLEP?
> >>
> >>What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only ONE
> >>semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam, consisting
> >>of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but scored
> >>similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is better in
> >>just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
> >>
> >>Thanks much.
> >>
> >>Kathy Dixon
> >>
> >>
>
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Edward White ...wrote..=20

"I wonder if anyone else on this list of well-informed WPAs has been aware =
of this little-known fact.  For some obscure reason, ETS has not been =
eager to publicize it.  --Ed White

Ed,
Are you suggesting some kind of conspiratorial animus by ETS to keep this =
normative information from users of their instruments? I think most norm =
group information is published for all their tests in technical manuals =
which are generally not all that arcane and are readily available to the =
public.
My experience has been that most test critics don't read the medium print =
but just love to excoriate the use of tests. Period.=20

Helmuts=20
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene Ward <iward@KSU.EDU>
Subject:      Help w/ new test?
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Dear all,

Regents College Exams (formerly ACT:PEP)  has just introduced a new "English
Composition Test"  which offers three writing prompts, a "proposal," an
"analysis and response" and a "response to Writing Sample"  Does anyone have
any praise, blame, or comment on this test?

What kinds of information should I ask "Regents College Exams" for in
deciding if KSU wish to use it as a "credit by examination" test?

Irene Ward
Director of Expository Writing
Associate Professor of English
iward@ksu.edu
785.532.2171
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Well, you are right, Helmutz, and you caught me with my sarcasm showing.
There is no conspiracy here and ETS is usually quite professional about
its test data.  Nonetheless, I still wonder how many, if any, of the
people on this list have read "the medium print" and understood the
problem I point to in the norm group.  Most people in our field will not
even distinguish among the seven or so CLEP tests in English, just talking
about "the CLEP."  Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect ETS, or any
business, to feature prominently the flaws in its products.
                                                --Ed White

On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Helmuts Feifs wrote:

> Edward White ...wrote..
>
> "I wonder if anyone else on this list of well-informed WPAs has been aware of this little-known fact.  For some obscure reason, ETS has not been eager to publicize it.  --Ed White
>

> Ed, Are you suggesting some kind of conspiratorial animus by ETS to keep
> this normative information from users of their instruments? I think most
> norm group information is published for all their tests in technical
> manuals which are generally not all that arcane and are readily
> available to the public.  My experience has been that most test critics
> don't read the medium print but just love to excoriate the use of tests.
> Period.
>
> Helmuts
>
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Irene, the key to adoption of any outside test is local norming.  I don't
know about these tests, and I'd really like to have more information.  But
at the very least, you will want to give the test to an appropriate sample
of students on your campus and then compare the information it yields to
the information your usual process yields.  Is it examining the right
things?  Does it convey the right message to students, teachers, others?
Is it worth the cost in time and money?  Such local studies are often
supported by the vendor.  Meanwhile, you will want to look closely at the
validity and reliability data supplied by the test maker, along with the
makeup of the norm group.  This only scratches the surface, but it's a
start.  --Ed White

On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Irene Ward wrote:

> Dear all,
>
> Regents College Exams (formerly ACT:PEP)  has just introduced a new "English
> Composition Test"  which offers three writing prompts, a "proposal," an
> "analysis and response" and a "response to Writing Sample"  Does anyone have
> any praise, blame, or comment on this test?
>
> What kinds of information should I ask "Regents College Exams" for in
> deciding if KSU wish to use it as a "credit by examination" test?
>
> Irene Ward
> Director of Expository Writing
> Associate Professor of English
> iward@ksu.edu
> 785.532.2171
>
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Ed White, re: silver bullet:  well you may ask!  It's not the general CLEP
exam, though, but the Freshman Composition exam.  I will try to find Burt,
et al.  Do you know of anyone at ACE that could help?  I know this is so
awful to bring to your attention again after 30 years of work....

Kathy Dixon

On Wed, 16 Jun 1999, Ed White wrote:

> Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the misuse of the
> CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my Teaching
> and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In 1973, a
> national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened at
> Bradley University
> in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference became an
> NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia King,
> Equiv-
> alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the CLEP
> general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.  Migod,
> that
> was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden stake that
> will put this thing to rest for good?
>
>                                                 --Ed White
>
> At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
> >This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's listserv
> >for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and advice
> >about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher Education
> >adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
> >composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's unclear
> >whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A 44
> >corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample population, and
> >that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can imagine.
> >Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
> >students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I could use
> >some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
> >
> >        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American Council on
> >        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
> >        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
> >
> >        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
> >        CLEP?
> >
> >What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only ONE
> >semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam, consisting
> >of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but scored
> >similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is better in
> >just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
> >
> >Thanks much.
> >
> >Kathy Dixon
> >
> >
>
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Ed and all,

The address of Regents College Written Examinations is:  Regents College, 7
Columbus Circle, Albany, NY 11203-5159; 518-464-8500, or
testadmn@regents.edu

This test is being administered through Sylvan Learning Centers.

Irene
-----Original Message-----
From: Edward White <ewhite@CSUSB.EDU>
To: WPA-L@asu.edu <WPA-L@asu.edu>
Date: Friday, June 18, 1999 12:39 PM
Subject: Re: Help w/ new test?


>Irene, the key to adoption of any outside test is local norming.  I don't
>know about these tests, and I'd really like to have more information.  But
>at the very least, you will want to give the test to an appropriate sample
>of students on your campus and then compare the information it yields to
>the information your usual process yields.  Is it examining the right
>things?  Does it convey the right message to students, teachers, others?
>Is it worth the cost in time and money?  Such local studies are often
>supported by the vendor.  Meanwhile, you will want to look closely at the
>validity and reliability data supplied by the test maker, along with the
>makeup of the norm group.  This only scratches the surface, but it's a
>start.  --Ed White
>
>On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Irene Ward wrote:
>
>> Dear all,
>>
>> Regents College Exams (formerly ACT:PEP)  has just introduced a new
"English
>> Composition Test"  which offers three writing prompts, a "proposal," an
>> "analysis and response" and a "response to Writing Sample"  Does anyone
have
>> any praise, blame, or comment on this test?
>>
>> What kinds of information should I ask "Regents College Exams" for in
>> deciding if KSU wish to use it as a "credit by examination" test?
>>
>> Irene Ward
>> Director of Expository Writing
>> Associate Professor of English
>> iward@ksu.edu
>> 785.532.2171
>>
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To Bill Condon:

This is super advice.  It was the Board of Higher Education, not the
administration (which at this point supports me fully), who will have to
be addressed, but still much of what you say should be helpful.  Also, the
administrators don't think of comp as a "cash cow" but rather a "loss
leader."  I'd like to be able to locate the archives to which you refer to
learn how to counter that particular point. In any event, I'll print off
your suggestions and refer to them as I work on making my case.  Thanks
very much.

Kathy Dixon

On Thu, 17 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:

> Kathy,
> I agree with Ed, and I also want to add a couple of points.
>
> First, your goals are modest, but sound. Modest because I think you should
> take Ed's references and fight the use of CLEP as an example of blatant
> misuse.  Sound because I think that all good assessment is local--fight for
> that local, direct test as a minimum level of good practice.  In time, you
> might do better than that, but you need go construct your case that a
> local, direct test is the *least* the institution should be doing.  Ed's
> book is terrific in constructing that argument.  Also look at Roberta
> Camp's essays in the WIlliamson and Huot book _Validating Holistic Scoring_
> and in Ed's co-edited collection, _Assessment of Writing_, from MLA.
>
> Second, I'd write a report describing what would happen if this policy goes
> into effect:
>
> --all but the very poorest writers will have no college writing course.
> They'll just go, unprepared, into the rest of the curriculum.  What are the
> anticipated effects on other courses?  Other faculty?  On the students
> themselves, particularly as they become alumni?
>
> --By necessity, your fycomp courses will become remedial, since you'll only
> be dealing with the lowest cadre of entering students.  By the time the
> mistake has become apparent, recovery will require a major effort.
>
> --enrollments in fycomp will go down, of course, so those tuition dollars
> will not come in.  Fycomp is a cash cow (you can work out your local
> figures for this, and several folks on this list have made that case for
> their institutions in the past couple of years, so the info is in the
> archives), so the institution will suffer financially by basically
> eliminating the cash cow.
>
> --once the administration realized what a fiasco it has perpetrated,
> recovery will be very difficult.  The labor force for teaching all those
> sections will dry up, and in your location, they won't be easy to replace.
>
> There are probably other outcomes that others could add.
>
> Now, I'd expect this report to have little effect (but if it does, so much
> the better).  You'll be Cassandra.  But when the worst happens, and it
> will, you'll be able to wag that report under their noses and *then* you'll
> be able to get pretty much anything you want if you'll just FIX the
> situation.
>
> So, either the report works, and you stave off this really foolish move on
> the administration's part, or it doesn't and when things fall apart, you'll
> have established your ethos as soothsayer.
>
> Good luck in this very dismal situation,
> Bill
>
> >Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the misuse of the
> >CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my Teaching
> >and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In 1973, a
> >national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened at
> >Bradley University
> >in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference became an
> >NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia King,
> >Equiv-
> >alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the CLEP
> >general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.  Migod,
> >that
> >was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden stake that
> >will put this thing to rest for good?
> >
> >                                                --Ed White
> >
> >At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
> >>This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's listserv
> >>for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and advice
> >>about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher Education
> >>adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
> >>composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's unclear
> >>whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A 44
> >>corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample population, and
> >>that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can imagine.
> >>Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
> >>students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I could use
> >>some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
> >>
> >>        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American Council on
> >>        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
> >>        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
> >>
> >>        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
> >>        CLEP?
> >>
> >>What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only ONE
> >>semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam, consisting
> >>of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but scored
> >>similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is better in
> >>just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
> >>
> >>Thanks much.
> >>
> >>Kathy Dixon
> >>
> >>
>
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Kathy, maybe someone on the list is more up to date on these tests than I
am.  I do remember that the CLEP Subject Exams were very much better than
the general exams; the Analysis and Interpretation of Literature one, for
instance, struck me as quite good, last time I saw it.  There used to be a
group of Subject Exams for fyc, all with similar names: Freshman English,
English Composition, Freshman Composition, etc.  Some were much better
than others.  I used to have private nicknames for these tests; "the fifty
years out of date grammar test" for instance.  But my information is at
least a decade old and things must have changed. ACE will not be of much
help to you; its booklets just give some test data and recommended credit
scores for various tests.  You'll really have to examine the thing itself
and perhaps run a local norm study to see if it is appropriate to your
students and your curriculum.  --Ed White

On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Kathleen G Dixon wrote:

> Ed White, re: silver bullet:  well you may ask!  It's not the general CLEP
> exam, though, but the Freshman Composition exam.  I will try to find Burt,
> et al.  Do you know of anyone at ACE that could help?  I know this is so
> awful to bring to your attention again after 30 years of work....
>
> Kathy Dixon
>
> On Wed, 16 Jun 1999, Ed White wrote:
>
> > Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the misuse of the
> > CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my Teaching
> > and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In 1973, a
> > national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened at
> > Bradley University
> > in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference became an
> > NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia King,
> > Equiv-
> > alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the CLEP
> > general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.  Migod,
> > that
> > was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden stake that
> > will put this thing to rest for good?
> >
> >                                                 --Ed White
> >
> > At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
> > >This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's listserv
> > >for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and advice
> > >about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher Education
> > >adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
> > >composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's unclear
> > >whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A 44
> > >corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample population, and
> > >that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can imagine.
> > >Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
> > >students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I could use
> > >some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
> > >
> > >        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American Council on
> > >        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
> > >        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
> > >
> > >        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
> > >        CLEP?
> > >
> > >What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only ONE
> > >semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam, consisting
> > >of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but scored
> > >similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is better in
> > >just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
> > >
> > >Thanks much.
> > >
> > >Kathy Dixon
> > >
> > >
> >
>
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Here's some late-breaking news for those of you planning to register
on-site for the WPA Conference next month.

Yesterday, our conference coordinator asked us to let you know that even
if you plan to pay your registration on-site, you should send in the
registration form to preregister. Otherwise, you will not have a name
badge and conference packet prepared for you. More importantly, without
a pretty accurate account of how many are coming, there won't be
enough food!

So please, if you haven't done so, send in that registration form and
indicate that you will pay on-site. Purdue accepts Visa, Mastercard,
Discover, checks, and even cash.

Need another registration form? The URL for the electronic version of
the WPA workshop and conference registration brochure is

http://www.cll.purdue.edu/conf/WPA99.htm

See you soon!

Bud and Shirley

--
Irwin Weiser
Department of English
Purdue University
iweiser@purdue.edu
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To Ed:

The way ACE would figure into this whole thing is if they do not really
know what they are recommending.  If I'm going to do all of this
persuasive work, anyway, I might as well target ACE as well as our state's
Board of Higher Education.  And so much the better if ACE were to change
its recommendations (even if it were only to raise the minimum CLEP score
a few notches); our Board would consider noteworthy that change alone.

Kathy dixon


On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Edward White wrote:

> Kathy, maybe someone on the list is more up to date on these tests than I
> am.  I do remember that the CLEP Subject Exams were very much better than
> the general exams; the Analysis and Interpretation of Literature one, for
> instance, struck me as quite good, last time I saw it.  There used to be a
> group of Subject Exams for fyc, all with similar names: Freshman English,
> English Composition, Freshman Composition, etc.  Some were much better
> than others.  I used to have private nicknames for these tests; "the fifty
> years out of date grammar test" for instance.  But my information is at
> least a decade old and things must have changed. ACE will not be of much
> help to you; its booklets just give some test data and recommended credit
> scores for various tests.  You'll really have to examine the thing itself
> and perhaps run a local norm study to see if it is appropriate to your
> students and your curriculum.  --Ed White
>
> On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Kathleen G Dixon wrote:
>
> > Ed White, re: silver bullet:  well you may ask!  It's not the general CLEP
> > exam, though, but the Freshman Composition exam.  I will try to find Burt,
> > et al.  Do you know of anyone at ACE that could help?  I know this is so
> > awful to bring to your attention again after 30 years of work....
> >
> > Kathy Dixon
> >
> > On Wed, 16 Jun 1999, Ed White wrote:
> >
> > > Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the misuse of the
> > > CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my Teaching
> > > and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In 1973, a
> > > national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened at
> > > Bradley University
> > > in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference became an
> > > NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia King,
> > > Equiv-
> > > alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the CLEP
> > > general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.  Migod,
> > > that
> > > was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden stake that
> > > will put this thing to rest for good?
> > >
> > >                                                 --Ed White
> > >
> > > At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
> > > >This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's listserv
> > > >for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and advice
> > > >about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher Education
> > > >adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
> > > >composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's unclear
> > > >whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A 44
> > > >corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample population, and
> > > >that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can imagine.
> > > >Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
> > > >students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I could use
> > > >some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
> > > >
> > > >        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American Council on
> > > >        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
> > > >        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
> > > >
> > > >        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
> > > >        CLEP?
> > > >
> > > >What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only ONE
> > > >semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam, consisting
> > > >of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but scored
> > > >similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is better in
> > > >just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
> > > >
> > > >Thanks much.
> > > >
> > > >Kathy Dixon
> > > >
> > > >
> > >
> >
>
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<Apologies for cross-posting>

As a result of the recent thread on "theory" on ACW-L, we perceive an
interest in this topic that warrants a space devoted to such topics. This
initiative  also recognizes the call for "shared investments" that James
Inman and others suggested early in the thread, and which resulted in
their establishment of some Tuesday Cafe discussions at Connections MOO
in the coming months. We applaud that initiative and wish to add an email
discussion list to complement the MOO sessions at Connections. To that
end, we invite all interested to subscribe to this new list we're calling
"Computers, Writing, and Theory" by sending a message to:

majordomo@utdallas.edu

Leave the subject line blank, and enter the following message into the
body of the email:

subscribe cwt

[NOTE: We realize there is a CWTA list for computers and writing TAs, and
our list should not be confused with that list, which serves a very
valuable purpose.]

The following information describes the scope and purpose of CWT:

Welcome to the CWT list (Computers, Writing, and Theory)! This list
invites discussion on a number of topics related to computers and writing,
rhetoric/comp and technology, media studies, and the theory and pedagogy
related to these fields. It aims to provide a space for engaging
discussions about scholarship and teaching at the intersection of theory
and practice. Choosing neither to privilege nor to dismiss one or the
other, CWT encourages the connection between concrete theorizing and
theorized practice. It aims, specifically, to make a space for discussions
among scholars in the arts and humanities who do not respond to
institutional (or disciplinary) pressures to distinguish artificially
between two domains of intellectual work.  CWT is particularly interested
in holding discussions that involve theories from a number of disciplines
as they relate to the research and teaching of rhetoric, writing,
hypertext, WWW, MOOs, and other electronic expressions. This list is
committed to inclusivity and equal opportunity for theoretical and
practical concerns.

Co-moderators,

Cynthia Haynes (cynthiah@utdallas.edu)
D. Diane Davis (d-davis@uiowa.edu)

_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Kathy,

Your strategy has the added benefit of not attacking the State Board as
well.  Making ACE the bad guy might save them from having to admit that they
are wrong and easier to back of this unwise policy.

Irene
-----Original Message-----
From: Kathleen G Dixon <dixon@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
To: WPA-L@asu.edu <WPA-L@asu.edu>
Date: Friday, June 18, 1999 1:53 PM
Subject: Re: low CLEP score exemptions


>To Ed:
>
>The way ACE would figure into this whole thing is if they do not really
>know what they are recommending.  If I'm going to do all of this
>persuasive work, anyway, I might as well target ACE as well as our state's
>Board of Higher Education.  And so much the better if ACE were to change
>its recommendations (even if it were only to raise the minimum CLEP score
>a few notches); our Board would consider noteworthy that change alone.
>
>Kathy dixon
>
>
>On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Edward White wrote:
>
>> Kathy, maybe someone on the list is more up to date on these tests than I
>> am.  I do remember that the CLEP Subject Exams were very much better than
>> the general exams; the Analysis and Interpretation of Literature one, for
>> instance, struck me as quite good, last time I saw it.  There used to be
a
>> group of Subject Exams for fyc, all with similar names: Freshman English,
>> English Composition, Freshman Composition, etc.  Some were much better
>> than others.  I used to have private nicknames for these tests; "the
fifty
>> years out of date grammar test" for instance.  But my information is at
>> least a decade old and things must have changed. ACE will not be of much
>> help to you; its booklets just give some test data and recommended credit
>> scores for various tests.  You'll really have to examine the thing itself
>> and perhaps run a local norm study to see if it is appropriate to your
>> students and your curriculum.  --Ed White
>>
>> On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Kathleen G Dixon wrote:
>>
>> > Ed White, re: silver bullet:  well you may ask!  It's not the general
CLEP
>> > exam, though, but the Freshman Composition exam.  I will try to find
Burt,
>> > et al.  Do you know of anyone at ACE that could help?  I know this is
so
>> > awful to bring to your attention again after 30 years of work....
>> >
>> > Kathy Dixon
>> >
>> > On Wed, 16 Jun 1999, Ed White wrote:
>> >
>> > > Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the
misuse of the
>> > > CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my
Teaching
>> > > and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In
1973, a
>> > > national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened
at
>> > > Bradley University
>> > > in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference
became an
>> > > NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia
King,
>> > > Equiv-
>> > > alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the
CLEP
>> > > general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.
Migod,
>> > > that
>> > > was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden
stake that
>> > > will put this thing to rest for good?
>> > >
>> > >                                                 --Ed White
>> > >
>> > > At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
>> > > >This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's
listserv
>> > > >for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and
advice
>> > > >about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher
Education
>> > > >adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
>> > > >composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's
unclear
>> > > >whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A
44
>> > > >corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample
population, and
>> > > >that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can
imagine.
>> > > >Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
>> > > >students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I
could use
>> > > >some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
>> > > >
>> > > >        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American
Council on
>> > > >        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
>> > > >        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
>> > > >
>> > > >        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
>> > > >        CLEP?
>> > > >
>> > > >What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only
ONE
>> > > >semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam,
consisting
>> > > >of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but
scored
>> > > >similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is
better in
>> > > >just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
>> > > >
>> > > >Thanks much.
>> > > >
>> > > >Kathy Dixon
>> > > >
>> > > >
>> > >
>> >
>>
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Edward White wrote:

>Nonetheless, I still wonder how many, if any, of the
>people on this list have read "the medium print" and understood the
>problem I point to in the norm group.  Most people in our field will not
>even distinguish among the seven or so CLEP tests in English, just talking
>about "the CLEP."  Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect ETS, or any
>business, to feature prominently the flaws in its products.

Of course, it's not reasonable for a business to do anything that hurts its
trade. That's why it is reasonable for us to be suspicious of commercial
claims in the absence of specific knowledge. I'd also say it is reasonable
of us to attend to the substance of our work more than to ferreting out
specific commercial knowledge when, in most cases, an ignorant suspicion
will lead to roughly the same conclusion as informed judgment.

Unfortunately, our lack of real control over our own programs puts us into
the position of having to defend ourselves against commercial claims, and
so all this reasonableness goes out the window. I hope Helmutz can
understand why our circumstances make us habitually grumpy about commercial
tests that, more often than not, are being foisted on us by people who may
have read the documentation but simply do not know the reality.


=============================================================
Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
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Don't for a minute think that ACE is easy to move.  I was on a national ACE
committee back in the early 1980s that undertook to renorm the CLEP
recommended cut scores; very high powered, with Big Time university
president Frank Newman as chair and Big Funding from the Carnegie
Endowment.  A couple of years of technical and other work didn't yield
enough information to change those recommendations, though most of the
committee members were hoping we could do so.  College credit by exam is a
big business in this country and it takes major data and major allies to
move big business.   Be careful not to come over as one more whiner about
how no student should get credit without taking your particular course, the
surest way to be ignored.  --Ed White


At 03:14 PM 6/18/99 -0500, you wrote:
>Kathy,
>
>Your strategy has the added benefit of not attacking the State Board as
>well.  Making ACE the bad guy might save them from having to admit that they
>are wrong and easier to back of this unwise policy.
>
>Irene
>-----Original Message-----
>From: Kathleen G Dixon <dixon@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
>To: WPA-L@asu.edu <WPA-L@asu.edu>
>Date: Friday, June 18, 1999 1:53 PM
>Subject: Re: low CLEP score exemptions
>
>
>>To Ed:
>>
>>The way ACE would figure into this whole thing is if they do not really
>>know what they are recommending.  If I'm going to do all of this
>>persuasive work, anyway, I might as well target ACE as well as our state's
>>Board of Higher Education.  And so much the better if ACE were to change
>>its recommendations (even if it were only to raise the minimum CLEP score
>>a few notches); our Board would consider noteworthy that change alone.
>>
>>Kathy dixon
>>
>>
>>On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Edward White wrote:
>>
>>> Kathy, maybe someone on the list is more up to date on these tests than I
>>> am.  I do remember that the CLEP Subject Exams were very much better than
>>> the general exams; the Analysis and Interpretation of Literature one, for
>>> instance, struck me as quite good, last time I saw it.  There used to be
>a
>>> group of Subject Exams for fyc, all with similar names: Freshman English,
>>> English Composition, Freshman Composition, etc.  Some were much better
>>> than others.  I used to have private nicknames for these tests; "the
>fifty
>>> years out of date grammar test" for instance.  But my information is at
>>> least a decade old and things must have changed. ACE will not be of much
>>> help to you; its booklets just give some test data and recommended credit
>>> scores for various tests.  You'll really have to examine the thing itself
>>> and perhaps run a local norm study to see if it is appropriate to your
>>> students and your curriculum.  --Ed White
>>>
>>> On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Kathleen G Dixon wrote:
>>>
>>> > Ed White, re: silver bullet:  well you may ask!  It's not the general
>CLEP
>>> > exam, though, but the Freshman Composition exam.  I will try to find
>Burt,
>>> > et al.  Do you know of anyone at ACE that could help?  I know this is
>so
>>> > awful to bring to your attention again after 30 years of work....
>>> >
>>> > Kathy Dixon
>>> >
>>> > On Wed, 16 Jun 1999, Ed White wrote:
>>> >
>>> > > Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the
>misuse of the
>>> > > CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my
>Teaching
>>> > > and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In
>1973, a
>>> > > national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened
>at
>>> > > Bradley University
>>> > > in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference
>became an
>>> > > NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia
>King,
>>> > > Equiv-
>>> > > alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the
>CLEP
>>> > > general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.
>Migod,
>>> > > that
>>> > > was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden
>stake that
>>> > > will put this thing to rest for good?
>>> > >
>>> > >                                                 --Ed White
>>> > >
>>> > > At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
>>> > > >This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's
>listserv
>>> > > >for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and
>advice
>>> > > >about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher
>Education
>>> > > >adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
>>> > > >composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's
>unclear
>>> > > >whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A
>44
>>> > > >corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample
>population, and
>>> > > >that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can
>imagine.
>>> > > >Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
>>> > > >students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I
>could use
>>> > > >some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
>>> > > >
>>> > > >        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American
>Council on
>>> > > >        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
>>> > > >        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
>>> > > >
>>> > > >        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
>>> > > >        CLEP?
>>> > > >
>>> > > >What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only
>ONE
>>> > > >semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam,
>consisting
>>> > > >of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but
>scored
>>> > > >similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is
>better in
>>> > > >just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
>>> > > >
>>> > > >Thanks much.
>>> > > >
>>> > > >Kathy Dixon
>>> > > >
>>> > > >
>>> > >
>>> >
>>>
>
>
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After reading ETS AP essays for one full week, I have come to a few
realizations relative to Keith's observation of commercial
testing/norming/evaluating procedures.  Keith says: "I hope Helmutz can
understand why our circumstances make us habitually grumpy about
commercial tests that, more often than not, are being foisted on us by
people who may have read the documentation but simply do not know the
reality."  What I saw of Advanced Placement's student performance last
week illustrates more of AP pedagogy more than the AP students
themselves.  Because these kids are still mostly in the "top down"
oriented classroom where performance has much to do with formulaic
procedure/performance and teacher expectations rather than generic
reader expectations, a lot of these kids walked away from the test
confident that they did what their teachers expected of them -- and,
quite frankly, they probably did-- yet these same writers recieved low
scores from holistic readers not all that interested in the adherance to
the formulaic enumerative 5 paragraph structure, which was obviously our
testee's main goal.

The commercial testing device is, as Keith observes, not founded in
reality.  frankly, if we assessed and evaluated locally, we would not
need a homogenized national business to tell us how well our students
are doing (and how to do it) relative to the very obvious bell curve
that national norming must necessarily set up.

The most successful ETS-AP essays we discovered in our reading were the
ones that circumvented the formulaic procedures so obviously taught in
secondary education schools across the country.  When these kids
actually interpreted their prompt and worked to show how and why it
worked well, they did what the AP prompt asked for.  However, in the
classroom that prepared these kids for the test (and for college level
writing) the aim was toward formulae and structural predictability.  The
carrot of college credit hung before them, too many of these clever
students lost the prize because of their fear of failure on a
formal/structural level that steered all too many of them away from the
prize.

This said, I need to say that all of the AP teachers I met at the
reading seemed to see things in just this way; we all enjoyed the essays
that took a chance and strayed beyond the formula to show that they had
something to say rather than that they were simply forced to say
something.  The national formulaic calibration of students across the
country really shows how writing is being taught much more than how our
students are writing, which gives me even more of a reason to emphasize
comp theory and deep reading skills in Eng Education and Language Arts
courses.

All said, national standards beget a national methodolgy.  If there _is_
a test, it will become a template for learning and a majority, it seems,
will teach to it.  Of the almost 1000 essays I read last week, I didn't
see many that would merit skipping FYC . . .

Dennis Ciesielski
U of W Platteville
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 Dennis Ciesielski opined...
 =20
"The most successful ETS-AP essays we discovered in our reading were the
ones that circumvented the formulaic procedures so obviously taught in
secondary education schools across the country.  "=20

What this also tells us is that these kids cannot/will not follow =
directions for reasons that are not clear.  Part of an exam is the ability =
to read/listen to directions and to follow them. If a student demonstrates =
an inability to do this his/her grade should reflect this fact. Clever non =
responses appeal to graders, having been one,  particularly at the end of =
the day, because they break of the tedium of reading and grading the same =
thing over and over  and again.  Our affinity for this phenom also has a =
slight touch of "rage against the machine."

What graders forget is that the, "innovative, interesting essay" may be =
the only thing a kid can write. Not unlike a Miss America preparing for =
her talent competition. My problem with the exams is not that they are =
given to students but that the scores they we get back as parents and =
professionals (focused holistic, holistic, and other smoke and mirrors) =
have no information about a students writing ability  in them.

Dennis' concerns about formulaic procedures are somewhat overstated. The =
level of organization simply doesn't obtain in most schools. Conscientious =
teachers of writing are overworked, over extended, and generally win a =
psychic place  on high school faculties if they are "difficult" and have =
high standards and a high pain threshold.=20

Computers with  trait scoring algorithms cannot come soon enough.

Helmuts=20

(Helmuts with and "s")
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Most of us know the students we get in our classes, but not the ones who
have exempted out.  What would happen if a university tested all those
students (whose numbers grow every year) who have "earned" advanced
credit in high school for college composition--just to see what was
there?

Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.  She teaches
college-credit composition for seniors in high school.  The school will
not let her fail any student.  This spring she had to change the final
grade of 40 for one student to 70, under orders from the principal.
These are honors students, but the principal wants to open the course to
all students.  At that point, she said, she will refuse to teach the
class.

Rich
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wpa-l nomail
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I have heard similar stories from H.S. teacher about what's known around
here as "concurrent-enrollment" courses.  The teachers feel real pressure
not only from administrators, but also from parents who want the child to
pass no matter what.  It's also a great money scam for both the Junior
college who take this credit and collect tuition, and for the High Schools
who often get block grants back for the CCs.  The HS teachers get nothing
more in way of salary or resources.

However, there are pockets of excellence out there.  I reviewed a student
portfolio from one of these concurrent-enrollment courses in Missouri and it
was truly wonderful stuff.  Let's remember that there are good HS teachers
out there who do an excellent job in circumstances we have chosen not be in.

Irene Ward
Director of Expository Writing
Associate Professor of English
iward@ksu.edu
785.532.2171
-----Original Message-----
From: Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
To: WPA-L@asu.edu <WPA-L@asu.edu>
Date: Monday, June 21, 1999 8:56 AM
Subject: Re: low CLEP score exemptions, secrets of


>Most of us know the students we get in our classes, but not the ones who
>have exempted out.  What would happen if a university tested all those
>students (whose numbers grow every year) who have "earned" advanced
>credit in high school for college composition--just to see what was
>there?
>
>Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.  She teaches
>college-credit composition for seniors in high school.  The school will
>not let her fail any student.  This spring she had to change the final
>grade of 40 for one student to 70, under orders from the principal.
>These are honors students, but the principal wants to open the course to
>all students.  At that point, she said, she will refuse to teach the
>class.
>
>Rich
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Having been at the same reading that Dennis described, I want to complicate
Professor Feif's interpretation of what Dennis said.  The strongest papers,
in "circumventing formulaic procedures," were still "following directions."
They addressed the prompt absolutely dead on; they did not write off topic.
What they did, however, was generally to see the task as much more
complicated than students who scored at lower levels, and they reflected
that complexity in their writing.  Students scoring at the middle of the
range tended to proceed with utmost confidence with things like, "There are
three literary techniques the writer uses to achieve his effect," and go on
to describe them, technique, example, one-sentence commentary.  The
stronger writers may, too, have discussed three literary techniques but in
their analysis recognized more subtle ways these techniques were--and were
not working.  It was at this level that they transcended (and, yes, I'll
use that loaded term) the push to have everything stated with absolutely
certainty in a form that reinforced it.

I was mostly impressed with what the students were able to do, even with
that great number of students scoring 4 and 5 on a 9-point scale.  And I
was certainly impressed with the professionalism and generally
good-spirited wisdom of those reading the tests, especially the high school
teachers.
The experience didn't change my general skepticism of this sort of testing
and its impact on the curriculum, but I was impressed that it was well-done
of its kind.

And surely, Helmuts, it would be far better to abandon such testing
altogether than it would be to long for the hastened day of computer
scoring algorithms.

Doug

At 9:07 AM -0400 6/21/99, Helmuts Feifs wrote:
> Dennis Ciesielski opined...
>
>"The most successful ETS-AP essays we discovered in our reading were the
>ones that circumvented the formulaic procedures so obviously taught in
>secondary education schools across the country.  "
>
>What this also tells us is that these kids cannot/will not follow
>directions for reasons that are not clear.  Part of an exam is the ability
>to read/listen to directions and to follow them. If a student demonstrates
>an inability to do this his/her grade should reflect this fact. Clever non
>responses appeal to graders, having been one,  particularly at the end of
>the day, because they break of the tedium of reading and grading the same
>thing over and over  and again.  Our affinity for this phenom also has a
>slight touch of "rage against the machine."
>
>What graders forget is that the, "innovative, interesting essay" may be
>the only thing a kid can write. Not unlike a Miss America preparing for
>her talent competition. My problem with the exams is not that they are
>given to students but that the scores they we get back as parents and
>professionals (focused holistic, holistic, and other smoke and mirrors)
>have no information about a students writing ability  in them.
>
>Dennis' concerns about formulaic procedures are somewhat overstated. The
>level of organization simply doesn't obtain in most schools. Conscientious
>teachers of writing are overworked, over extended, and generally win a
>psychic place  on high school faculties if they are "difficult" and have
>high standards and a high pain threshold.
>
>Computers with  trait scoring algorithms cannot come soon enough.
>
>Helmuts
>
>(Helmuts with and "s")


Doug Hesse
President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)

Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html

ISU Grad Program page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
WPA page:
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
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Rich reported..

"Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.  She teaches
college-credit composition for seniors in high school.  The school will
not let her fail any student.  This spring she had to change the final
grade of 40 for one student to 70, under orders from the principal."

Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland that =
professionals will change grades at the whim of their administrators? =
Seems unlikely. Perhaps the story is just an evolving Urban Legend?

The teacher's threat to quit seems like so much blustery window dressing.  =
His/her price has been already set.=20

Helmuts =20
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Helmuts,

Maybe you would like to share a bit more of how you come to your
knowledge of the current dual credit/AP/Clep situation?

This past year I worked with four different high schools and ten
different teachers as part of our dual-credit program.  Many of the
English courses at the high schools were set up as both dual credit and
AP courses.  The AP curriculum in this situation was the most important
curriculum for the course, which meant the teachers mainly taught
literature.  In one of the schools, we actually had a hard time getting
a composition curriculum to even be taught in the dual-credit
classrooms.

This is not to say that the teachers were not very good teachers--they
simply were very good at teaching literature in these cases and not
composition.

One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at the
school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP exam
basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed in
her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned in
very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
played a huge roll.

Anyone who has worked in a public high school can verify that many
parents want their children in anything but a regular classroom.  The
pressure was so great at this school, that the administration was
creating dual credit classes even though they didn't have enough
teachers with credentials to teach the courses--I found out within the
year that two of the four dual-credit instructors didn't have masters
degrees at all.

When I talked with the teachers, two of the four were also threatening
to retire because they couldn't stand how things were being run.

I don't doubt what Rich reports at all.

Nancy Reichert
Montgomery College
Conroe, TX


> Rich reported..
>
> "Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.  She teaches
> college-credit composition for seniors in high school.  The school
will
> not let her fail any student.  This spring she had to change the final
> grade of 40 for one student to 70, under orders from the principal."
>
> Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland
that profe
> ssionals will change grades at the whim of their administrators? Seems
unlikely.
>  Perhaps the story is just an evolving Urban Legend?
>
> The teacher's threat to quit seems like so much blustery window
dressing.  His/h
> er price has been already set.
>
> Helmuts
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Helmuts Feifs wrote:

> Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland that professionals will change grades at the whim of their administrators? Seems unlikely. Perhaps the story is just an evolving Urban Legend?

It's not Urban legend. Yes, there is really this kind of intimidation in
high schools. My boyfriend told me that at his vocational school in New
Jersey the principal ordered the teachers to change the failing grades
of students, especially grades in non-vocational courses (English, Math,
etc.). The argument was that poor grades in these kinds of courses
should not keep a student from graduating. The teachers took the
principal to court over it, and the court found in favor of the
principal. The grades were changed.

Denise Rogers
University of Southwestern Louisiana
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nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:

>The AP curriculum in this situation was the most important
> curriculum for the course, which meant the teachers mainly taught
> literature.  In one of the schools, we actually had a hard time getting
> a composition curriculum to even be taught in the dual-credit
> classrooms.

When I taught in Arkansas, most of my ENGL 101 students had been in
honors English. When I surveyed them to see how many of them had done
any kind of writing, with only a few exceptions, they generally said
they had done no writing, except for short answers to quiz questions.

Denise Rogers
University of Southwestern Louisiana
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Helmuts writes. . .

>Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland that
>professionals will change grades at the whim of their administrators?
>Seems unlikely. Perhaps the story is just an evolving Urban Legend?
>
>The teacher's threat to quit seems like so much blustery window dressing.
>His/her price has been already set.

I copied Rich's initial message to our campus director of "Academic
Enhancement," the program which (among other responsibilities) monitors our
incoming students' Advanced Placement (ETS) credits.  What I told this
director was that the irresponsible grade-changing and grade-inflation
which prompted me to leave high-school teaching in 1979 appears to have
escalated in the 20 years hence.  Yes, Helmut, the principal at the school
where I taught _did_ ask me to change grades--even yearly grades--for the
simple reason that the parent wanted a higher grade.  When I refused to
change the grade, the principal simply changed it himself.  At the time, I
had taught ten years at that school, was third-senior in a department of 16
staff, and was an officer in the 465-member local chapter of the NEA/OEA.
That grades could be changed without my consent (at least twice, that I
know of) and that the politically active Education Association didn't
consider it a fight they could win told me I couldn't stand another 22
years until retirement.  In the past few years, I have seen increasing
evidence of "grade first" thinking among students and especially their
parents.  Witness, as well, that during the spate of graduation
announcements two or three weeks ago, two of our small county high
schools--both of them with graduating classes of approximately 40--had
respective cotillions of valedictorians of 5 and 9.  In other words, these
small rural high schools, whose students consistently score in the bottom
third of all state tests, now have so many students with "perfect" 4.0 high
school gpa that the traditional valedictorian address has become
non-feasible even as a committee venture.

Yes, Helmut, teachers sometimes do quit teaching in public schools because
of the high-grades-at-any-cost syndrome.  I don't remember blustering about
it, but some things are tough to take home with you day after day--or at
least they were for me.  I've changed my views about the world (and my
place in it) quite significantly since 1979. . . .  Today, I'd quit a lot
more quickly in the same circumstances.

                                                        John Clark



                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio


=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 11:48:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene Ward <iward@KSU.EDU>
Subject:      HS teachers stories
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Contrary to Mr. Feifs doubts, you don't have to talk with HS English
teachers long before you hear these stories.  The other common story I hear
is that Seniors have to pass Senior English, no matter what.  I have had
etchers tell me that they had to come up with collage projects and other
non-reading/writing activities so that some students would have something
she could point to that was passing.

Helmuts, get out a bit more.

Irene Ward
Director of Expository Writing
Associate Professor of English
iward@ksu.edu
785.532.2171
-----Original Message-----
From: Helmuts Feifs <HFeifs@DPI.STATE.NC.US>
To: WPA-L@asu.edu <WPA-L@asu.edu>
Date: Monday, June 21, 1999 9:48 AM
Subject: Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?


>Rich reported..
>
>"Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.  She teaches
>college-credit composition for seniors in high school.  The school will
>not let her fail any student.  This spring she had to change the final
>grade of 40 for one student to 70, under orders from the principal."
>
>Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland that
professionals will change grades at the whim of their administrators? Seems
unlikely. Perhaps the story is just an evolving Urban Legend?
>
>The teacher's threat to quit seems like so much blustery window dressing.
His/her price has been already set.
>
>Helmuts
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 14:00:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Helmuts Feifs <HFeifs@DPI.STATE.NC.US>
Subject:      Re: HS teachers stories
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Irene stated and encouraged...

"The other common story I hear is that Seniors have to pass Senior =
English, no matter what. " =20

"Helmuts, get out a bit more."

So Irene, what would have happened if the treacher had said  NO...not now, =
not later, not ever ? Would she have been drawn and quartered in some =
public place? Most likely this same teacher had posters of wise sayings by =
Jefferson about fighting tyranny and all that.

I don't need to get out really, so many wonderful stories, so little time.

Helmuts =20
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 14:14:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Helmuts Feifs <HFeifs@DPI.STATE.NC.US>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

John said...

 "When I refused to
change the grade, the principal simply changed it himself.  At the time, I
had taught ten years at that school, was third-senior in a department of =
16
staff, and was an officer in the 465-member local chapter of the NEA/OEA."

Congratulations John, at least you didn't change the score. Standing up =
for your principles is a very difficult and at times economically =
dangerous, given mortgages and all.  My sense is that you understand that  =
the only worthwile leadership is leadership by example. How can you teach =
someone if you can only talk the talk and  not walk the walk...even with =
tiny steps.

What did the NEA do for you?

Helmuts =20
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Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 14:16:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Helmuts Feifs <HFeifs@DPI.STATE.NC.US>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Denise,=20

Could you get a complete citation on that court case?

Helmuts=20

>>> "Denise M. Rogers" <dmr2899@USL.EDU> 06/21/99 11:47AM >>>
Helmuts Feifs wrote:

> Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland =
that professionals will change grades at the whim of their administrators? =
Seems unlikely. Perhaps the story is just an evolving Urban Legend?

It's not Urban legend. Yes, there is really this kind of intimidation in
high schools. My boyfriend told me that at his vocational school in New
Jersey the principal ordered the teachers to change the failing grades
of students, especially grades in non-vocational courses (English, Math,
etc.). The argument was that poor grades in these kinds of courses
should not keep a student from graduating. The teachers took the
principal to court over it, and the court found in favor of the
principal. The grades were changed.

Denise Rogers
University of Southwestern Louisiana
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 14:27:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Joel Nydahl <jnydahl@BROWARD.CC.FL.US>
Organization: Broward Community College
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Helmuts,

Are you aware that your responses (at least on my screen) are running
off the screen--literally by hundreds of characters?  Your last message
was nearly all in one long line, requiring me to scroll right for a
couple of seconds to read it.

I've noticed this with the responses from a few others as well.  Anybody
else seeing this kind of thing.

David--are you aware of what's going on?  Or is it only me who's having
this problem.

--
______________________________________________________________________

Joel Nydahl, Ph.D.                              PHONE:  (954) 475-6642
Chair, English Department                         FAX:  (954) 475-6646
Broward Community College
3501 Southwest Davie Road
Davie, Florida 33314                 E-MAIL:  jnydahl@broward.cc.fl.us

                               BIRD LIVES!
______________________________________________________________________
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Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 11:27:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         David Schwalm <DAVID.SCHWALM@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain

I an not having the problem Joel notes with Helmuts' posts. Let me know off
lists if other are having this probelm.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Joel Nydahl [SMTP:jnydahl@BROWARD.CC.FL.US]
> Sent: Monday, June 21, 1999 11:27 AM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
>
> Helmuts,
>
> Are you aware that your responses (at least on my screen) are running
> off the screen--literally by hundreds of characters?  Your last message
> was nearly all in one long line, requiring me to scroll right for a
> couple of seconds to read it.
>
> I've noticed this with the responses from a few others as well.  Anybody
> else seeing this kind of thing.
>
> David--are you aware of what's going on?  Or is it only me who's having
> this problem.
>
> --
> ______________________________________________________________________
>
> Joel Nydahl, Ph.D.                              PHONE:  (954) 475-6642
> Chair, English Department                         FAX:  (954) 475-6646
> Broward Community College
> 3501 Southwest Davie Road
> Davie, Florida 33314                 E-MAIL:  jnydahl@broward.cc.fl.us
>
>                                BIRD LIVES!
> ______________________________________________________________________
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Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 13:43:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Ciesielski <ciesield@UWPLATT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP score exemptions, (f=ma)
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT

Doug,
Thanx for explaining my response re the AP reading.  As an AP reader, I
wasn't looking, as Helmuts suggests, for creative off-task responses.
Indeed, my use of "circumventing" had nothing to do with off-task
writing responses.  Rather, it had to do with taking the chances
necessary to good writing rather than adhering to the safe but reductive
CTP "fiver"   My further implication was that adherance to the reductive
five paragraph formulae drilled into so many of our AP kids prevented
them from "nailing" the question.  A good many of the essays I read
began nicely enough with a thoughtful thesis and a promise of
interpretive insight only to be tripped up with the form-driven
enumerative approach that totally threw our youngsters off  the scent

cheers
dennis
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 11:49:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         CJ <azcacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      hip-hop word wrap :-)
In-Reply-To:  <376E8405.9F51A6C4@broward.cc.fl.us>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Hey, this is the fun of techno-interface.

Sometimes you wrap, sometimes you don't.

In Eudora, I can just hilight text and make it wrap, which is what I do
when the display is strange. Sounds to me like Helmuts was being courteous
by turning off his auto-styles, which often includes word wrap (everyone's
screen will hold different character-lengths, etc).

Since Joel is using Netscrape mail and Helmuts is using Novell....

Looks like the two of you can never marry. Sorry guys.

CJ Jeney
(back by popular demand)


>Helmuts,
>
>Are you aware that your responses (at least on my screen) are running
>off the screen--literally by hundreds of characters?  Your last message
>was nearly all in one long line, requiring me to scroll right for a
>couple of seconds to read it.
>
>I've noticed this with the responses from a few others as well.  Anybody
>else seeing this kind of thing.
>
>David--are you aware of what's going on?  Or is it only me who's having
>this problem.
>
>--
>______________________________________________________________________
>
>Joel Nydahl, Ph.D.
____________________________
CJ Jeney
Dept of English
Rhetoric & Composition
Arizona State University
azcacti@asu.edu

http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
--------------------------------------------------
Mork: "Fly little egg! You're free!"
Egg:   *splatt*
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Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 14:19:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Denise M. Rogers" <dmr2899@USL.EDU>
Organization: USL
Subject:      Re: HS teachers stories
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Helmuts Feifs wrote:

> So Irene, what would have happened if the treacher had said  NO...not now, not later, not ever ?

The principal would have changed the grades for her.

Denise Rogers
University of Southwestern Louisiana
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 12:15:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
In-Reply-To:  <s76e185f.084@mail>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"

Helmuts,
You seem to have an agenda that leads you to purposefully disregard
important parts of people's posts.  First, you reoriented Dennis's message
so that it came to mean that students hadn't followed directions (which was
not what Dennis said, as Doug Hesse's response explains).  Now you're
trying to say that Rich's story is an urban legend, ignoring a key phrase:

>"Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.

Now, I know Rich Haswell to be a careful, skeptical person.  He would not
report this story as truth if he thought it might be an urban legend, or if
he thought the teacher was not a reliable source.

Maybe I'm misinterpreting your responses, too, Helmuts.  If so, I'll
apologize in advance and chalk it up to your careless reading of e-mail.
Bill

>Rich reported..
>
>"Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.  She teaches
>college-credit composition for seniors in high school.  The school will
>not let her fail any student.  This spring she had to change the final
>grade of 40 for one student to 70, under orders from the principal."
>
>Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland that
>professionals will change grades at the whim of their administrators?
>Seems unlikely. Perhaps the story is just an evolving Urban Legend?
>
>The teacher's threat to quit seems like so much blustery window dressing.
>His/her price has been already set.
>
>Helmuts
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 14:21:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         "Denise M. Rogers" <dmr2899@USL.EDU>
Organization: USL
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

Helmuts Feifs wrote:
>
> Denise,
>
> Could you get a complete citation on that court case?
>
> Helmuts

I don't have it handy, but I'll ask the boyfriend the name of his
school, etc.

Denise
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 15:37:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Helmuts Feifs <HFeifs@DPI.STATE.NC.US>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Joel,
Thank you for letting me know. I will advise our techies.

>>> Joel Nydahl <jnydahl@BROWARD.CC.FL.US> 06/21/99 02:27PM >>>
Helmuts,

Are you aware that your responses (at least on my screen) are running
off the screen--literally by hundreds of characters?  Your last message
was nearly all in one long line, requiring me to scroll right for a
couple of seconds to read it.

I've noticed this with the responses from a few others as well.  Anybody
else seeing this kind of thing.

David--are you aware of what's going on?  Or is it only me who's having
this problem.

--
______________________________________________________________________

Joel Nydahl, Ph.D.                              PHONE:  (954) 475-6642
Chair, English Department                         FAX:  (954) 475-6646
Broward Community College
3501 Southwest Davie Road
Davie, Florida 33314                 E-MAIL:  jnydahl@broward.cc.fl.us=20

                               BIRD LIVES!
______________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 15:52:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Helmuts Feifs <HFeifs@DPI.STATE.NC.US>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Bill,

Have I fallen into a nest of John Aldens? How nice of you to explain and =
sum of the various posts. In converstation, and this e-mail format =
certainly qulifies as such, folks generally respond to a point a person =
has made and not always to some holistic interpretation of a converstion. =
If you see me as having done that I plead , perhaps.=20

Don't apologize, it is only phosphor.=20

Helmuts=20


>>> Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU> 06/21/99 03:15PM >>>
Helmuts,
You seem to have an agenda that leads you to purposefully disregard
important parts of people's posts.  First, you reoriented Dennis's message
so that it came to mean that students hadn't followed directions (which =
was
not what Dennis said, as Doug Hesse's response explains).  Now you're
trying to say that Rich's story is an urban legend, ignoring a key phrase:

>"Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.

Now, I know Rich Haswell to be a careful, skeptical person.  He would not
report this story as truth if he thought it might be an urban legend, or =
if
he thought the teacher was not a reliable source.

Maybe I'm misinterpreting your responses, too, Helmuts.  If so, I'll
apologize in advance and chalk it up to your careless reading of e-mail.
Bill

=20
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 15:53:18 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Helmuts Feifs <HFeifs@DPI.STATE.NC.US>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Thank you.

Helmuts=20

>>> "Denise M. Rogers" <dmr2899@USL.EDU> 06/21/99 03:21PM >>>
Helmuts Feifs wrote:
>
> Denise,
>
> Could you get a complete citation on that court case?
>
> Helmuts

I don't have it handy, but I'll ask the boyfriend the name of his
school, etc.

Denise
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 13:13:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
In-Reply-To:  <s76e185f.084@mail>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Helmuts Feifs wrote:
> Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland that professionals will change grades
at the whim of their administrators? Seems unlikely.

As a high school teacher, I was effectively ordered to change a grade by
my administrator, who threatened to overturn my grade on his own if I
didn't change it.  And, in a college where I once worked, a department
chair told us that the president would overrule our failing grades if the
failing grades were because of plagiarism on a paper.  I don't feel fear,
but I do feel intimidated; as an untenured teacher, I feel weakly
positioned to challenge college administrators.  Such situations alone are
reason enough, I think, to continue to strengthen the identity and
position of writing programs.

Kurt Bouman
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 16:18:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Helmuts Feifs <HFeifs@DPI.STATE.NC.US>
Subject:      Re: HS teachers stories
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable

Denise wrote..=20
"The principal would have changed the grades for her."

And life would have gone on but at least that teacher would not have been =
part of a fraud. And as a colleague, we would have learned something about =
the principal, something not very nice.

Helmuts=20
=20
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 13:23:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: low CLEP scores, change or ?
In-Reply-To:  <H0005b3b07dfb215@MHS>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

On Mon, 21 Jun 1999 nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:
> One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
> composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at the
> school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
> college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP exam
> basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed in
> her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned in
> very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
> played a huge roll.

Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on whether it
requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that five-paragraph
essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests, but
does the TASP look for that format?  Past colleagues of mine have taught
the five-paragraph essay to their English 101 students, and most of the
students pass our internal Outcomes Assessment process, because they've
demonstrated their ability to produce clear prose that communicates
clearly in that five-paragraph structure (the rhetorical effectiveness of
the five-paragraph essay is a locally-disputed issue).  Most of my
students also passed the OA process, and very few of them produced
five-paragraph essays.

I recognize how easy it is to teach such a formulaic rubric--and how
easily adaptable the five-paragraph essay is to a variety of
standardized-testing situations.  If there's a problem with the
five-paragraph style of the students who pass the CLEP and other tests,
shouldn't we look to the testing situation (the standards/expectation of
the test designers and evaluators) rather than to the teaching situation
for redress?  Of COURSE many teachers will teach to the tests; as long as
teaching is evaluated according to how well students perform on these
tests, it makes sense (logical, if not ethical) to teach to the test.  And
if a five-paragraph result will work, heck, then, why not do it?

Kurt Bouman
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 14:58:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The 5 par essay
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GHP.4.05.9906211313590.19018-100000@raven.csrv.uidaho.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII

The apparent immortality of the 5-paragraph formula deserves some
attention by a scholar/rhetorician.  I've customarily made fun of it, as
others have here, as a dumb package into which ideas (or non-ideas) must
be forced.  No matter what an essay test program may say about writing,
teachers and workshop leaders very often wind up teaching the
formula--even though the test readers themselves know it and laugh at it
when it appears.  Sometimes a teacher will defend the formula as a way to
get students to learn SOMETHIMG about organization when all else fails.
But I think there may be something to this formula that is not readily
apparent.  For instance, when I was writing the Teachers Manual or the
text INQUIRY, I noticed that Woody Allen's hilarious parody graduation
speech was actually a 5-paragraph theme. Is there any mention of the thing
in classical or medieval rhetoric?  When was it first identified or
taught?  I don't see it, but I wonder if the very persistence of the
formula suggests that it has some rhetorical validity and power.
                                                --Ed White

On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Kurt Bouman wrote:

> On Mon, 21 Jun 1999 nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:
> > One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
> > composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at the
> > school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
> > college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP exam
> > basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed in
> > her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned in
> > very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
> > played a huge roll.
>
> Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on whether it
> requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that five-paragraph
> essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests, but
> does the TASP look for that format?  Past colleagues of mine have taught
> the five-paragraph essay to their English 101 students, and most of the
> students pass our internal Outcomes Assessment process, because they've
> demonstrated their ability to produce clear prose that communicates
> clearly in that five-paragraph structure (the rhetorical effectiveness of
> the five-paragraph essay is a locally-disputed issue).  Most of my
> students also passed the OA process, and very few of them produced
> five-paragraph essays.
>
> I recognize how easy it is to teach such a formulaic rubric--and how
> easily adaptable the five-paragraph essay is to a variety of
> standardized-testing situations.  If there's a problem with the
> five-paragraph style of the students who pass the CLEP and other tests,
> shouldn't we look to the testing situation (the standards/expectation of
> the test designers and evaluators) rather than to the teaching situation
> for redress?  Of COURSE many teachers will teach to the tests; as long as
> teaching is evaluated according to how well students perform on these
> tests, it makes sense (logical, if not ethical) to teach to the test.  And
> if a five-paragraph result will work, heck, then, why not do it?
>
> Kurt Bouman
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Jun 1999 17:17:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASU.EDU>
From:         Craig Branham <branhacc@SLU.EDU>
Subject:      CFP: Student Work for Research Central
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="US-ASCII"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit

CALL FOR WEB SITES
Student Research Projects
Research Central OCC
@ Addison-Wesley Longman
http://www.awlonline.com/

Dear WPAs:

If there are any instructors in your programs who assign research
projects that appear on the Web, I have a publication opportunity
that may be of interest to their students.

I am collecting submissions for a gallery of student Web sites and
research projects that will appear in a Web companion to three new
research-oriented textbooks coming out this fall from Addison-Wesley
Longman. We're calling the site Research Central.

The types of projects that could be submitted for consideration include:
researched articles prepared for the Web, annotated webliographies,
subject guides/enthusiast sites, researched hypertexts, or any innovative
student work that involves research and is prepared for the Web. The work
obviously has to be original, and the authors must have permissions
secured for copyrighted material or borrowed images that might appear in
their sites.

With the authors' and instructors' permission, we hope to include with the
projects featured on the Research Central site some basic biographical
information about the authors, and links to the original class sites and
instructors' home pages. We will also award an honorarium to student
authors whose work is selected to appear in site.

For more information, please e-mail me at branhacc@slu.edu . Feel free to
forward this message to your colleagues in other disciplines, we would
like to get a wide variety of student projects if we can. I would need to
see the work by July 30 to have a chance to get it into the site.

Sincerely,

Craig Branham

Department of English
Saint Louis University
St. Louis, MO

branhacc@slu.edu
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I have always thought of the 5 par essay as a somewhat over-specified
variant on the dictum that an essay (or whatever) should have a beginning, a
middle, and an end. I think that underlies its durability. It gets silly
when any or all of the components of the phrase "5 paragraph essay" become
reified, fossilized, rigidified, whatever, in the brain cells of overly
literal minded people. The mediocre essays on the AP exam tend to be those
in which the bare bones of the formula stick out all over the place though
idea starved prose. It's often a great frame on which to hang regurgited
information. (that is, I teach the three literary devices Shakespeare uses
to do X in Hamlet.  Then I ask students "What literary devices does
Shakespeare use to do X in Hamlet?" You respond in a five paragraph essay.)
But those essays that are more highly prized do have a beginning, middle,
and end.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Edward White [SMTP:ewhite@CSUSB.EDU]
> Sent: Monday, June 21, 1999 2:59 PM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: The 5 par essay
>
> The apparent immortality of the 5-paragraph formula deserves some
> attention by a scholar/rhetorician.  I've customarily made fun of it, as
> others have here, as a dumb package into which ideas (or non-ideas) must
> be forced.  No matter what an essay test program may say about writing,
> teachers and workshop leaders very often wind up teaching the
> formula--even though the test readers themselves know it and laugh at it
> when it appears.  Sometimes a teacher will defend the formula as a way to
> get students to learn SOMETHIMG about organization when all else fails.
> But I think there may be something to this formula that is not readily
> apparent.  For instance, when I was writing the Teachers Manual or the
> text INQUIRY, I noticed that Woody Allen's hilarious parody graduation
> speech was actually a 5-paragraph theme. Is there any mention of the thing
> in classical or medieval rhetoric?  When was it first identified or
> taught?  I don't see it, but I wonder if the very persistence of the
> formula suggests that it has some rhetorical validity and power.
>                                                 --Ed White
>
> On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
> > On Mon, 21 Jun 1999 nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:
> > > One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
> > > composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at
> the
> > > school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
> > > college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP
> exam
> > > basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed in
> > > her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned in
> > > very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
> > > played a huge roll.
> >
> > Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on whether
> it
> > requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that
> five-paragraph
> > essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests, but
> > does the TASP look for that format?  Past colleagues of mine have taught
> > the five-paragraph essay to their English 101 students, and most of the
> > students pass our internal Outcomes Assessment process, because they've
> > demonstrated their ability to produce clear prose that communicates
> > clearly in that five-paragraph structure (the rhetorical effectiveness
> of
> > the five-paragraph essay is a locally-disputed issue).  Most of my
> > students also passed the OA process, and very few of them produced
> > five-paragraph essays.
> >
> > I recognize how easy it is to teach such a formulaic rubric--and how
> > easily adaptable the five-paragraph essay is to a variety of
> > standardized-testing situations.  If there's a problem with the
> > five-paragraph style of the students who pass the CLEP and other tests,
> > shouldn't we look to the testing situation (the standards/expectation of
> > the test designers and evaluators) rather than to the teaching situation
> > for redress?  Of COURSE many teachers will teach to the tests; as long
> as
> > teaching is evaluated according to how well students perform on these
> > tests, it makes sense (logical, if not ethical) to teach to the test.
> And
> > if a five-paragraph result will work, heck, then, why not do it?
> >
> > Kurt Bouman
> >
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There's an interesting series of articles in TETYC on the five paragraph
essay that I often use with first year composition students to show them
what it means to join an "academic conversation ( this is one they can
actually bring some knowledge and experience to). I then invite them to
contribute their students' perspectives. My own sense is that its longevity
comes from our sense that writing is something most people use to measure
content knowledge--

Marie Foley "Unteaching the five-Paragraph Essay"  TEYTC December 1989
Responses to Foley in "Readers Write" TETYC May 1990
Tom Speer "Reconceiving the Five-Paragraph Essay in an Era of Uncertainty"
TEYTC February 1995.

-----Original Message-----
From:   David Schwalm [SMTP:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
Sent:   Monday, June 21, 1999 3:43 PM
To:     WPA-L@asu.edu
Subject:        Re: The 5 par essay

I have always thought of the 5 par essay as a somewhat over-specified
variant on the dictum that an essay (or whatever) should have a beginning,
a
middle, and an end. I think that underlies its durability. It gets silly
when any or all of the components of the phrase "5 paragraph essay" become
reified, fossilized, rigidified, whatever, in the brain cells of overly
literal minded people. The mediocre essays on the AP exam tend to be those
in which the bare bones of the formula stick out all over the place though
idea starved prose. It's often a great frame on which to hang regurgited
information. (that is, I teach the three literary devices Shakespeare uses
to do X in Hamlet.  Then I ask students "What literary devices does
Shakespeare use to do X in Hamlet?" You respond in a five paragraph essay.)
But those essays that are more highly prized do have a beginning, middle,
and end.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Edward White [SMTP:ewhite@CSUSB.EDU]
> Sent: Monday, June 21, 1999 2:59 PM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: The 5 par essay
>
> The apparent immortality of the 5-paragraph formula deserves some
> attention by a scholar/rhetorician.  I've customarily made fun of it, as
> others have here, as a dumb package into which ideas (or non-ideas) must
> be forced.  No matter what an essay test program may say about writing,
> teachers and workshop leaders very often wind up teaching the
> formula--even though the test readers themselves know it and laugh at it
> when it appears.  Sometimes a teacher will defend the formula as a way to
> get students to learn SOMETHIMG about organization when all else fails.
> But I think there may be something to this formula that is not readily
> apparent.  For instance, when I was writing the Teachers Manual or the
> text INQUIRY, I noticed that Woody Allen's hilarious parody graduation
> speech was actually a 5-paragraph theme. Is there any mention of the
thing
> in classical or medieval rhetoric?  When was it first identified or
> taught?  I don't see it, but I wonder if the very persistence of the
> formula suggests that it has some rhetorical validity and power.
>                                                 --Ed White
>
> On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
> > On Mon, 21 Jun 1999 nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:
> > > One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
> > > composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at
> the
> > > school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
> > > college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP
> exam
> > > basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed
in
> > > her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned
in
> > > very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
> > > played a huge roll.
> >
> > Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on whether
> it
> > requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that
> five-paragraph
> > essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests, but
> > does the TASP look for that format?  Past colleagues of mine have
taught
> > the five-paragraph essay to their English 101 students, and most of the
> > students pass our internal Outcomes Assessment process, because they've
> > demonstrated their ability to produce clear prose that communicates
> > clearly in that five-paragraph structure (the rhetorical effectiveness
> of
> > the five-paragraph essay is a locally-disputed issue).  Most of my
> > students also passed the OA process, and very few of them produced
> > five-paragraph essays.
> >
> > I recognize how easy it is to teach such a formulaic rubric--and how
> > easily adaptable the five-paragraph essay is to a variety of
> > standardized-testing situations.  If there's a problem with the
> > five-paragraph style of the students who pass the CLEP and other tests,
> > shouldn't we look to the testing situation (the standards/expectation
of
> > the test designers and evaluators) rather than to the teaching
situation
> > for redress?  Of COURSE many teachers will teach to the tests; as long
> as
> > teaching is evaluated according to how well students perform on these
> > tests, it makes sense (logical, if not ethical) to teach to the test.
> And
> > if a five-paragraph result will work, heck, then, why not do it?
> >
> > Kurt Bouman
> >
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Hi y'all--
        I don't know about other Texas folks, but last year as Director of
Everything (FY, BW and Writing Center!!), I taught my BW students the 5 par.
essay as a starting place specifically for TASP.  I tried to get them to see
it as a tool that can be used as needed (essay tests, etc.), but that as
they gained greater facility with language, they would write more complex
essays.  The TASP does not absolutely require the 5 par. formula, but we all
see it as the safest way to go for our students having difficulty passing it.
        Donna D-O (happy to be back to being just director of fy)

Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
>Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on whether it
>requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that five-paragraph
>essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests, but
>does the TASP look for that format?
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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Richard Haswell wrote:
>
> Most of us know the students we get in our classes, but not the ones who
> have exempted out.  What would happen if a university tested all those
> students (whose numbers grow every year) who have "earned" advanced
> credit in high school for college composition--just to see what was
> there?

Dear Rich,

After spending the last of three days reviewing students essays and
reading levels for our in-coming students, I couldn't resist responding
to your question.  In practice, almost all of the students expecting AP
or transfer credit take our placement exam since the AP scores and
transcript do not arrive until July.  The results over the years remain
fairly consistent.  Assuming these student do receive the credit, the
profile remains: about 5% would have placed out of our FY comp course,
about 80% would have been placed in our regular EN 101, and about 15%
would have been placed in our 101 Intensive (developmental sections).
This last group is given liberal arts elective credit, but still
required to take our 101.  Interesting stuff.

Mary
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In my experience the 5-paragraph essay is most pernicious when the "thesis and
three reasons" formula is used as an invention strategy.  Students who already
have something to say and use the formula simply as an organizational strategy
don't usually write vacuous essays.

After a while I realized that some students wouldn't give up the 5 paragraph
essay unless I offered a replacement, so as an anodyne to  I wrote a handout
called "An Essay is Like an Intellectual Journey" that uses a journey metaphor
to present an introduction, body, conclusion format.  It has sidebar questions
that ask about audience and support.  This proved to be a very popular handout,
and someone reported to me that the local community college was using it too,
except that they had subverted my intentions by photocopying a handout called
"How to Write a Five-Paragraph Essay" on the back of it.  To prevent this from
happening again I wrote another handout called "Going Beyond the Five-paragraph
Essay" and copied it on the back of my "Journey" handout.

Sigh.

If students understand basic rhetorical concepts like audience and purpose and
they have been taught some real invention strategies, the 5-paragraph essay
doesn't harm them much.  Unfortunately, the formula is often taught as a
substitute for rhetorical knowledge, and when it is, some students hold onto it
for dear life.  I have seen "My Summer Vacation" narratives that use it.  "On
my vacation we did three things.  First . . ."

It is amusing when you encounter foreign students who have been taught to this
formula.  When you point out that it is narrow, repetitious and boring, they
agree, and say "but we thought Americans just write that way."

John Edlund


Donna Qualley wrote:

> There's an interesting series of articles in TETYC on the five paragraph
> essay that I often use with first year composition students to show them
> what it means to join an "academic conversation ( this is one they can
> actually bring some knowledge and experience to). I then invite them to
> contribute their students' perspectives. My own sense is that its longevity
> comes from our sense that writing is something most people use to measure
> content knowledge--
>
> Marie Foley "Unteaching the five-Paragraph Essay"  TEYTC December 1989
> Responses to Foley in "Readers Write" TETYC May 1990
> Tom Speer "Reconceiving the Five-Paragraph Essay in an Era of Uncertainty"
> TEYTC February 1995.
>
> -----Original Message-----
> From:   David Schwalm [SMTP:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
> Sent:   Monday, June 21, 1999 3:43 PM
> To:     WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:        Re: The 5 par essay
>
> I have always thought of the 5 par essay as a somewhat over-specified
> variant on the dictum that an essay (or whatever) should have a beginning,
> a
> middle, and an end. I think that underlies its durability. It gets silly
> when any or all of the components of the phrase "5 paragraph essay" become
> reified, fossilized, rigidified, whatever, in the brain cells of overly
> literal minded people. The mediocre essays on the AP exam tend to be those
> in which the bare bones of the formula stick out all over the place though
> idea starved prose. It's often a great frame on which to hang regurgited
> information. (that is, I teach the three literary devices Shakespeare uses
> to do X in Hamlet.  Then I ask students "What literary devices does
> Shakespeare use to do X in Hamlet?" You respond in a five paragraph essay.)
> But those essays that are more highly prized do have a beginning, middle,
> and end.
>
> David E. Schwalm
> Vice Provost, ASU East
> Dean of East College
> 7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
> Mesa, Arizona  85212
> Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
>
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: Edward White [SMTP:ewhite@CSUSB.EDU]
> > Sent: Monday, June 21, 1999 2:59 PM
> > To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> > Subject:      Re: The 5 par essay
> >
> > The apparent immortality of the 5-paragraph formula deserves some
> > attention by a scholar/rhetorician.  I've customarily made fun of it, as
> > others have here, as a dumb package into which ideas (or non-ideas) must
> > be forced.  No matter what an essay test program may say about writing,
> > teachers and workshop leaders very often wind up teaching the
> > formula--even though the test readers themselves know it and laugh at it
> > when it appears.  Sometimes a teacher will defend the formula as a way to
> > get students to learn SOMETHIMG about organization when all else fails.
> > But I think there may be something to this formula that is not readily
> > apparent.  For instance, when I was writing the Teachers Manual or the
> > text INQUIRY, I noticed that Woody Allen's hilarious parody graduation
> > speech was actually a 5-paragraph theme. Is there any mention of the
> thing
> > in classical or medieval rhetoric?  When was it first identified or
> > taught?  I don't see it, but I wonder if the very persistence of the
> > formula suggests that it has some rhetorical validity and power.
> >                                                 --Ed White
> >
> > On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Kurt Bouman wrote:
> >
> > > On Mon, 21 Jun 1999 nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:
> > > > One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
> > > > composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at
> > the
> > > > school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
> > > > college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP
> > exam
> > > > basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed
> in
> > > > her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned
> in
> > > > very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
> > > > played a huge roll.
> > >
> > > Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on whether
> > it
> > > requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that
> > five-paragraph
> > > essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests, but
> > > does the TASP look for that format?  Past colleagues of mine have
> taught
> > > the five-paragraph essay to their English 101 students, and most of the
> > > students pass our internal Outcomes Assessment process, because they've
> > > demonstrated their ability to produce clear prose that communicates
> > > clearly in that five-paragraph structure (the rhetorical effectiveness
> > of
> > > the five-paragraph essay is a locally-disputed issue).  Most of my
> > > students also passed the OA process, and very few of them produced
> > > five-paragraph essays.
> > >
> > > I recognize how easy it is to teach such a formulaic rubric--and how
> > > easily adaptable the five-paragraph essay is to a variety of
> > > standardized-testing situations.  If there's a problem with the
> > > five-paragraph style of the students who pass the CLEP and other tests,
> > > shouldn't we look to the testing situation (the standards/expectation
> of
> > > the test designers and evaluators) rather than to the teaching
> situation
> > > for redress?  Of COURSE many teachers will teach to the tests; as long
> > as
> > > teaching is evaluated according to how well students perform on these
> > > tests, it makes sense (logical, if not ethical) to teach to the test.
> > And
> > > if a five-paragraph result will work, heck, then, why not do it?
> > >
> > > Kurt Bouman
> > >
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A light note on this topic for the first night of summer:  If you've never
seen Peter Neumeyer's parody of the five-paragraph theme, published in
Bill Covino's FORMS OF WONDERING from Boynton/Cook, you're missing a
triumph of trippling.  Its title: How I Spent My Summer Vacation.  It's
not to be missed.

David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
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At 01:23 PM 6/21/99 -0700, you wrote:

Kurt:

I don't care for the TASP, but I don't think that the five paragraph
("fifty-star") essay is "required."
I graded for the TASP a few years ago in Austin.  While I didn't feel that
the community of readers had anything to say at all about the evaluation
criteria, I will say that we weren't pressured to count paragraphs--i.e.,
that a non-five paragraph essay would have been penalized or failed.

My experience has been that, if students are given a solid developmental
course in which they do a lot of writing with teacher/tutor feedback, they
will probably pass the writing portion of the TASP.  Teaching specifically
"to the TASP" doesn't seem to me to be necessary.

Randy Popken
Tarleton State U.
Stephenville TX



>On Mon, 21 Jun 1999 nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:
>> One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
>> composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at the
>> school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
>> college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP exam
>> basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed in
>> her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned in
>> very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
>> played a huge roll.
>
>Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on whether it
>requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that five-paragraph
>essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests, but
>does the TASP look for that format?  Past colleagues of mine have taught
>the five-paragraph essay to their English 101 students, and most of the
>students pass our internal Outcomes Assessment process, because they've
>demonstrated their ability to produce clear prose that communicates
>clearly in that five-paragraph structure (the rhetorical effectiveness of
>the five-paragraph essay is a locally-disputed issue).  Most of my
>students also passed the OA process, and very few of them produced
>five-paragraph essays.
>
>I recognize how easy it is to teach such a formulaic rubric--and how
>easily adaptable the five-paragraph essay is to a variety of
>standardized-testing situations.  If there's a problem with the
>five-paragraph style of the students who pass the CLEP and other tests,
>shouldn't we look to the testing situation (the standards/expectation of
>the test designers and evaluators) rather than to the teaching situation
>for redress?  Of COURSE many teachers will teach to the tests; as long as
>teaching is evaluated according to how well students perform on these
>tests, it makes sense (logical, if not ethical) to teach to the test.  And
>if a five-paragraph result will work, heck, then, why not do it?
>
>Kurt Bouman
>
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I'm afraid that one reason teacher's assign & reward the 5-pargraph-theme =
is that it is built in way that's easy to assess.  Not only does it come =
w/ "rules" that make it easy to penalize a paper when they're broken; it =
also makes key information in the paper (thesis, major points, organization=
al scheme) easy to find.  This is important for teachers who have to read =
(and grade) a lot of writing that they probably do not really want to =
read. =20

I've found this true when I've worked with teachers assessing papers in =
large-scale assessment.  These teachers found themselves hating the five =
paragraph essay in their classrooms, but they also found themseles (often =
without knowing it at first) giving medium-high marks to those papers.  =
The key is that they weren't quite aware of the pattern.  They seemed to =
reward these because in the hecticness of assesing papers the five-paragrap=
h-themes were almost a blessing in that they didn't have to struggle in =
reading them.

-------------------------------
Larry Beason
Director of English Composition
Dept. of English, Univ of South Alabama
Mobile, AL 36688
334-460-7861
-------------------------------
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Kurt,

I don't think the test actually calls for the format.  I mentioned the
structure in my first e-mail basically to indicate the level of students
who may end up in a dual-credit course.  In my mind, no student who
can't pass such a written exam should be in an accelerated dual credit
program.

Personally, I don't teach a 5-paragraph essay and my students do very
well on the exam.  However, I do know a couple of people who have graded
for the exam and they do look for a 5-paragraph format. However, like
the teachers who graded for the AP exam, they do recognize when an essay
goes beyond that structure and those essays usually are the ones they
pass with higher scores.

I do find that what with the TASS and the TASP exam here in Texas, that
the 5-paragraph essay easily becomes a rigid structure and I have to
push students to go beyond it.  I have come to use cars as a metaphor.
I end up telling students that the 5-papragraph essay can be a good
economy car (if they don't get too caught up in creating an essay of
only 5-paragraphs).  For the most part it will get students where they
want to go, but students shouldn't expect their passengers/audience to
be overly thrilled with the ride.  I then push students to identify more
preferred choices for cars in order to emphasize that there is choice in
how to approach an essay--the 5-paragraph essay is so deeply entrenched
in the minds of some of my students that this is one of the only ways I
can get them to rethink writing.

I keep trying to push the idea that the choice of format/genre/style
should be part of the questions concerning purpose and audience and that
content itself may need to dictate the organization/genre/format/style
and so on.

Nancy

Montgomery College

> On Mon, 21 Jun 1999 nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:
> > One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
> > composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at
the
> > school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
> > college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP
exam
> > basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed
in
> > her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned
in
> > very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
> > played a huge roll.
>
> Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on
whether it
> requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that
five-paragraph
> essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests,
but
> does the TASP look for that format?  Past colleagues of mine have
taught
> the five-paragraph essay to their English 101 students, and most of
the
> students pass our internal Outcomes Assessment process, because
they've
> demonstrated their ability to produce clear prose that communicates
> clearly in that five-paragraph structure (the rhetorical effectiveness
of
> the five-paragraph essay is a locally-disputed issue).  Most of my
> students also passed the OA process, and very few of them produced
> five-paragraph essays.
>
> I recognize how easy it is to teach such a formulaic rubric--and how
> easily adaptable the five-paragraph essay is to a variety of
> standardized-testing situations.  If there's a problem with the
> five-paragraph style of the students who pass the CLEP and other
tests,
> shouldn't we look to the testing situation (the standards/expectation
of
> the test designers and evaluators) rather than to the teaching
situation
> for redress?  Of COURSE many teachers will teach to the tests; as long
as
> teaching is evaluated according to how well students perform on these
> tests, it makes sense (logical, if not ethical) to teach to the test.
And
> if a five-paragraph result will work, heck, then, why not do it?
>
> Kurt Bouman
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At 02:58 PM 6/21/99 -0700, you wrote:
>The apparent immortality of the 5-paragraph formula deserves some
>attention by a scholar/rhetorician.  I've customarily made fun of it, as
>others have here, as a dumb package into which ideas (or non-ideas) must
>be forced.  No matter what an essay test program may say about writing,
>teachers and workshop leaders very often wind up teaching the
>formula--even though the test readers themselves know it and laugh at it
>when it appears.  Sometimes a teacher will defend the formula as a way to
>get students to learn SOMETHIMG about organization when all else fails.
>But I think there may be something to this formula that is not readily
>apparent.  For instance, when I was writing the Teachers Manual or the
>text INQUIRY, I noticed that Woody Allen's hilarious parody graduation
>speech was actually a 5-paragraph theme. Is there any mention of the thing
>in classical or medieval rhetoric?  When was it first identified or
>taught?  I don't see it, but I wonder if the very persistence of the
>formula suggests that it has some rhetorical validity and power.

It comes from Ramistic rhetoric.  It's never been as powerful in British
rhetoric, and the American formulation of it depends upon a conflation of
thesis and partition--a logical error that Contintental and British
rhetoric would never make.

It's dominance even in American rhetoric is sort of complicated.  It
is required for students in many fields, but not for scholars and
certainly not for essayists.  It struck me as odd even in high school
that we were simultaneously 1) told that King and Orwell were great
writers whom we should emulate, and 2) told to write the five paragraph
form (thesis plus list of reasons with each paragraph being a topic sentence
plus supporting reasons).  Those are contradictory pieces of advice.

The historical reason for its dominance in American schooling has
to do with the dominance of the American Puritans in educational methods.

Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
 "The trivial and everyday must be open to the shock of what is
absolutely strange, cryptic, or uncanny."  (J.  Habermas)
                  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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Trish's comments point out that students are getting conflicting messages.
But they are not just conflicting messages. Both are probably bad advice for
most writers. We have been discussing the problems of the 5 paragraph essay.
But it is equally problematic to suggest that students emulate King and
Orwell. Great writers? You bet. But they do not provide good models for the
kind of writing that most people do most of the time.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Trish Roberts-Miller [SMTP:redball@MINDSPRING.COM]
> Sent: Tuesday, June 22, 1999 7:27 AM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: The 5 par essay
>
> At 02:58 PM 6/21/99 -0700, you wrote:
> >The apparent immortality of the 5-paragraph formula deserves some
> >attention by a scholar/rhetorician.  I've customarily made fun of it, as
> >others have here, as a dumb package into which ideas (or non-ideas) must
> >be forced.  No matter what an essay test program may say about writing,
> >teachers and workshop leaders very often wind up teaching the
> >formula--even though the test readers themselves know it and laugh at it
> >when it appears.  Sometimes a teacher will defend the formula as a way to
> >get students to learn SOMETHIMG about organization when all else fails.
> >But I think there may be something to this formula that is not readily
> >apparent.  For instance, when I was writing the Teachers Manual or the
> >text INQUIRY, I noticed that Woody Allen's hilarious parody graduation
> >speech was actually a 5-paragraph theme. Is there any mention of the
> thing
> >in classical or medieval rhetoric?  When was it first identified or
> >taught?  I don't see it, but I wonder if the very persistence of the
> >formula suggests that it has some rhetorical validity and power.
>
> It comes from Ramistic rhetoric.  It's never been as powerful in British
> rhetoric, and the American formulation of it depends upon a conflation of
> thesis and partition--a logical error that Contintental and British
> rhetoric would never make.
>
> It's dominance even in American rhetoric is sort of complicated.  It
> is required for students in many fields, but not for scholars and
> certainly not for essayists.  It struck me as odd even in high school
> that we were simultaneously 1) told that King and Orwell were great
> writers whom we should emulate, and 2) told to write the five paragraph
> form (thesis plus list of reasons with each paragraph being a topic
> sentence
> plus supporting reasons).  Those are contradictory pieces of advice.
>
> The historical reason for its dominance in American schooling has
> to do with the dominance of the American Puritans in educational methods.
>
> Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or
> engpat@showme.missouri.edu
>  "The trivial and everyday must be open to the shock of what is
> absolutely strange, cryptic, or uncanny."  (J.  Habermas)
>                   http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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The five-paragraph essay is much beloved in West Texas.  I once attended a
teacher-parent orientation for my daughter's sophomore honors English class
in which the teacher bragged openly and unself-consciously that by the sixth
week in school the students would have progressed to the five-paragraph
essay.  (My wife put her hand on my knee and squeezed firmly, indicating the
death that would await me at home if I spoke up.)

Many more teachers than you would imagine defend the 5-paragraph essay as a
necessary step in building to organizational skills.  In doing so they are
rejecting a holistic approach to writing in favor of an accumulating
incremental approach, whether they know it or not.  The problem is that good
writing works from the rhetorical purpose down, not from word and sentence
facts up.  The sophistication of this concept, which seems intuitive to
those who have studied the nature of writing even a little, is apparently
beyond most.  The "rules" of writing should be part of the mopping up
operation, not part of the vangard.  John Dewey's wonderful little 1910
book, _What is Thinking?_, is for me the clearest description of this
problem.

1910...!

Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu

-----Original Message-----
From: nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU <nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU>
To: WPA-L@asu.edu <WPA-L@asu.edu>
Date: Tuesday, June 22, 1999 10:30 AM
Subject: 5-paragraph essay


>Kurt,
>
>I don't think the test actually calls for the format.  I mentioned the
>structure in my first e-mail basically to indicate the level of students
>who may end up in a dual-credit course.  In my mind, no student who
>can't pass such a written exam should be in an accelerated dual credit
>program.
>
>Personally, I don't teach a 5-paragraph essay and my students do very
>well on the exam.  However, I do know a couple of people who have graded
>for the exam and they do look for a 5-paragraph format. However, like
>the teachers who graded for the AP exam, they do recognize when an essay
>goes beyond that structure and those essays usually are the ones they
>pass with higher scores.
>
>I do find that what with the TASS and the TASP exam here in Texas, that
>the 5-paragraph essay easily becomes a rigid structure and I have to
>push students to go beyond it.  I have come to use cars as a metaphor.
>I end up telling students that the 5-papragraph essay can be a good
>economy car (if they don't get too caught up in creating an essay of
>only 5-paragraphs).  For the most part it will get students where they
>want to go, but students shouldn't expect their passengers/audience to
>be overly thrilled with the ride.  I then push students to identify more
>preferred choices for cars in order to emphasize that there is choice in
>how to approach an essay--the 5-paragraph essay is so deeply entrenched
>in the minds of some of my students that this is one of the only ways I
>can get them to rethink writing.
>
>I keep trying to push the idea that the choice of format/genre/style
>should be part of the questions concerning purpose and audience and that
>content itself may need to dictate the organization/genre/format/style
>and so on.
>
>Nancy
>
>Montgomery College
>
>> On Mon, 21 Jun 1999 nancyr@NHMCCD.EDU wrote:
>> > One of the few teachers who was extremely interested in teaching
>> > composition kept me informed of a number of difficult situations at
>the
>> > school.  For starters, in Texas students cannot be placed in a
>> > college-level class without first passing the TASP exam.  The TASP
>exam
>> > basically requires a five-paragraph essay.  She had students placed
>in
>> > her course that had not even passed the TASP. Thses students turned
>in
>> > very poor work and she was pushed to pass them.  Parental pressure
>> > played a huge roll.
>>
>> Can any other Texas folks comment on the TASP--specifically, on
>whether it
>> requires a five-paragraph essay format?  I understand that
>five-paragraph
>> essays can be (in varying degrees) effective on standardized tests,
>but
>> does the TASP look for that format?  Past colleagues of mine have
>taught
>> the five-paragraph essay to their English 101 students, and most of
>the
>> students pass our internal Outcomes Assessment process, because
>they've
>> demonstrated their ability to produce clear prose that communicates
>> clearly in that five-paragraph structure (the rhetorical effectiveness
>of
>> the five-paragraph essay is a locally-disputed issue).  Most of my
>> students also passed the OA process, and very few of them produced
>> five-paragraph essays.
>>
>> I recognize how easy it is to teach such a formulaic rubric--and how
>> easily adaptable the five-paragraph essay is to a variety of
>> standardized-testing situations.  If there's a problem with the
>> five-paragraph style of the students who pass the CLEP and other
>tests,
>> shouldn't we look to the testing situation (the standards/expectation
>of
>> the test designers and evaluators) rather than to the teaching
>situation
>> for redress?  Of COURSE many teachers will teach to the tests; as long
>as
>> teaching is evaluated according to how well students perform on these
>> tests, it makes sense (logical, if not ethical) to teach to the test.
>And
>> if a five-paragraph result will work, heck, then, why not do it?
>>
>> Kurt Bouman
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Mary, the stats from your reading of AP students is valuable
information, and ought to be spread around.  I wish there were other
similar testing.  What is at issue is a clash in two different placement
systems.  When disparities are as great as the one you report (your
testing would give advanced credit to only 5% of students to whom AP
would give advanced credit), then something is wrong.  I know that here
we give a writing placement test to all entering students, and some who
have passed the TAAS requirements end up in basic writing, and some who
have failed the TAAS requirements end up in regular composition
(although they are required by Texas law to undergo remedial
instruction).  But I don't know the exact numbers.

But I don't think the conclusion is that no student should be exempted
from FYC.  I looked very carefully at students who had been exempted
from FYC by Washington State's own placement examination (1 to 2% of
test-takers), and I found that they performed astonishingly well on
WSU's junior portfolio, and had an equally remarkable record on their
writing in courses across the campus.

Rich
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John:

Could you send me a copy of that handout of yours? Thanks.

David Kann
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David,

The handout is on our website at <www.calstatela.edu/centers/write_cn>.
(That's an underscore character, not a hyphen.)  Pick "resources" then
"writing tips."  "Going Beyond the Five-paragraph Essay" links to "An
Essay is Like a Journey" at the bottom.  The formatting of the web
version is a little different different from the actual handout, because
I didn't know how to do tables at the time.  I need to re-do it.  But
the esssence is there.

John Edlund

David Kann wrote:

> John:
>
> Could you send me a copy of that handout of yours? Thanks.
>
> David Kann
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1) Reading all the messages about the 5 par essay, I'm amazed that so
many teachers expect students to write an essay in an exam setting. From
what I know about WAC or "learning by writing", the essay exam is an
unsuitable setting for writing essays, however short they may be. From
what I've read so far in this list, the 5 par essay is just a rethorical
vehicle which enables the student to reproduce what he knows. May I,
therefore, suggest another approach which focuses on the thinking behind
what a student knows, or which enables him to demonstrate how he has
organized (reconstructed) his knowledge, rather than the rhetorical
organization of his writing. If this doesn't make sense in the context
of composition, I apologize for taking up this space (I'm not a WPA but
a Dutch nursing teacher/textbook author who has taken up an interest in
WAC, and critical thinking).

2) As a teacher of nursing, I confront students with questions like:
Clarify four relevant aspects of X (e.g. high blood pressure,
counseling, the grieving process, and so on). This line of questioning
forces the student to highlight four related(!) aspects of equal(!)
importance.

3) The advantage of this line of questioning is that it reflects how
students have taken in the course content. Also, it forces students to
clarify and to analyze their thinking about a subject, and to do it in
such a way that they can organize their mental representation of the
subject concerned into four related aspects.

4) In my experience, students who not only know their stuff but also
have internalized the stuff, don't have any problems with questions like
these. Weaker students mention only one or two aspects of equal
importance, and one or two far-fetched aspects of far lesser importance.
The weakest students don't mention any aspects at all. With regard to
grading, I don't grade the students' answers for their rhetorical
qualities, nor for grammar or spelling. What I am looking for is how
well students have internalized what they are supposed to have learned
in my course.

5) Finally, this line of questioning could well be enriched by a fifth
"paragraph" in which the student has to explain how the four aspects are
interrelated. Also, I could add an "audience" by requiring the students
to clarify the aspects to a child, a terminally ill patient, and so on.
But I don't do that as I'm more interested in his cognitive rather than
the rethorical organization of his writing. For the latter, I prefer to
use another format.

P.S.: Would this count as a 5 paragraph essay? ;-)
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Just to give another story about high school teachers who were forced to
change grades.

I taught in a high school for 12 years--I can report that I was never
forced or even asked to change a grade like this.  I am surprised by
stories from teachers who felt that they were--and even more, that they
would have given in to the pressure.

On the other hand, I must admit that because I long ago committed myself to
an agenda of undermining standards, I always gave high grades anyway :-)
irv
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I take your point, Helmuts, but the outcome--the grade *would* have been
changed--was the issue.  That's what is intolerable, because, among other
things, it makes the whole system of offering college credit through the
high schools unworkable.  Now, I'm not shedding any tears, because I think
that system is unworkable for any number of other reasons.  But the fact
that the grades depend on the amount of backbone some principal exhibits is
just another reason not to trust that system, is it not?
Bill

>Denise wrote..
>"The principal would have changed the grades for her."
>
>And life would have gone on but at least that teacher would not have been
>part of a fraud. And as a colleague, we would have learned something about
>the principal, something not very nice.
>
>Helmuts
>
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Hello.  I'm trying to track down a paper from a citation in Stephen
North's The Making of Knowledge in Composition.  I'm not having any luck
finding a copy of this paper, and I thought perhaps someone could direct
me to it.

In the notes section of Chapter 2, North says, "see C.H. Knoblauch's
'Composition Textbooks and the Myth of Literacy,' a paper presented at
NCTE, 1985."

Does anyone have a copy of this paper, or can you tell me where I can go
to find it?  I'd greatly appreciate any help.  Thanks in advance for any
hints!

Traci Fuller

___________________________________________________________________
Get the Internet just the way you want it.
Free software, free e-mail, and free Internet access for a month!
Try Juno Web: http://dl.www.juno.com/dynoget/tagj.
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Traci, I'm on the fly, but my first suggestion would be to look in ERIC to
see if there's a copy there.

Doug


>
>In the notes section of Chapter 2, North says, "see C.H. Knoblauch's
>'Composition Textbooks and the Myth of Literacy,' a paper presented at
>NCTE, 1985."
>
>Does anyone have a copy of this paper, or can you tell me where I can go
>to find it?  I'd greatly appreciate any help.  Thanks in advance for any
>hints!
>
>Traci Fuller
>
>___________________________________________________________________
>Get the Internet just the way you want it.
>Free software, free e-mail, and free Internet access for a month!
>Try Juno Web: http://dl.www.juno.com/dynoget/tagj.
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Bill noted..
"But the fact that the grades depend on the amount of backbone some =
principal exhibits is
just another reason not to trust that system, is it not?"

It would certainly suggest a certain sogginess in the data from that =
school/LEA. Trust people/verify data!

Helmuts=20
=20
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To extend Bill Condon's commentary. . .

>the fact that the grades depend on the amount of backbone some principal
>exhibits is
>just another reason not to trust that system, is it not?

I would like to offer the issue of AP wannabes.  Apparently, an increasing
number of high schools around the country have asked themselves, "Why allow
ETS to get all the money?"  Every year, I hear of another
high-school-administered college credit program and receive requests from
our transfer credit office for our writing program to acknowledge something
like "Great American Literature" as our College Composition II.  The
transfer office's position is sympathetic:  "After all," they argue, "these
students were told they'd receive bona fide college credit for the
course/s."  In some cases, the expectation is even more grounded, because a
local college (not us) has made a deal with the high school to grant
composition (or other English) credit for the senior "AP" English course.
The problem, of course, is that we didn't make the deal, the other college
did.  When the student comes to BG instead of, say, Kent State, we lack
whatever context Kent State might have had for their decision.  When such
requests hit my desk, they sometimes have no reference other than the name
of the so-called college credit program--unknown to me prior to that time.
Other times, they have a nice letter from the guidance counselor or teacher
at the high school in question, "verifying" the rigor of the course and its
remarkable (OK, a little sarcasm here!) reproduction of collegiate English
work.

There are a host of issues between the lines in the above-mentioned
situation/s, including the appropriateness (and the efficacy) of college
classes being "reproduced" in the high schools.  But, relating to Bill's
comments, it's difficult to trust college credit issued by high schools.
As I know from personal experience, even the most rigorous high school
teacher's grade can be unethically changed.  Moreover, even the
best-intended high school pedagogy can be misinformed, or to put it more
charitably, otherwise directed (from our emphases).

I don't want to ever give an automatic "no" to any student, much less a
whole classification of requests, but I'm deeply concerned about the
reliability of these high-school college-credit programs.  I hope this
concern doesn't come off as a turf thing, and obviously, some high-school
English classes are doing exactly what I'd want them to do (as misguided as
that may be!).

                                                        J. Clark


                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Wow, Irv.  Eric Crump et al have often articulated a similar sentiment re
grades, and I've always wondered, when I've read (what to me were) similar
statements, how the speaker saw "release" from grades as so much a simpler
thing than could I.

>[I must admit that because I long ago committed myself to
>an agenda of undermining standards, I always gave high grades anyway :-)]

I'll probably regret re-opening this very old can of worms, but to lean way
back into my Marxist-theory cogitations of the past, how can we--much less
teen-aged students--escape from the cultural implications of grades via a
single act of defiance?  Viva la Revolucion, says I, but until the
Revolution comes, the students still must "eat."  My deepest concern is
that giving all students high grades may signify one thing in your world,
or mine, but possibly (probably?) signify something quite different in
other worlds or perceptions--ones just as as important and real to students
as ours.

I trust what I take to be your character, Irv, and your instincts, but
still I worry about implications beyond our control.
                                                J. Clark


                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Thus, by a neatly circuitous route, we come back to the need for a
professional outcomes statement and (in this case) for a valid and
reliable assessment device for measuring the achievement of those
outcomes.  What really matters is not the quality of the teaching but the
quality of the learning.  --Ed White

On Tue, 22 Jun 1999, John M. Clark wrote:

> To extend Bill Condon's commentary. . .
>
> >the fact that the grades depend on the amount of backbone some principal
> >exhibits is
> >just another reason not to trust that system, is it not?
>
> I would like to offer the issue of AP wannabes.  Apparently, an increasing
> number of high schools around the country have asked themselves, "Why allow
> ETS to get all the money?"  Every year, I hear of another
> high-school-administered college credit program and receive requests from
> our transfer credit office for our writing program to acknowledge something
> like "Great American Literature" as our College Composition II.  The
> transfer office's position is sympathetic:  "After all," they argue, "these
> students were told they'd receive bona fide college credit for the
> course/s."  In some cases, the expectation is even more grounded, because a
> local college (not us) has made a deal with the high school to grant
> composition (or other English) credit for the senior "AP" English course.
> The problem, of course, is that we didn't make the deal, the other college
> did.  When the student comes to BG instead of, say, Kent State, we lack
> whatever context Kent State might have had for their decision.  When such
> requests hit my desk, they sometimes have no reference other than the name
> of the so-called college credit program--unknown to me prior to that time.
> Other times, they have a nice letter from the guidance counselor or teacher
> at the high school in question, "verifying" the rigor of the course and its
> remarkable (OK, a little sarcasm here!) reproduction of collegiate English
> work.
>
> There are a host of issues between the lines in the above-mentioned
> situation/s, including the appropriateness (and the efficacy) of college
> classes being "reproduced" in the high schools.  But, relating to Bill's
> comments, it's difficult to trust college credit issued by high schools.
> As I know from personal experience, even the most rigorous high school
> teacher's grade can be unethically changed.  Moreover, even the
> best-intended high school pedagogy can be misinformed, or to put it more
> charitably, otherwise directed (from our emphases).
>
> I don't want to ever give an automatic "no" to any student, much less a
> whole classification of requests, but I'm deeply concerned about the
> reliability of these high-school college-credit programs.  I hope this
> concern doesn't come off as a turf thing, and obviously, some high-school
> English classes are doing exactly what I'd want them to do (as misguided as
> that may be!).
>
>                                                         J. Clark
>
>
>                  Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
>                  Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
>
>
>
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Several comments on the five-paragraph theme thread:

  (1) The five-paragraph theme is a by-the-numbers way of teaching what I
like to call "closed-form" prose (hierarchically structured, explicit thesis
in the introduction, unified and coherent paragraphs with topic sentences
all linked to the thesis, etc.) as opposed to "open-form" prose
(belletristic, often narrative-based, organic, etc.)  Closed-form prose is
effective only if its ideas are challenging and surprising.  What makes
closed-form prose good, in other words, is not its unity and coherence but
the quality/challenge of its argument.  Teachers hate the five-paragraph
essay mainly when students use it to express hackneyed, predictable,
unsurprising ideas. Readers hardly notice the form if the ideas are
intriguing.

(2) In one of his books Toby Fulwiler makes the wise comment (I paraphrase):
"It is important to teach students that the five-paragraph essay doesn't
have to have five paragraphs."  His point is that the "five-paragraph essay"
can be a useful metaphor for any thesis-based hierarchical structure made
unified and coherent for readers.

(3)  If you want to teach closed-form prose by the numbers, an alternative
to the five-paragraph essay is Kenneth Bruffee's series of three-paragraph
essays used to teach argument-what he calls TWO REASONS, NESTORIAN ORDER,
STRAWMAN, AND CONCESSION (from A Short Course in Writing).  In each case the
first paragraph introduces the issue and presents the thesis, but the body
paragraphs vary according to rhetorical function.  His little sequence of
assignments teaches key moves in argument.

(4) I would answer "yes" to Rob van der Peet's question about whether his
nursing students' produce a "five-paragraph essay" when they respond to an
exam question such as "Writing to a terminally ill patient, clarify four
aspects of X."  (With an introduction and a conclusion, this 5-paragraph
essay would have 6 paragraphs.)  The enumerative structure corresponds to
the enumerative request in the prompt.  What Rob is interested in is the
content of their argument-not whether they have dutifully filled out the
prescribed blocks.


John Bean
Seattle University
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On Tue, 22 Jun 1999, John M. Clark wrote:
->grades, and I've always wondered, when I've read (what to me were) similar
->statements, how the speaker saw "release" from grades as so much a simpler
->thing than could I.

Well, John, if *I* ever made any claims indicating that defeating the
grading system was a simple process, I must have been having you on. It
ain't. It can be rendered in simple terms (Just Say NO to...) but that's a
gesture, a bit of sloganeering. It's a complex process with culture-wide
implications. Don't I know it!

->back into my Marxist-theory cogitations of the past, how can we--much less
->teen-aged students--escape from the cultural implications of grades via a
->single act of defiance?

We can't. But 'single' act(s!) of defiance can be seeds of larger efforts.
Slogans and simple gestures play important roles in unfolding complex
political dramas...

--Eric Crump
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Richard Haswell wrote:
 What is at issue is a clash in two different placement
> systems.  When disparities are as great as the one you report (your
> testing would give advanced credit to only 5% of students to whom AP
> would give advanced credit), then something is wrong.

Rich,

Actually, the system works better than perhaps I indicated. Thanks to
WPA members who responded to my query a couple of years ago (archived
under AP credit?), we now require a score of 4 instead of 3 and
distinguish between Language/Comp and Literature/Comp, something we had
failed to do before then.  The 80% I referred to earlier as placing into
our 101 earned scores below 4 on the AP exam.  As does your group (1 to
2%) who are excepted from FYC, ours perform well also.  Thanks for
sharing your info.

Mary
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> 'single' act(s!) of defiance can be seeds of larger efforts.
>Slogans and simple gestures play important roles in unfolding complex
>political dramas...

--Eric Crump

Well said, Eric.  I'm glad to hear you're listening, and of course, you are
right.

                                                John Clark


                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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I was reading last night a CE article from 1985 entitled "The Exploratory
Essay: Enfranchising the Spirit of Inquiry in College Composition," by
william Zeiger. I believe that the article speaks well to the concerns
expressed here regarding the method, scope, and intent of the 5 paragraph
essay--CE 47:5 (Sept. 1985). Zeiger disparages the drive for certainty that
had apparently informed essay assignments in college comp, teachers calling
for students to write on a particular theme with a goal of "proving" (not in
Montaigne's sense of "testing" by entertaining a number of alternative views
and creating "open" essays, but in terms of offering a thesis and supporting
it with a vengeance).
Some invovled in this dicussion might find Zeiger's article (a re-read for
some, I suspect) useful in considering the 5 P.


John-- Zeiger refers to Umberto Eco's THE ROLE OF THE READER (1979) and his
discussion of "open" and "closed" works. I wonder if you and John Ramage
were influenced by Eco's ideas as you created THE ALLYN AND BACON GUIDE TO
WRITING, where, as John has told us in a professional development workshop,
the notion of "open" and "closed" writing informs the whole of that
textbook. Just curious.


bonnie kyburz
lecturer, comp/rhet
asu
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Several comments on the five-paragraph theme thread:

  (1) The five-paragraph theme is a by-the-numbers way of teaching what I
like to call "closed-form" prose (hierarchically structured, explicit thesis
in the introduction, unified and coherent paragraphs with topic sentences
all linked to the thesis, etc.) as opposed to "open-form" prose
(belletristic, often narrative-based, organic, etc.)  Closed-form prose is
effective only if its ideas are challenging and surprising.  What makes
closed-form prose good, in other words, is not its unity and coherence but
the quality/challenge of its argument.  Teachers hate the five-paragraph
essay mainly when students use it to express hackneyed, predictable,
unsurprising ideas. Readers hardly notice the form if the ideas are
intriguing.

(2) In one of his books Toby Fulwiler makes the wise comment (I paraphrase):
"It is important to teach students that the five-paragraph essay doesn't
have to have five paragraphs."  His point is that the "five-paragraph essay"
can be a useful metaphor for any thesis-based hierarchical structure made
unified and coherent for readers.

(3)  If you want to teach closed-form prose by the numbers, an alternative
to the five-paragraph essay is Kenneth Bruffee's series of three-paragraph
essays used to teach argument-what he calls TWO REASONS, NESTORIAN ORDER,
STRAWMAN, AND CONCESSION (from A Short Course in Writing).  In each case the
first paragraph introduces the issue and presents the thesis, but the body
paragraphs vary according to rhetorical function.  His little sequence of
assignments teaches key moves in argument.

(4) I would answer "yes" to Rob van der Peet's question about whether his
nursing students' produce a "five-paragraph essay" when they respond to an
exam question such as "Writing to a terminally ill patient, clarify four
aspects of X."  (With an introduction and a conclusion, this 5-paragraph
essay would have 6 paragraphs.)  The enumerative structure corresponds to
the enumerative request in the prompt.  What Rob is interested in is the
content of their argument-not whether they have dutifully filled out the
prescribed blocks.


John Bean
Seattle University
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I tried looking in ERIC under every possible keyword, title, and author,
and cannot find it.  Thanks for the suggestion though!  Any others?

On Tue, 22 Jun 1999 14:48:10 -0500 Doug Hesse <ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU> writes:
>Traci, I'm on the fly, but my first suggestion would be to look in
>ERIC to
>see if there's a copy there.
>
>Doug
>
>
>>
>>In the notes section of Chapter 2, North says, "see C.H. Knoblauch's
>>'Composition Textbooks and the Myth of Literacy,' a paper presented
>at
>>NCTE, 1985."
>>
>>Does anyone have a copy of this paper, or can you tell me where I can
>go
>>to find it?  I'd greatly appreciate any help.  Thanks in advance for
>any
>>hints!
>>
>>Traci Fuller
>>
>>___________________________________________________________________
>>Get the Internet just the way you want it.
>>Free software, free e-mail, and free Internet access for a month!
>>Try Juno Web: http://dl.www.juno.com/dynoget/tagj.

___________________________________________________________________
Get the Internet just the way you want it.
Free software, free e-mail, and free Internet access for a month!
Try Juno Web: http://dl.www.juno.com/dynoget/tagj.
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I suspect Steve got a copy of this paper directly from Cy, while they were
colleagues at Albany.  Cy once sent me a copy of a conference talk I asked
him for that he had not published or ERICed, and he'd probably be willing
to help if you called or wrote him.

Bob Connors

At 10:42 AM 6/23/99 -0500, you wrote:
>I tried looking in ERIC under every possible keyword, title, and author,
>and cannot find it.  Thanks for the suggestion though!  Any others?
>
>On Tue, 22 Jun 1999 14:48:10 -0500 Doug Hesse <ddhesse@ILSTU.EDU> writes:
>>Traci, I'm on the fly, but my first suggestion would be to look in
>>ERIC to
>>see if there's a copy there.
>>
>>Doug
>>
>>
>>>
>>>In the notes section of Chapter 2, North says, "see C.H. Knoblauch's
>>>'Composition Textbooks and the Myth of Literacy,' a paper presented
>>at
>>>NCTE, 1985."
>>>
>>>Does anyone have a copy of this paper, or can you tell me where I can
>>go
>>>to find it?  I'd greatly appreciate any help.  Thanks in advance for
>>any
>>>hints!
>>>
>>>Traci Fuller
>>>
>>>___________________________________________________________________
>>>Get the Internet just the way you want it.
>>>Free software, free e-mail, and free Internet access for a month!
>>>Try Juno Web: http://dl.www.juno.com/dynoget/tagj.
>
>___________________________________________________________________
>Get the Internet just the way you want it.
>Free software, free e-mail, and free Internet access for a month!
>Try Juno Web: http://dl.www.juno.com/dynoget/tagj.
>
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Traci-
You might also try people who have worked with Cy Knoblauch. I know that both
Mark Hurlbert and Don McAndrew worked with him. Maybe Mike Williamson, too, all
around that time. All three are at Indiana University of Pennsylvania
(www.iup.edu) in the English Department. Good Luck.
Bill Macauley
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Traci, your problem of trying to locate an old conference presentation
is a common one.  If the author(s) don't put up the presentation through
ERIC, the only chance of getting a hard copy is to write to the
author(s).

I sometimes wonder about the practice of citing ephemera such as oral
presentations, unrecorded conversations, and now web sites.  Doesn't the
practice confound the purpose of citations to allow the reader to get to
the original source?

Rich
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you're right, john--the grading issue is very old & doen't need to be
rediscussed every year (or does it?).

Let's just say i focus on teaching.  My purpose is to help each student gain as
much knowledge as he or she can while he or she is in the class.  The knowledge
is really the focus (actually, the experience of gaining the knowledge).  Grades
to me are are really way out on the periphery of my vision.  I and my students
find ways of working together through the hassle of grades--and it really isn't
all that difficult.  Sorry, but i don't let the outside institutions define for
me vis a vis grades what good teaching is.  I can also say that almost without
exception, my students deserve(d) the good grades I gave them.  I expected them
to.

the real gist of my post was that i was one teacher, and i know a lot of others,
who were not pressured by high school administrators into changing grades.  the
high school adminstators (and --with one exception--I was very good friends with
them) that I knew would have been very embarrassed to suggest to me that i
should have changed a grade.  There is a certain urban legend quality , rich
notwithstanding, to the stories about teachers who were forced to pass on
students.

irv

*******************************************************
Irvin Peckham
Graduate Program Coordinator
Dept. of English
University of Nebraska at Omaha
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham
 *******Please note email change*******************
irvin_peckham@unomaha.edu
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Thanks, Irene.I am really indebted to you and Ed and Bill and all.  This
will be a tricky feat to pull off.

Kathy Dixon

On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Irene Ward wrote:

> Kathy,
>
> Your strategy has the added benefit of not attacking the State Board as
> well.  Making ACE the bad guy might save them from having to admit that they
> are wrong and easier to back of this unwise policy.
>
> Irene
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Kathleen G Dixon <dixon@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@asu.edu <WPA-L@asu.edu>
> Date: Friday, June 18, 1999 1:53 PM
> Subject: Re: low CLEP score exemptions
>
>
> >To Ed:
> >
> >The way ACE would figure into this whole thing is if they do not really
> >know what they are recommending.  If I'm going to do all of this
> >persuasive work, anyway, I might as well target ACE as well as our state's
> >Board of Higher Education.  And so much the better if ACE were to change
> >its recommendations (even if it were only to raise the minimum CLEP score
> >a few notches); our Board would consider noteworthy that change alone.
> >
> >Kathy dixon
> >
> >
> >On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Edward White wrote:
> >
> >> Kathy, maybe someone on the list is more up to date on these tests than I
> >> am.  I do remember that the CLEP Subject Exams were very much better than
> >> the general exams; the Analysis and Interpretation of Literature one, for
> >> instance, struck me as quite good, last time I saw it.  There used to be
> a
> >> group of Subject Exams for fyc, all with similar names: Freshman English,
> >> English Composition, Freshman Composition, etc.  Some were much better
> >> than others.  I used to have private nicknames for these tests; "the
> fifty
> >> years out of date grammar test" for instance.  But my information is at
> >> least a decade old and things must have changed. ACE will not be of much
> >> help to you; its booklets just give some test data and recommended credit
> >> scores for various tests.  You'll really have to examine the thing itself
> >> and perhaps run a local norm study to see if it is appropriate to your
> >> students and your curriculum.  --Ed White
> >>
> >> On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Kathleen G Dixon wrote:
> >>
> >> > Ed White, re: silver bullet:  well you may ask!  It's not the general
> CLEP
> >> > exam, though, but the Freshman Composition exam.  I will try to find
> Burt,
> >> > et al.  Do you know of anyone at ACE that could help?  I know this is
> so
> >> > awful to bring to your attention again after 30 years of work....
> >> >
> >> > Kathy Dixon
> >> >
> >> > On Wed, 16 Jun 1999, Ed White wrote:
> >> >
> >> > > Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the
> misuse of the
> >> > > CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my
> Teaching
> >> > > and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In
> 1973, a
> >> > > national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened
> at
> >> > > Bradley University
> >> > > in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference
> became an
> >> > > NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia
> King,
> >> > > Equiv-
> >> > > alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the
> CLEP
> >> > > general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.
> Migod,
> >> > > that
> >> > > was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden
> stake that
> >> > > will put this thing to rest for good?
> >> > >
> >> > >                                                 --Ed White
> >> > >
> >> > > At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
> >> > > >This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's
> listserv
> >> > > >for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and
> advice
> >> > > >about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher
> Education
> >> > > >adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
> >> > > >composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's
> unclear
> >> > > >whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A
> 44
> >> > > >corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample
> population, and
> >> > > >that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can
> imagine.
> >> > > >Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
> >> > > >students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I
> could use
> >> > > >some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
> >> > > >
> >> > > >        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American
> Council on
> >> > > >        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
> >> > > >        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
> >> > > >
> >> > > >        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
> >> > > >        CLEP?
> >> > > >
> >> > > >What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only
> ONE
> >> > > >semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam,
> consisting
> >> > > >of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but
> scored
> >> > > >similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is
> better in
> >> > > >just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
> >> > > >
> >> > > >Thanks much.
> >> > > >
> >> > > >Kathy Dixon
> >> > > >
> >> > > >
> >> > >
> >> >
> >>
>
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This is the sort of knowledge I thought you might have, Ed. I'm just back
from the AAHE Conference on Assessment; I left quite impressed by the BIg
Business of Assessment to which you refer in your email.  Booths were
"manned" by purely commercial concerns and concerns purportedly academic
but clearly ruled by top-down management and positivistic methodologies. I
appreciate your advice, and I do intend to tread carefully.

 My first approach will be to talk to the people at ETS (I have a name,
Orlando Toro--do you know or know of him?), then move to ACE.  I will be
inquiring as to how the cut-off scores were determined.  The scores for
the Freshman English exam are odd, even in comparison to others on the
CLEP list.  There's very little differentiation between what corresponds
to a "C" grade (that's the cut off, the 30th percentile score), and a "D"
grade, and no differentiation at all between a "D" and an "F."  There are
much larger gaps between "A", "B", and "C".  Possibly this results from
the grade inflation "problem" in the humanities (and maybe comp in
particular), but that just begs the question:  why is a "C" then the
cut-off grade, if grades are inflated to begin with?

Let me say also, Ed, that I appreciate all the work you've done with
organizations like ACE.  We have you to thank that the situation isn't any
worse than it is, I'm sure.

Kathy Dixon

On Sat, 19 Jun 1999, Edward M. White wrote:

> Don't for a minute think that ACE is easy to move.  I was on a national ACE
> committee back in the early 1980s that undertook to renorm the CLEP
> recommended cut scores; very high powered, with Big Time university
> president Frank Newman as chair and Big Funding from the Carnegie
> Endowment.  A couple of years of technical and other work didn't yield
> enough information to change those recommendations, though most of the
> committee members were hoping we could do so.  College credit by exam is a
> big business in this country and it takes major data and major allies to
> move big business.   Be careful not to come over as one more whiner about
> how no student should get credit without taking your particular course, the
> surest way to be ignored.  --Ed White
>
>
> At 03:14 PM 6/18/99 -0500, you wrote:
> >Kathy,
> >
> >Your strategy has the added benefit of not attacking the State Board as
> >well.  Making ACE the bad guy might save them from having to admit that they
> >are wrong and easier to back of this unwise policy.
> >
> >Irene
> >-----Original Message-----
> >From: Kathleen G Dixon <dixon@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
> >To: WPA-L@asu.edu <WPA-L@asu.edu>
> >Date: Friday, June 18, 1999 1:53 PM
> >Subject: Re: low CLEP score exemptions
> >
> >
> >>To Ed:
> >>
> >>The way ACE would figure into this whole thing is if they do not really
> >>know what they are recommending.  If I'm going to do all of this
> >>persuasive work, anyway, I might as well target ACE as well as our state's
> >>Board of Higher Education.  And so much the better if ACE were to change
> >>its recommendations (even if it were only to raise the minimum CLEP score
> >>a few notches); our Board would consider noteworthy that change alone.
> >>
> >>Kathy dixon
> >>
> >>
> >>On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Edward White wrote:
> >>
> >>> Kathy, maybe someone on the list is more up to date on these tests than I
> >>> am.  I do remember that the CLEP Subject Exams were very much better than
> >>> the general exams; the Analysis and Interpretation of Literature one, for
> >>> instance, struck me as quite good, last time I saw it.  There used to be
> >a
> >>> group of Subject Exams for fyc, all with similar names: Freshman English,
> >>> English Composition, Freshman Composition, etc.  Some were much better
> >>> than others.  I used to have private nicknames for these tests; "the
> >fifty
> >>> years out of date grammar test" for instance.  But my information is at
> >>> least a decade old and things must have changed. ACE will not be of much
> >>> help to you; its booklets just give some test data and recommended credit
> >>> scores for various tests.  You'll really have to examine the thing itself
> >>> and perhaps run a local norm study to see if it is appropriate to your
> >>> students and your curriculum.  --Ed White
> >>>
> >>> On Fri, 18 Jun 1999, Kathleen G Dixon wrote:
> >>>
> >>> > Ed White, re: silver bullet:  well you may ask!  It's not the general
> >CLEP
> >>> > exam, though, but the Freshman Composition exam.  I will try to find
> >Burt,
> >>> > et al.  Do you know of anyone at ACE that could help?  I know this is
> >so
> >>> > awful to bring to your attention again after 30 years of work....
> >>> >
> >>> > Kathy Dixon
> >>> >
> >>> > On Wed, 16 Jun 1999, Ed White wrote:
> >>> >
> >>> > > Sigh.  This was a major issue in 1971 (yes!!) and I go into the
> >misuse of the
> >>> > > CLEP general exam (I assume that's the one at issue here) in my
> >Teaching
> >>> > > and Assessing Writing, 1994, chapter 13, particularly 279-280.  In
> >1973, a
> >>> > > national conference on the politics of CLEP in English was convened
> >at
> >>> > > Bradley University
> >>> > > in Peoria, IL (I was keynoter) and the papers from that conference
> >became an
> >>> > > NCTE publication that may still be in print: Burt, Forrest and Sylvia
> >King,
> >>> > > Equiv-
> >>> > > alency Testing, 1974.  I was also on an ACE commission to renorm the
> >CLEP
> >>> > > general exams, an attempt that ran into some farcical roadblocks.
> >Migod,
> >>> > > that
> >>> > > was almost 30 years ago.  Where is the silver bullet or the wooden
> >stake that
> >>> > > will put this thing to rest for good?
> >>> > >
> >>> > >                                                 --Ed White
> >>> > >
> >>> > > At 01:32 PM 6/16/99 -0500, you wrote:
> >>> > > >This will be reiteration for all of those who are on Doug Hesse's
> >listserv
> >>> > > >for the July WPA conference.  For all others:  I need some help and
> >advice
> >>> > > >about how to proceed in a bad situation.  Our Board of Higher
> >Education
> >>> > > >adopted a policy of exempting students from both semesters of our
> >>> > > >composition requirement for scoring a 44 on the CLEP exam (it's
> >unclear
> >>> > > >whether students would be required to write the essay portion).  A
> >44
> >>> > > >corresponds to the 30th percentile of the original sample
> >population, and
> >>> > > >that sample was not composed of Harvard students, as you can
> >imagine.
> >>> > > >Since our composition course is rather rigorous, I fear we will lose
> >>> > > >students in droves once they learn of this CLEP alternative.  I
> >could use
> >>> > > >some general advice, but I also have a couple of specific questions.
> >>> > > >
> >>> > > >        1) Does anyone know of a contact in ACE (the American
> >Council on
> >>> > > >        Education?  Apparently, they were the ones to confirm that a
> >>> > > >        score of 44 is suitable for exemption.
> >>> > > >
> >>> > > >        2) Would there be any possibility of getting a WPA policy on
> >>> > > >        CLEP?
> >>> > > >
> >>> > > >What I'd ultimately want is 1) a higher score for exemption of only
> >ONE
> >>> > > >semester of composition, and 2) an essay portion for the exam,
> >consisting
> >>> > > >of EITHER  the CLEP prompts or a writing exam locally produced but
> >scored
> >>> > > >similarly (on the principle that local assessment of writing is
> >better in
> >>> > > >just about every way).  Do these sound like good goals to you?
> >>> > > >
> >>> > > >Thanks much.
> >>> > > >
> >>> > > >Kathy Dixon
> >>> > > >
> >>> > > >
> >>> > >
> >>> >
> >>>
> >
> >
>
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Richard,

I've been thinking of this.  I guess we're talking about placement exams,
basically.  I'm not sure how we could justify singling out the AP and
CLEP students for testing.  Politically, I can't imagine it would work as
a means of making an argument to our Board of Higher Education, which
already thinks our flagship institution shouldn't be flying its flag so
high and mighty.  But I imagine we could charge all in-coming students the
price of the examination and establish a placement exam.

Your horror story is worth a lot.  Already, we know that high school
teachers teach so many periods that it would be an unusual
h.s. teacher who actually COULD teach college comp.  One of the high
school teachers in my region, after having seen our textbook and
syllabus and sample student papers, asked, "How do you read all of
these papers?"  I said, "I'm a college professor; that's my job."
But now to think of the kinds of pressures to promote that high
schools feel being applied to college courses.  Aargh!  How can the
Right, which has charged us Liberals with dumbing down the
curriculum, justify this kind of thing?  How CAN students be
"consumers" instead of, well, students?  Does all of this make sense,
or do I need to fill in the gaps?

Kathy Dixon


On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Richard Haswell wrote:

> Most of us know the students we get in our classes, but not the ones who
> have exempted out.  What would happen if a university tested all those
> students (whose numbers grow every year) who have "earned" advanced
> credit in high school for college composition--just to see what was
> there?
>
> Here's a true story, told to me by the teacher involved.  She teaches
> college-credit composition for seniors in high school.  The school will
> not let her fail any student.  This spring she had to change the final
> grade of 40 for one student to 70, under orders from the principal.
> These are honors students, but the principal wants to open the course to
> all students.  At that point, she said, she will refuse to teach the
> class.
>
> Rich
>
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I hold with Doug and Dennis. It's clear, though, however generously we
want to phrase our position, we will need to fight for it.

kathy Dixon


On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Doug Hesse wrote:

> Having been at the same reading that Dennis described, I want to complicate
> Professor Feif's interpretation of what Dennis said.  The strongest papers,
> in "circumventing formulaic procedures," were still "following directions."
> They addressed the prompt absolutely dead on; they did not write off topic.
> What they did, however, was generally to see the task as much more
> complicated than students who scored at lower levels, and they reflected
> that complexity in their writing.  Students scoring at the middle of the
> range tended to proceed with utmost confidence with things like, "There are
> three literary techniques the writer uses to achieve his effect," and go on
> to describe them, technique, example, one-sentence commentary.  The
> stronger writers may, too, have discussed three literary techniques but in
> their analysis recognized more subtle ways these techniques were--and were
> not working.  It was at this level that they transcended (and, yes, I'll
> use that loaded term) the push to have everything stated with absolutely
> certainty in a form that reinforced it.
>
> I was mostly impressed with what the students were able to do, even with
> that great number of students scoring 4 and 5 on a 9-point scale.  And I
> was certainly impressed with the professionalism and generally
> good-spirited wisdom of those reading the tests, especially the high school
> teachers.
> The experience didn't change my general skepticism of this sort of testing
> and its impact on the curriculum, but I was impressed that it was well-done
> of its kind.
>
> And surely, Helmuts, it would be far better to abandon such testing
> altogether than it would be to long for the hastened day of computer
> scoring algorithms.
>
> Doug
>
> At 9:07 AM -0400 6/21/99, Helmuts Feifs wrote:
> > Dennis Ciesielski opined...
> >
> >"The most successful ETS-AP essays we discovered in our reading were the
> >ones that circumvented the formulaic procedures so obviously taught in
> >secondary education schools across the country.  "
> >
> >What this also tells us is that these kids cannot/will not follow
> >directions for reasons that are not clear.  Part of an exam is the ability
> >to read/listen to directions and to follow them. If a student demonstrates
> >an inability to do this his/her grade should reflect this fact. Clever non
> >responses appeal to graders, having been one,  particularly at the end of
> >the day, because they break of the tedium of reading and grading the same
> >thing over and over  and again.  Our affinity for this phenom also has a
> >slight touch of "rage against the machine."
> >
> >What graders forget is that the, "innovative, interesting essay" may be
> >the only thing a kid can write. Not unlike a Miss America preparing for
> >her talent competition. My problem with the exams is not that they are
> >given to students but that the scores they we get back as parents and
> >professionals (focused holistic, holistic, and other smoke and mirrors)
> >have no information about a students writing ability  in them.
> >
> >Dennis' concerns about formulaic procedures are somewhat overstated. The
> >level of organization simply doesn't obtain in most schools. Conscientious
> >teachers of writing are overworked, over extended, and generally win a
> >psychic place  on high school faculties if they are "difficult" and have
> >high standards and a high pain threshold.
> >
> >Computers with  trait scoring algorithms cannot come soon enough.
> >
> >Helmuts
> >
> >(Helmuts with and "s")
>
>
> Doug Hesse
> President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)
>
> Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
> Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
> Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
>
> ISU Grad Program page:
>  http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
> WPA page:
> http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
>
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Wow. We have our work cut out for us.

kathy Dixon


On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Denise M. Rogers wrote:

> Helmuts Feifs wrote:
>
> > Is there really this level of fear and intimidation in the hinterland that professionals will change grades at the whim of their administrators? Seems unlikely. Perhaps the story is just an evolving Urban Legend?
>
> It's not Urban legend. Yes, there is really this kind of intimidation in
> high schools. My boyfriend told me that at his vocational school in New
> Jersey the principal ordered the teachers to change the failing grades
> of students, especially grades in non-vocational courses (English, Math,
> etc.). The argument was that poor grades in these kinds of courses
> should not keep a student from graduating. The teachers took the
> principal to court over it, and the court found in favor of the
> principal. The grades were changed.
>
> Denise Rogers
> University of Southwestern Louisiana
>
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**or try Cy himself: I think he'd welcome the query. He's at

knoblauch@email.uncc.edu

kathleen yancey


At 11:18 AM 6/23/99 -0500, you wrote:
>Traci-
>You might also try people who have worked with Cy Knoblauch. I know that both
>Mark Hurlbert and Don McAndrew worked with him. Maybe Mike Williamson, too, all
>around that time. All three are at Indiana University of Pennsylvania
>(www.iup.edu) in the English Department. Good Luck.
>Bill Macauley
>
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Helmuts,

You seem to have missed the point.  Your own story/fantasy ("Just say
NO!") reminds me of something similar recently visited upon me.  When I
told my department chair that I was worried that an upcoming meeting on
Freshman Composition and CLEP was going to negatively affect our very
strong composition program, his response to me was, "Do you know how to
say No?"  At the meeting, of course, we were merely informed of a policy
that had already been determined by the Board of Higher Education.  Saying
"No" would have been superfluous, even idiotic.  And so the high school
teacher says "No" and the principal changes the grade (because the parents
or the School Board or whomever, require him to).  I don't know how
deeply-seated is your fantasy, so I'm not sure whether "getting out more"
will address the problem.  It would be nice to think we really could
engage in dialogue, though, because you appear to have a lot of knowledge
regarding writing assessment.

Kathy Dixon


On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Helmuts Feifs wrote:

> Irene stated and encouraged...
>
> "The other common story I hear is that Seniors have to pass Senior English, no matter what. "
>
> "Helmuts, get out a bit more."
>
> So Irene, what would have happened if the treacher had said  NO...not now, not later, not ever ? Would she have been drawn and quartered in some public place? Most likely this same teacher had posters of wise sayings by Jefferson about fighting tyranny and all that.
>
> I don't need to get out really, so many wonderful stories, so little time.
>
> Helmuts
>
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John raises two issues, and in a way I think the latter of the two is the
most significant:

>Moreover, even the
>best-intended high school pedagogy can be misinformed, or to put it more
>charitably, otherwise directed (from our emphases).
>
>I don't want to ever give an automatic "no" to any student, much less a
>whole classification of requests, but I'm deeply concerned about the
>reliability of these high-school college-credit programs.  I hope this
>concern doesn't come off as a turf thing, and obviously, some high-school
>English classes are doing exactly what I'd want them to do (as misguided as
>that may be!).

When Emily Decker was putting together the entry-level writing portfolio at
Michigan, she and George Cooper spent a lot of time visiting our principal
feeder high schools in order to talk with teachers and students about what
we could ask from them.  We wanted to have an argumentative essay in the
portfolio, since our first-year curriculum was based largely on
argumentation.

The teachers said we couldn't do that, because they didn't teach it.  If we
were to develop a writing portfolio that students could put together from
writing they'd already done, then we'd have to change our thinking about
argument.  The teachers said that students were not developmentally ready
for argument/analysis (a judgment confirmed, imho, by my own limited data
set, obtained from my own children).  They also cited studies from
developmental psych to confirm their claims (I don't have the cites, but
apparently this is a common point of study in teacher prep curricula).

So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
won't do the same job as fycomp.

Bill

Bill Condon, Director
Campus Writing Programs
Washington State University
Phone:  509-335-2268
Fax:  509-335-3212
http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Very interesting, Mary.  This message is a keeper for me in my continuing
quest for a solution to the dilemma I'm in (that is, being required to
accept very low CLEP Comp Exam scores in exchange for TWO semesters of
college composition).

Kathy Dixon


On Mon, 21 Jun 1999, Mary Segall wrote:

> Richard Haswell wrote:
> >
> > Most of us know the students we get in our classes, but not the ones who
> > have exempted out.  What would happen if a university tested all those
> > students (whose numbers grow every year) who have "earned" advanced
> > credit in high school for college composition--just to see what was
> > there?
>
> Dear Rich,
>
> After spending the last of three days reviewing students essays and
> reading levels for our in-coming students, I couldn't resist responding
> to your question.  In practice, almost all of the students expecting AP
> or transfer credit take our placement exam since the AP scores and
> transcript do not arrive until July.  The results over the years remain
> fairly consistent.  Assuming these student do receive the credit, the
> profile remains: about 5% would have placed out of our FY comp course,
> about 80% would have been placed in our regular EN 101, and about 15%
> would have been placed in our 101 Intensive (developmental sections).
> This last group is given liberal arts elective credit, but still
> required to take our 101.  Interesting stuff.
>
> Mary
>
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I'm with you, John.  And it certainly appears that the Revolution is gonna
be a long time acomin'.

Kathy Dixon


On Tue, 22 Jun 1999, John M. Clark wrote:

> Wow, Irv.  Eric Crump et al have often articulated a similar sentiment re
> grades, and I've always wondered, when I've read (what to me were) similar
> statements, how the speaker saw "release" from grades as so much a simpler
> thing than could I.
>
> >[I must admit that because I long ago committed myself to
> >an agenda of undermining standards, I always gave high grades anyway :-)]
>
> I'll probably regret re-opening this very old can of worms, but to lean way
> back into my Marxist-theory cogitations of the past, how can we--much less
> teen-aged students--escape from the cultural implications of grades via a
> single act of defiance?  Viva la Revolucion, says I, but until the
> Revolution comes, the students still must "eat."  My deepest concern is
> that giving all students high grades may signify one thing in your world,
> or mine, but possibly (probably?) signify something quite different in
> other worlds or perceptions--ones just as as important and real to students
> as ours.
>
> I trust what I take to be your character, Irv, and your instincts, but
> still I worry about implications beyond our control.
>                                                 J. Clark
>
>
>                  Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
>                  Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
>
>
>
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Right on, Ed.  Even for those of us who'd rather not think of A SINGLE
"valid and reliable assessment device," we'd be a lot better off with
something produced by WPAers than some others.

Kathy Dixon


On Tue, 22 Jun 1999, Edward White wrote:

> Thus, by a neatly circuitous route, we come back to the need for a
> professional outcomes statement and (in this case) for a valid and
> reliable assessment device for measuring the achievement of those
> outcomes.  What really matters is not the quality of the teaching but the
> quality of the learning.  --Ed White
>
> On Tue, 22 Jun 1999, John M. Clark wrote:
>
> > To extend Bill Condon's commentary. . .
> >
> > >the fact that the grades depend on the amount of backbone some principal
> > >exhibits is
> > >just another reason not to trust that system, is it not?
> >
> > I would like to offer the issue of AP wannabes.  Apparently, an increasing
> > number of high schools around the country have asked themselves, "Why allow
> > ETS to get all the money?"  Every year, I hear of another
> > high-school-administered college credit program and receive requests from
> > our transfer credit office for our writing program to acknowledge something
> > like "Great American Literature" as our College Composition II.  The
> > transfer office's position is sympathetic:  "After all," they argue, "these
> > students were told they'd receive bona fide college credit for the
> > course/s."  In some cases, the expectation is even more grounded, because a
> > local college (not us) has made a deal with the high school to grant
> > composition (or other English) credit for the senior "AP" English course.
> > The problem, of course, is that we didn't make the deal, the other college
> > did.  When the student comes to BG instead of, say, Kent State, we lack
> > whatever context Kent State might have had for their decision.  When such
> > requests hit my desk, they sometimes have no reference other than the name
> > of the so-called college credit program--unknown to me prior to that time.
> > Other times, they have a nice letter from the guidance counselor or teacher
> > at the high school in question, "verifying" the rigor of the course and its
> > remarkable (OK, a little sarcasm here!) reproduction of collegiate English
> > work.
> >
> > There are a host of issues between the lines in the above-mentioned
> > situation/s, including the appropriateness (and the efficacy) of college
> > classes being "reproduced" in the high schools.  But, relating to Bill's
> > comments, it's difficult to trust college credit issued by high schools.
> > As I know from personal experience, even the most rigorous high school
> > teacher's grade can be unethically changed.  Moreover, even the
> > best-intended high school pedagogy can be misinformed, or to put it more
> > charitably, otherwise directed (from our emphases).
> >
> > I don't want to ever give an automatic "no" to any student, much less a
> > whole classification of requests, but I'm deeply concerned about the
> > reliability of these high-school college-credit programs.  I hope this
> > concern doesn't come off as a turf thing, and obviously, some high-school
> > English classes are doing exactly what I'd want them to do (as misguided as
> > that may be!).
> >
> >                                                         J. Clark
> >
> >
> >                  Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
> >                  Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
> >
> >
> >
>
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Well, what you say here is true, too, Irv, and one of the reasons for the
grade inflation in comp courses.  As many of us like to believe, students
DO earn their grades in our very rigorous but also (we believe)
well-taught courses.  But I fear we are the only ones who believe that so
much can be accomplished in a semester or two.  And increasingly, we're
being asked for "hard proof" of what we've claim we do.

Kathy Dixon


On Wed, 23 Jun 1999 Irvin_Peckham/CAS/UNO/UNEBR@UNOMAIL.UNOMAHA.EDU wrote:

> you're right, john--the grading issue is very old & doen't need to be
> rediscussed every year (or does it?).
>
> Let's just say i focus on teaching.  My purpose is to help each student gain as
> much knowledge as he or she can while he or she is in the class.  The knowledge
> is really the focus (actually, the experience of gaining the knowledge).  Grades
> to me are are really way out on the periphery of my vision.  I and my students
> find ways of working together through the hassle of grades--and it really isn't
> all that difficult.  Sorry, but i don't let the outside institutions define for
> me vis a vis grades what good teaching is.  I can also say that almost without
> exception, my students deserve(d) the good grades I gave them.  I expected them
> to.
>
> the real gist of my post was that i was one teacher, and i know a lot of others,
> who were not pressured by high school administrators into changing grades.  the
> high school adminstators (and --with one exception--I was very good friends with
> them) that I knew would have been very embarrassed to suggest to me that i
> should have changed a grade.  There is a certain urban legend quality , rich
> notwithstanding, to the stories about teachers who were forced to pass on
> students.
>
> irv
>
> *******************************************************
> Irvin Peckham
> Graduate Program Coordinator
> Dept. of English
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham
>  *******Please note email change*******************
> irvin_peckham@unomaha.edu
>
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Another interesting wrinkle.  Thanks, Bill.

Kathy Dixon


On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:

> John raises two issues, and in a way I think the latter of the two is the
> most significant:
>
> >Moreover, even the
> >best-intended high school pedagogy can be misinformed, or to put it more
> >charitably, otherwise directed (from our emphases).
> >
> >I don't want to ever give an automatic "no" to any student, much less a
> >whole classification of requests, but I'm deeply concerned about the
> >reliability of these high-school college-credit programs.  I hope this
> >concern doesn't come off as a turf thing, and obviously, some high-school
> >English classes are doing exactly what I'd want them to do (as misguided as
> >that may be!).
>
> When Emily Decker was putting together the entry-level writing portfolio at
> Michigan, she and George Cooper spent a lot of time visiting our principal
> feeder high schools in order to talk with teachers and students about what
> we could ask from them.  We wanted to have an argumentative essay in the
> portfolio, since our first-year curriculum was based largely on
> argumentation.
>
> The teachers said we couldn't do that, because they didn't teach it.  If we
> were to develop a writing portfolio that students could put together from
> writing they'd already done, then we'd have to change our thinking about
> argument.  The teachers said that students were not developmentally ready
> for argument/analysis (a judgment confirmed, imho, by my own limited data
> set, obtained from my own children).  They also cited studies from
> developmental psych to confirm their claims (I don't have the cites, but
> apparently this is a common point of study in teacher prep curricula).
>
> So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
> students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
> and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
> aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
> won't do the same job as fycomp.
>
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director
> Campus Writing Programs
> Washington State University
> Phone:  509-335-2268
> Fax:  509-335-3212
> http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
>
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Bowling Green State University currently is searching for a one-year
instructor who will primarily teach composition.  I'd greatly appreciate it
if you would pass the information on to those who might be interested.  The
position description follows.  Thanks much!

Donna Nelson-Beene, Director
General Studies Writing Program
BGSU

**************************
English Instructor Position
Available for Regional Candidates
Academic Year 1999-2000

At the present time, the university has approved a terminal 1-year
instructorship for a regional search.  The position carries a 24 hour load
(typically 4 courses per semester) of General Studies Writing and other
undergraduate courses.  The position is approved for a salary of $28,300,
plus benefits.  BGSU and its English Department are committed to faculty
diversity as a way to strengthen the preparation of students for life in an
increasingly diverse society; applications are especially invited from
women, minorities, veterans, and persons with disabilities.

BGSU Instructorship:  Instructor position (terminal) with a 12-hour load
per semester emphasizing General Studies Writing and other general studies
courses.
Qualifications:  MA or MFA in English; successful experience teaching first
year college writing.

Application Deadline:  July 9, 1999.  Applications should include a letter,
CV, statement of teaching approach, evidence of successful composition
teaching at the college level, three current reference letters addressing
the applicant's teaching strengths (must be originals), and official
transcripts.  Address applications to Tom Wymer, Chair, English Department,
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, OH 43403.

BGSU is a university of 17,000 with long traditions of teaching and
scholarship and a strong commitment to international education and to
expanding technological support for education.  The department has a
full-time instructional staff of about 45, about 450 undergraduate majors
and about 120 graduate students.  Information about BGSU and its programs
is available on the university's web site (www.bgsu.edu).  Information
about the English Department and its programs is available on the
department's web site (www.bgsu.edu/departments/english).

_________________________________________
Donna Nelson-Beene
Director, General Studies Writing Program
Department of English
Bowling Green State University
Bowling Green, OH 43403

(419) 372-7885
FAX:  419-372-0333
General Studies Writing Program Homepage:
http://www.bgsu.edu/offices/gsw/home.html
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Bill Condon writes. . .

>So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
>students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
>and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
>aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
>won't do the same job as fycomp.

Well said, Bill!  You've read between my lines with great astuteness.
You've also provided a very appropriate answer for the high-school
administrators who ask us why they can't simply teach the college course at
their venue.  Some students, of course, _are_ ready, but most are not.

                                                JMC


                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Also in terms of developmental theory, the *developmental context* within which
a student thinks, writes, and learns profoundly shapes the *nature* of what the
student thinks, writes, and learns.  It seems to me that if you put these two
developmental arguments together--the cognitive development issue and the
social context issue--you have a quite a case against giving students college
credit for work they do in high school.

The other side of that coin is that we must provide instruction in
college-level writing programs that does indeed differ substantially from high
school, and we must be able to demonstrate that in a way that is meaningful to
the various audiences who need to understand.

Gee, I think I just circled back to Outcomes again.

 Karin

John M. Clark wrote:

> Bill Condon writes. . .
>
> >So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
> >students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
> >and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
> >aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
> >won't do the same job as fycomp.
>
> Well said, Bill!  You've read between my lines with great astuteness.
> You've also provided a very appropriate answer for the high-school
> administrators who ask us why they can't simply teach the college course at
> their venue.  Some students, of course, _are_ ready, but most are not.
>
>                                                 JMC
>
>                  Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
>                  Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio



--
Karin Evans, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
630-617-3134
http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
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The problem with following this rationale is that we are already in the trap
of the norm.  Some 15/16 year olds are "developmentally" ready for college
work.  Some will do quite well in an argument-based course.  I have taught
perhaps 2000+ first-year students.  In that mass I can remember perhaps two
dozen high-school aged students who handled argument better than the
college-aged students in the class.  True, that is a small number, but is that
not the idea behind advanced work?

----Original Message-----
   >From:       Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
   >we could ask from them.  We wanted to have an argumentative essay in the
   >portfolio, since our first-year curriculum was based largely on
   >argumentation.
   >
   >The teachers said we couldn't do that, because they didn't teach it.  If we
   >were to develop a writing portfolio that students could put together from
   >writing they'd already done, then we'd have to change our thinking about
   >argument.  The teachers said that students were not developmentally ready
   >for argument/analysis (a judgment confirmed, imho, by my own limited data
   >set, obtained from my own children).

Robert Royar (r.royar@morehead-st.edu)
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        The cognitive development arguments against "dual enrollment" may
seem powerful to us, but they don't do much against the dual enrollment
juggernaut. In 13 years of opposing this practice in AZ, I have been through
just about every argument imaginable against teaching "college composition"
in high school.  But there are just too many people out there who see
earning a degree as a matter of accumulating a minimum number of credit
hours and are looking for every way possible to remove the major obstacles
to that goal--i.e. courses. There are way too many people who see FYC--more
than other courses--as a hoop to jump through rather than a learning
experience. And there are way too many people making money (through tuition
and/or credit production) on dual enrollment to be dissuaded by rational
argument about intellectual readiness. Those who oppose dual enrollment are
characterized as elitists; it is claimed that they are just faculty
protecting their jobs. And so on.

        Here's something we haven't tried yet. The business community
everywhere claims that the major deficiency they find in college graduates
lies in the general area of written and oral communication. We know that the
CERTAIN effect dual enrollment is the elimination of a year of literacy
education that a student would get otherwise.  Etc.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: John M. Clark [SMTP:jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 23, 1999 1:20 PM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: HS teachers stories
>
> Bill Condon writes. . .
>
> >So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
> >students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
> >and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
> >aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
> >won't do the same job as fycomp.
>
> Well said, Bill!  You've read between my lines with great astuteness.
> You've also provided a very appropriate answer for the high-school
> administrators who ask us why they can't simply teach the college course
> at
> their venue.  Some students, of course, _are_ ready, but most are not.
>
>                                                 JMC
>
>
>                  Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
>                  Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
>
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Well, I was at the reading too, so I need to put in my two cent's worth.  I
think I'd change the term "circumventing formulaic procedures" to "transcending
formulaic expectations."  Unlike Doug and Dennis,  I was in the "open
question," where the students are given a question and are allowed to choose
the novel or play they will write about.  The really strong papers that I read
were well -organized, and often conventionally organized as what I would
consider "sons of the 5-paragraph essay." (After all, the kids have 40 minutes
to show what they can do on each question.) The students who wrote the strong
papers did not, however, use that form to simplify their readings of the texts,
but rather to maintain coherence while complicating their readings and the
issues they raised.

A real problem with these exams is that they reward the students who can
produce a strong, smart, clear, AND well-organized first draft.  But, as I
repeatedly reminded the readers at my table, the worse thing that can happen to
the students is that they will be required to take a first-year English
course--not a bad thing, in my estimation.

In regards to  the contention:

>>>My problem with the exams is not that they are
>> >given to students but that the scores they we get back as parents and
>> >professionals (focused holistic, holistic, and other smoke and mirrors)
>> >have no information about a students writing ability  in them.
>> >

I just don't see that.  The holistic scoring guides for the exams are very
clear and specific, and the high school teachers who attend the readings bring
back both the scoring templates and the sample papers that are used  throughout
the reading to norm the essays.  Hardly "smoke and mirrors," in my
estimation--rather, the best reading from some of the best teachers in the
country.

Linda Bergmann



At 01:30 PM 6/23/99 -0500, you wrote:
>I hold with Doug and Dennis. It's clear, though, however generously we
>want to phrase our position, we will need to fight for it.
>
>kathy Dixon
>
>
>

Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409

(573) 341-4685

bergmann@umr.edu
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There is a devious side to my nature that says offer dual credit; teach it in
house with our own teachers; expect the same outcomes we do from on-campus
students; use the data we obtain in accreditation reports; and let those who fail,
fail.  If we are correct that most will fail, those who press for dual-credit courses
may found they are getting just what they bargained for.

----Original Message-----
   >From:       David Schwalm <DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu>

   >experience. And there are way too many people making money (through tuition
   >and/or credit production) on dual enrollment to be dissuaded by rational
   >argument about intellectual readiness. Those who oppose dual enrollment are
   >characterized as elitists; it is claimed that they are just faculty
   >protecting their jobs. And so on.

Robert Royar (r.royar@morehead-st.edu)
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Kathy,

Two things were helpful in convincing the college to accept a policy
change that would award 3 credits instead of 6 for a single AP exam:
1.   showing the deans and provost a copy of the college board pamphlet
that distinguishes between AP Language and Composition (EN 101) and AP
Literature and Composition (EN 102)
2.   presenting a summary of the results of my WPA-L query (I think it
is archived from two years ago) as to how many colleges give 3 or 6
credits for a single AP exam.  Part of that thread was the range of
competency found in a score of 3 and a survey of score accepted for
credit at other institutions.

Seems that being in step with other institutions was important to the
administration.  In all, I did not have to fight very hard to make the
change.  Good luck and keep us posted.

Mary
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Bonnie:  I know Zeiger's article well and agree with you that it speaks well
to concerns about the 5-paragraph essay.  I have also liked Spellmeyer's CE
(1989) article "A Common Ground: The Essay in the Academy" and Paul
Heilker's book on the essay.  I don't know Eco's The Role of the Reader so
thanks for the lead.  The book that influenced me toward the terms "open"
and "closed" is Judith Summerfield's fascinating textbook NEGOTIATIONS
(McGraw Hill, 1992).  She uses the terms "closed" and "open" or "leaky."
Isn't that a great term?:  a leaky text.

--John Bean



I was reading last night a CE article from 1985 entitled "The
Exploratory
Essay: Enfranchising the Spirit of Inquiry in College Composition," by
william Zeiger. I believe that the article speaks well to the concerns
expressed here regarding the method, scope, and intent of the 5
paragraph
essay--CE 47:5 (Sept. 1985). Zeiger disparages the drive for certainty
that
had apparently informed essay assignments in college comp, teachers
calling
for students to write on a particular theme with a goal of "proving"
(not in
Montaigne's sense of "testing" by entertaining a number of alternative
views
and creating "open" essays, but in terms of offering a thesis and
supporting
it with a vengeance).
Some invovled in this dicussion might find Zeiger's article (a re-read
for
some, I suspect) useful in considering the 5 P.


John-- Zeiger refers to Umberto Eco's THE ROLE OF THE READER (1979) and
his
discussion of "open" and "closed" works. I wonder if you and John Ramage
were influenced by Eco's ideas as you created THE ALLYN AND BACON GUIDE
TO
WRITING, where, as John has told us in a professional development
workshop,
the notion of "open" and "closed" writing informs the whole of that
textbook. Just curious.


bonnie kyburz
lecturer, comp/rhet
asu


-----Original Message-----
From: John Bean [mailto:jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU]
Sent: Tuesday, June 22, 1999 4:30 PM
To: WPA-L@asu.edu
Subject: Re: The 5 par essay


Several comments on the five-paragraph theme thread:

  (1) The five-paragraph theme is a by-the-numbers way of teaching what
I
like to call "closed-form" prose (hierarchically structured, explicit
thesis
in the introduction, unified and coherent paragraphs with topic
sentences
all linked to the thesis, etc.) as opposed to "open-form" prose
(belletristic, often narrative-based, organic, etc.)  Closed-form prose
is
effective only if its ideas are challenging and surprising.  What makes
closed-form prose good, in other words, is not its unity and coherence
but
the quality/challenge of its argument.  Teachers hate the five-paragraph
essay mainly when students use it to express hackneyed, predictable,
unsurprising ideas. Readers hardly notice the form if the ideas are
intriguing.

(2) In one of his books Toby Fulwiler makes the wise comment (I
paraphrase):
"It is important to teach students that the five-paragraph essay doesn't
have to have five paragraphs."  His point is that the "five-paragraph
essay"
can be a useful metaphor for any thesis-based hierarchical structure
made
unified and coherent for readers.

(3)  If you want to teach closed-form prose by the numbers, an
alternative
to the five-paragraph essay is Kenneth Bruffee's series of
three-paragraph
essays used to teach argument-what he calls TWO REASONS, NESTORIAN
ORDER,
STRAWMAN, AND CONCESSION (from A Short Course in Writing).  In each case
the
first paragraph introduces the issue and presents the thesis, but the
body
paragraphs vary according to rhetorical function.  His little sequence
of
assignments teaches key moves in argument.

(4) I would answer "yes" to Rob van der Peet's question about whether
his
nursing students' produce a "five-paragraph essay" when they respond to
an
exam question such as "Writing to a terminally ill patient, clarify four
aspects of X."  (With an introduction and a conclusion, this 5-paragraph
essay would have 6 paragraphs.)  The enumerative structure corresponds
to
the enumerative request in the prompt.  What Rob is interested in is the
content of their argument-not whether they have dutifully filled out the
prescribed blocks.


John Bean
Seattle University
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As a new WPA and sometime lurker on the list, it occurs to me that
some of you might know people who would be interested in the
following job announcement:

EFL Program Director

"Program director is responsible for EFL curriculum development and
delivery, all program activities including the placement and
advisement of students.  Reports to the Assistant Vice President for
Academic Affairs.  Teaches one 3 credit course per semester and
organizes the English Language Summer Institute."

"Qualifications include a degree in TESOL, Applied Linguistics or
related field, PhD preferred; three to five years of teaching /
administrative experience in an EFL program; evidence of professional
achievement. Knowledge of language assessment desirable"

"Send vita and cover letter to Eilene Bertsch, Assistant Vice
President for Academic Affairs, Sacred Heart University, 5151 Park
Avenue, Fairfield, CT 06432."

Jeff Cain
Director of Freshman Communications
Sacred Heart University
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Kathy..conjectured/queried..
"I don't know how deeply-seated is your fantasy, ..."=20
=20
I find the deep seated fantasies the best, don't you?  It seems to me that =
there are quantifiable differences in our locus of control when  we react =
to appropriate policy from elected/appointed policy organs and when we are =
confronted by administrative exploitive thugism.
Are you aware of any board policies that state that student grades are =
subject to change if appropriate/inappropriate pressure is applied?  =
Perhaps posting a copy might be nice.=20

I don't think it OK for professional judgments to be set aside because =
someone is feeling some heat.=20

Helmuts =20
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At 9:11 PM +0000 6/23/99, r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU wrote:
>There is a devious side to my nature that says offer dual credit; teach it in
>house with our own teachers; expect the same outcomes we do from on-campus
>students; use the data we obtain in accreditation reports; and let those
>who fail,
>fail.  If we are correct that most will fail, those who press for
>dual-credit courses
>may found they are getting just what they bargained for.

At Illinois State we're in an interesting situation because we have a lab
school on campus.  As a result, students can do pretty much what Robert
suggests.   Students at University High School may enroll for classes on
campus; in fact, some upper level high school courses are taught only in
the university curriculum.  (U-High students wanting fourth year French or
Spanish, for example, take the fourth semester courses from our foreign
language department, receiving dual credit.  A student or so each year
graduates U-High with a semester or more of college credit, usually in the
sciences or math.)  A very few U-High students do, then, take our 101
courses, but they are mixed in with the matriculated students.  I'd guess
they do pretty well, since they are really self selected.  However, the
practice is not strongly encouraged (the high school has AP lit and comp
courses), and the numbers aren't sufficient enough for me to draw any
conclusions.  Claire Lamonica, who is on this list but perhaps not in town,
used to teach at U-High, and her perspective on this issue may be
interesting.

Doug


Doug Hesse
President, Council of Writing Program Administrators (WPA)

Professor of English          /     Director of Graduate Studies
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html

ISU Grad Program page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
WPA page:
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
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On Wed, 23 Jun 1999 14:09:40 -0500, Kathleen G Dixon
<dixon@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU> wrote:

>Well, what you say here is true, too, Irv, and one of the reasons for the
>grade inflation in comp courses.  As many of us like to believe, students
>DO earn their grades in our very rigorous but also (we believe)
>well-taught courses.  But I fear we are the only ones who believe that so
>much can be accomplished in a semester or two.  And increasingly, we're
>being asked for "hard proof" of what we've claim we do.
>
>Kathy Dixon
>
>

Well, maybe we are being asked for 'hard proof.'  A good solid portfolio is
a good way to come by that.  Actually, though, I can't really ever recall
being asked for hard proof to justify the grades i give.  I do keep the
portfolios, just i case.  I suspect the hard proof that you are referring
to is the call for standards--which again, I am very happy to challenge at
every turn.  My rationale is simple: i teach individuals, not groups.  And
I teach, don't gatekeep.  I have a lot more fun that way.

irv
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But before we go too far on bill's insertion of the developmental issue,
let's remember that high school classes are composed of individuals--many
of whom are quite capable of "college level" work--if there is such a thing
as "college level" work.

I am deeply suspicious of the developmental claim or high school teachers
that would say their student are incapable of writing argumentative essays
(in fact, i think that is the dominant genre in high school and of course
college instruction--we can check appleby's research on that).  The more I
think of it, the claim seems pure silly.

For 12 years, I used the lively art of writing (lucille payne)to teach h.s.
seniors argumentative writing.  I never saw any evidence of h.s. students
being cognitively not up to it. [by the way, excellent book to use]
irv


On Wed, 23 Jun 1999 15:47:26 -0500, Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU> wrote:

>Also in terms of developmental theory, the *developmental context* within
which
>a student thinks, writes, and learns profoundly shapes the *nature* of
what the
>student thinks, writes, and learns.  It seems to me that if you put these
two
>developmental arguments together--the cognitive development issue and the
>social context issue--you have a quite a case against giving students
college
>credit for work they do in high school.
>
>The other side of that coin is that we must provide instruction in
>college-level writing programs that does indeed differ substantially from
high
>school, and we must be able to demonstrate that in a way that is
meaningful to
>the various audiences who need to understand.
>
>Gee, I think I just circled back to Outcomes again.
>
> Karin
>
>John M. Clark wrote:
>
>> Bill Condon writes. . .
>>
>> >So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
>> >students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college
composition
>> >and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
>> >aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
>> >won't do the same job as fycomp.
>>
>> Well said, Bill!  You've read between my lines with great astuteness.
>> You've also provided a very appropriate answer for the high-school
>> administrators who ask us why they can't simply teach the college course
at
>> their venue.  Some students, of course, _are_ ready, but most are not.
>>
>>                                                 JMC
>>
>>                  Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
>>                  Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
>
>
>
>--
>Karin Evans, Ph.D.
>Assistant Professor of English
>Elmhurst College
>190 Prospect Ave.
>Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
>630-617-3134
>http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
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Like John, I've also found Summerfield's NEGOTIATIONS a fascinating
textbook.  Is it still in print?  Has anyone used it with first semester
freshmen?

On another note, any chance that ENGAGING IDEAS will come out in paper
cover?

Finally, does anyone know the URL for Rich Haswell's site, specifically
the bibliography on "Gain in First Year College Composition Courses"?  Is
the page still available?

Thanks, Terry




On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, John Bean wrote:

> Bonnie:  I know Zeiger's article well and agree with you that it speaks well
> to concerns about the 5-paragraph essay.  I have also liked Spellmeyer's CE
> (1989) article "A Common Ground: The Essay in the Academy" and Paul
> Heilker's book on the essay.  I don't know Eco's The Role of the Reader so
> thanks for the lead.  The book that influenced me toward the terms "open"
> and "closed" is Judith Summerfield's fascinating textbook NEGOTIATIONS
> (McGraw Hill, 1992).  She uses the terms "closed" and "open" or "leaky."
> Isn't that a great term?:  a leaky text.
>
> --John Bean
>
>
>
> I was reading last night a CE article from 1985 entitled "The
> Exploratory
> Essay: Enfranchising the Spirit of Inquiry in College Composition," by
> william Zeiger. I believe that the article speaks well to the concerns
> expressed here regarding the method, scope, and intent of the 5
> paragraph
> essay--CE 47:5 (Sept. 1985). Zeiger disparages the drive for certainty
> that
> had apparently informed essay assignments in college comp, teachers
> calling
> for students to write on a particular theme with a goal of "proving"
> (not in
> Montaigne's sense of "testing" by entertaining a number of alternative
> views
> and creating "open" essays, but in terms of offering a thesis and
> supporting
> it with a vengeance).
> Some invovled in this dicussion might find Zeiger's article (a re-read
> for
> some, I suspect) useful in considering the 5 P.
>
>
> John-- Zeiger refers to Umberto Eco's THE ROLE OF THE READER (1979) and
> his
> discussion of "open" and "closed" works. I wonder if you and John Ramage
> were influenced by Eco's ideas as you created THE ALLYN AND BACON GUIDE
> TO
> WRITING, where, as John has told us in a professional development
> workshop,
> the notion of "open" and "closed" writing informs the whole of that
> textbook. Just curious.
>
>
> bonnie kyburz
> lecturer, comp/rhet
> asu
>
>
> -----Original Message-----
> From: John Bean [mailto:jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, June 22, 1999 4:30 PM
> To: WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject: Re: The 5 par essay
>
>
> Several comments on the five-paragraph theme thread:
>
>   (1) The five-paragraph theme is a by-the-numbers way of teaching what
> I
> like to call "closed-form" prose (hierarchically structured, explicit
> thesis
> in the introduction, unified and coherent paragraphs with topic
> sentences
> all linked to the thesis, etc.) as opposed to "open-form" prose
> (belletristic, often narrative-based, organic, etc.)  Closed-form prose
> is
> effective only if its ideas are challenging and surprising.  What makes
> closed-form prose good, in other words, is not its unity and coherence
> but
> the quality/challenge of its argument.  Teachers hate the five-paragraph
> essay mainly when students use it to express hackneyed, predictable,
> unsurprising ideas. Readers hardly notice the form if the ideas are
> intriguing.
>
> (2) In one of his books Toby Fulwiler makes the wise comment (I
> paraphrase):
> "It is important to teach students that the five-paragraph essay doesn't
> have to have five paragraphs."  His point is that the "five-paragraph
> essay"
> can be a useful metaphor for any thesis-based hierarchical structure
> made
> unified and coherent for readers.
>
> (3)  If you want to teach closed-form prose by the numbers, an
> alternative
> to the five-paragraph essay is Kenneth Bruffee's series of
> three-paragraph
> essays used to teach argument-what he calls TWO REASONS, NESTORIAN
> ORDER,
> STRAWMAN, AND CONCESSION (from A Short Course in Writing).  In each case
> the
> first paragraph introduces the issue and presents the thesis, but the
> body
> paragraphs vary according to rhetorical function.  His little sequence
> of
> assignments teaches key moves in argument.
>
> (4) I would answer "yes" to Rob van der Peet's question about whether
> his
> nursing students' produce a "five-paragraph essay" when they respond to
> an
> exam question such as "Writing to a terminally ill patient, clarify four
> aspects of X."  (With an introduction and a conclusion, this 5-paragraph
> essay would have 6 paragraphs.)  The enumerative structure corresponds
> to
> the enumerative request in the prompt.  What Rob is interested in is the
> content of their argument-not whether they have dutifully filled out the
> prescribed blocks.
>
>
> John Bean
> Seattle University
>

Terry Myers Zawacki
Director, Writing Across the Curriculum/University Writing Center
MS 3E4, George Mason University, Fairfax, VA 22030,
(703)993-1187, tzawacki@gmu.edu
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ENGAGING IDEAS is available in paper; I got my copy from Amazon.com.  It's a
terrific book.

Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau

Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302

e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (480) 965-3898
FAX: (480) 965-3451
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/


> -----Original Message-----
> From: THERESE M. ZAWACKI [SMTP:tzawacki@OSF1.GMU.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 24, 1999 7:34 AM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: The 5 par essay etc
>
> Like John, I've also found Summerfield's NEGOTIATIONS a fascinating
> textbook.  Is it still in print?  Has anyone used it with first semester
> freshmen?
>
> On another note, any chance that ENGAGING IDEAS will come out in paper
> cover?
>
> Finally, does anyone know the URL for Rich Haswell's site, specifically
> the bibliography on "Gain in First Year College Composition Courses"?  Is
> the page still available?
>
> Thanks, Terry
>
>
>
>
> On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, John Bean wrote:
>
> > Bonnie:  I know Zeiger's article well and agree with you that it speaks
> well
> > to concerns about the 5-paragraph essay.  I have also liked Spellmeyer's
> CE
> > (1989) article "A Common Ground: The Essay in the Academy" and Paul
> > Heilker's book on the essay.  I don't know Eco's The Role of the Reader
> so
> > thanks for the lead.  The book that influenced me toward the terms
> "open"
> > and "closed" is Judith Summerfield's fascinating textbook NEGOTIATIONS
> > (McGraw Hill, 1992).  She uses the terms "closed" and "open" or "leaky."
> > Isn't that a great term?:  a leaky text.
> >
> > --John Bean
> >
> >
> >
> > I was reading last night a CE article from 1985 entitled "The
> > Exploratory
> > Essay: Enfranchising the Spirit of Inquiry in College Composition," by
> > william Zeiger. I believe that the article speaks well to the concerns
> > expressed here regarding the method, scope, and intent of the 5
> > paragraph
> > essay--CE 47:5 (Sept. 1985). Zeiger disparages the drive for certainty
> > that
> > had apparently informed essay assignments in college comp, teachers
> > calling
> > for students to write on a particular theme with a goal of "proving"
> > (not in
> > Montaigne's sense of "testing" by entertaining a number of alternative
> > views
> > and creating "open" essays, but in terms of offering a thesis and
> > supporting
> > it with a vengeance).
> > Some invovled in this dicussion might find Zeiger's article (a re-read
> > for
> > some, I suspect) useful in considering the 5 P.
> >
> >
> > John-- Zeiger refers to Umberto Eco's THE ROLE OF THE READER (1979) and
> > his
> > discussion of "open" and "closed" works. I wonder if you and John Ramage
> > were influenced by Eco's ideas as you created THE ALLYN AND BACON GUIDE
> > TO
> > WRITING, where, as John has told us in a professional development
> > workshop,
> > the notion of "open" and "closed" writing informs the whole of that
> > textbook. Just curious.
> >
> >
> > bonnie kyburz
> > lecturer, comp/rhet
> > asu
> >
> >
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: John Bean [mailto:jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU]
> > Sent: Tuesday, June 22, 1999 4:30 PM
> > To: WPA-L@asu.edu
> > Subject: Re: The 5 par essay
> >
> >
> > Several comments on the five-paragraph theme thread:
> >
> >   (1) The five-paragraph theme is a by-the-numbers way of teaching what
> > I
> > like to call "closed-form" prose (hierarchically structured, explicit
> > thesis
> > in the introduction, unified and coherent paragraphs with topic
> > sentences
> > all linked to the thesis, etc.) as opposed to "open-form" prose
> > (belletristic, often narrative-based, organic, etc.)  Closed-form prose
> > is
> > effective only if its ideas are challenging and surprising.  What makes
> > closed-form prose good, in other words, is not its unity and coherence
> > but
> > the quality/challenge of its argument.  Teachers hate the five-paragraph
> > essay mainly when students use it to express hackneyed, predictable,
> > unsurprising ideas. Readers hardly notice the form if the ideas are
> > intriguing.
> >
> > (2) In one of his books Toby Fulwiler makes the wise comment (I
> > paraphrase):
> > "It is important to teach students that the five-paragraph essay doesn't
> > have to have five paragraphs."  His point is that the "five-paragraph
> > essay"
> > can be a useful metaphor for any thesis-based hierarchical structure
> > made
> > unified and coherent for readers.
> >
> > (3)  If you want to teach closed-form prose by the numbers, an
> > alternative
> > to the five-paragraph essay is Kenneth Bruffee's series of
> > three-paragraph
> > essays used to teach argument-what he calls TWO REASONS, NESTORIAN
> > ORDER,
> > STRAWMAN, AND CONCESSION (from A Short Course in Writing).  In each case
> > the
> > first paragraph introduces the issue and presents the thesis, but the
> > body
> > paragraphs vary according to rhetorical function.  His little sequence
> > of
> > assignments teaches key moves in argument.
> >
> > (4) I would answer "yes" to Rob van der Peet's question about whether
> > his
> > nursing students' produce a "five-paragraph essay" when they respond to
> > an
> > exam question such as "Writing to a terminally ill patient, clarify four
> > aspects of X."  (With an introduction and a conclusion, this 5-paragraph
> > essay would have 6 paragraphs.)  The enumerative structure corresponds
> > to
> > the enumerative request in the prompt.  What Rob is interested in is the
> > content of their argument-not whether they have dutifully filled out the
> > prescribed blocks.
> >
> >
> > John Bean
> > Seattle University
> >
>
> Terry Myers Zawacki
> Director, Writing Across the Curriculum/University Writing Center
> MS 3E4, George Mason University, Fairfax, VA 22030,
> (703)993-1187, tzawacki@gmu.edu
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>On another note, any chance that ENGAGING IDEAS will come out in paper
>cover?


Two years ago, we purchased multiple copies of this book in paperback,
direct from Jossey-Bass.

>
>Finally, does anyone know the URL for Rich Haswell's site, specifically
>the bibliography on "Gain in First Year College Composition Courses"?  Is
>the page still available?
>
 I had a copy on my WWW site, which I am currently moving.  If no one else
has another site, I'll send you a URL in a few days.  Rich doesn't have the
bib on his own site.  He sent it to this list, I believe, and several of us
posted it.

Glenn Blalock
Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
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On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:
> So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
> students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
> and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
> aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
> won't do the same job as fycomp.

This makes sense to me, too, but it also raises a variety of other
questions in my mind.  One, tangentially related to the discussion of
CLEP and dual credit, is what implications this assertion has for AP
classes and tests.  But other questions are more interesting to
me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
(rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
fits into the whole college writing curriculum.

Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
teach cognitive structures.

Kurt Bouman
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I know and admire Spellmeyer's article, as well (I am really indebted to
much of what he does and says in academe). I'm happy to hear of the
Summerfield text, and yes, "leaky" is a great term for certain kinds of
texts; I'll have to look closely at NEGOTIATIONS.

Thanks!

                -----Original Message-----
                From:   John Bean [mailto:jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU]
                Sent:   Wednesday, June 23, 1999 10:07 PM
                To:     WPA-L@asu.edu
                Subject:        Re: The 5 par essay

                Bonnie:  I know Zeiger's article well and agree with you
that it speaks well
                to concerns about the 5-paragraph essay.  I have also liked
Spellmeyer's CE
                (1989) article "A Common Ground: The Essay in the Academy"
and Paul
                Heilker's book on the essay.  I don't know Eco's The Role of
the Reader so
                thanks for the lead.  The book that influenced me toward the
terms "open"
                and "closed" is Judith Summerfield's fascinating textbook
NEGOTIATIONS
                (McGraw Hill, 1992).  She uses the terms "closed" and "open"
or "leaky."
                Isn't that a great term?:  a leaky text.

                --John Bean



                I was reading last night a CE article from 1985 entitled
"The
                Exploratory
                Essay: Enfranchising the Spirit of Inquiry in College
Composition," by
                william Zeiger. I believe that the article speaks well to
the concerns
                expressed here regarding the method, scope, and intent of
the 5
                paragraph
                essay--CE 47:5 (Sept. 1985). Zeiger disparages the drive for
certainty
                that
                had apparently informed essay assignments in college comp,
teachers
                calling
                for students to write on a particular theme with a goal of
"proving"
                (not in
                Montaigne's sense of "testing" by entertaining a number of
alternative
                views
                and creating "open" essays, but in terms of offering a
thesis and
                supporting
                it with a vengeance).
                Some invovled in this dicussion might find Zeiger's article
(a re-read
                for
                some, I suspect) useful in considering the 5 P.


                John-- Zeiger refers to Umberto Eco's THE ROLE OF THE READER
(1979) and
                his
                discussion of "open" and "closed" works. I wonder if you and
John Ramage
                were influenced by Eco's ideas as you created THE ALLYN AND
BACON GUIDE
                TO
                WRITING, where, as John has told us in a professional
development
                workshop,
                the notion of "open" and "closed" writing informs the whole
of that
                textbook. Just curious.


                bonnie kyburz
                lecturer, comp/rhet
                asu


                -----Original Message-----
                From: John Bean [mailto:jbean@SEATTLEU.EDU]
                Sent: Tuesday, June 22, 1999 4:30 PM
                To: WPA-L@asu.edu
                Subject: Re: The 5 par essay


                Several comments on the five-paragraph theme thread:

                  (1) The five-paragraph theme is a by-the-numbers way of
teaching what
                I
                like to call "closed-form" prose (hierarchically structured,
explicit
                thesis
                in the introduction, unified and coherent paragraphs with
topic
                sentences
                all linked to the thesis, etc.) as opposed to "open-form"
prose
                (belletristic, often narrative-based, organic, etc.)
Closed-form prose
                is
                effective only if its ideas are challenging and surprising.
What makes
                closed-form prose good, in other words, is not its unity and
coherence
                but
                the quality/challenge of its argument.  Teachers hate the
five-paragraph
                essay mainly when students use it to express hackneyed,
predictable,
                unsurprising ideas. Readers hardly notice the form if the
ideas are
                intriguing.

                (2) In one of his books Toby Fulwiler makes the wise comment
(I
                paraphrase):
                "It is important to teach students that the five-paragraph
essay doesn't
                have to have five paragraphs."  His point is that the
"five-paragraph
                essay"
                can be a useful metaphor for any thesis-based hierarchical
structure
                made
                unified and coherent for readers.

                (3)  If you want to teach closed-form prose by the numbers,
an
                alternative
                to the five-paragraph essay is Kenneth Bruffee's series of
                three-paragraph
                essays used to teach argument-what he calls TWO REASONS,
NESTORIAN
                ORDER,
                STRAWMAN, AND CONCESSION (from A Short Course in Writing).
In each case
                the
                first paragraph introduces the issue and presents the
thesis, but the
                body
                paragraphs vary according to rhetorical function.  His
little sequence
                of
                assignments teaches key moves in argument.

                (4) I would answer "yes" to Rob van der Peet's question
about whether
                his
                nursing students' produce a "five-paragraph essay" when they
respond to
                an
                exam question such as "Writing to a terminally ill patient,
clarify four
                aspects of X."  (With an introduction and a conclusion, this
5-paragraph
                essay would have 6 paragraphs.)  The enumerative structure
corresponds
                to
                the enumerative request in the prompt.  What Rob is
interested in is the
                content of their argument-not whether they have dutifully
filled out the
                prescribed blocks.


                John Bean
                Seattle University
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Kurt, there actually was quite a lot of stuff published along these lines in
the late 70s through the mid 80s.  It was very controversial because it always
seemed to imply that underprepared students were cognitively deficient.  Also,
many people were suspicious that the stages of cognitive development commonly
portrayed (such as the Perry scheme) did not necessarily occur in the same
linear sequence for everyone, and/or that such schemes were too driven by the
cultural frames and values of the theorists/researchers who formulated them.

I've always been very interested in the notion that people learn and employ
different cognitive strategies as they shift from one domain to another.  So
that "cognitive development" takes place in different developmental contexts,
and a person learns how to think, speak, act, and write in differently in those
different domains, in response to what is considered important in that domain.
Some domains surely build on others more easily for some people.  (I can read
developmental psychology based on my training in rhet/comp, but not chemistry.)

BW students are undoubtedly very smart and developed in some domains and not so
much in others.  In teaching them, our goal should be not only to acquaint them
with the academic domain, but also to teach them how the strengths they already
have acquired in other domains might serve them in college.

Karin


Kurt Bouman wrote:

> But other questions are more interesting to
> me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
> (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
> effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
> students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
> language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
> needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
> suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
> implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
> fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
>
> Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
> critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
> teach cognitive structures.
>
> Kurt Bouman



--
Karin Evans, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
630-617-3134
http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
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Karin's post reminds me of an experiment that I have heard attributed to Joseph
Williams but haven't been able to find in print.  In this experiment (as it has
been explained to me), adult writers who were expert in a given domain were given a
new writing task to do in a domain that was new to them.  They were not able to do
the task very well because they lacked control of the concepts and the vocabulary
required, but they also made mistakes in basic grammar, usage, and punctuation that
they did not make when writing in the domain of their expertise.  The implication
is that the cognitive demands of the new writing task were so great that the
participants weren't even able to control the things they did know about correct
writing.  Has anyone else heard of this experiment and, if so, do you know where it
is printed (if it is)?  If these results are valid, they may explain why students
who do fine with the genres of high school and FYC courses fall apart when assigned
unfamiliar writing tasks.  And they would explain why more, not fewer, writing
courses would be the best thing for students to have at college.

Kristine Hansen

Karin Evans wrote:

> Kurt, there actually was quite a lot of stuff published along these lines in
> the late 70s through the mid 80s.  It was very controversial because it always
> seemed to imply that underprepared students were cognitively deficient.  Also,
> many people were suspicious that the stages of cognitive development commonly
> portrayed (such as the Perry scheme) did not necessarily occur in the same
> linear sequence for everyone, and/or that such schemes were too driven by the
> cultural frames and values of the theorists/researchers who formulated them.
>
> I've always been very interested in the notion that people learn and employ
> different cognitive strategies as they shift from one domain to another.  So
> that "cognitive development" takes place in different developmental contexts,
> and a person learns how to think, speak, act, and write in differently in those
> different domains, in response to what is considered important in that domain.
> Some domains surely build on others more easily for some people.  (I can read
> developmental psychology based on my training in rhet/comp, but not chemistry.)
>
> BW students are undoubtedly very smart and developed in some domains and not so
> much in others.  In teaching them, our goal should be not only to acquaint them
> with the academic domain, but also to teach them how the strengths they already
> have acquired in other domains might serve them in college.
>
> Karin
>
> Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
> > But other questions are more interesting to
> > me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
> > (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
> > effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
> > students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
> > language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
> > needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
> > suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
> > implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
> > fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
> >
> > Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
> > critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
> > teach cognitive structures.
> >
> > Kurt Bouman
>
> --
> Karin Evans, Ph.D.
> Assistant Professor of English
> Elmhurst College
> 190 Prospect Ave.
> Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
> 630-617-3134
> http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html

--
Kristine Hansen
Associate Dean of General Education and Honors
350 Maeser Building
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
Phone:  (801) 378-4775
FAX: (801) 378-5976
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Kristine--

I hope someone will provide the information you ask for because I, too,
have heard it and used it on a number of occasions to explain to faculty
and new GTAs why student writers often make what seem to be "careless
errors" in one-shot writing assignments that require significant
intellectual engagement of a kind that is new to the students.

It makes absolute sense to me because I find that I make the same kinds of
errors when I am thinking hard about what I am writing.  The difference is
that I am rarely in a situation where I can't proofread and correct those
errors before others see them.

Anyway, I'm no real help, but I hope someone else will help us both.

Anyone?

--Claire

PS  Doug is right.  I have been out of town, but skimming through the
strand on high school and fy comp when I returned today started me thinking
about a number of things I'd like to say.  I want to organize my thoughts
first, though. Maybe tomorrow . . .


At 03:10 PM 6/24/99 -0600, you wrote:
>Karin's post reminds me of an experiment that I have heard attributed to
Joseph
>Williams but haven't been able to find in print.  In this experiment (as
it has
>been explained to me), adult writers who were expert in a given domain
were given a
>new writing task to do in a domain that was new to them.  They were not
able to do
>the task very well because they lacked control of the concepts and the
vocabulary
>required, but they also made mistakes in basic grammar, usage, and
punctuation that
>they did not make when writing in the domain of their expertise.  The
implication
>is that the cognitive demands of the new writing task were so great that the
>participants weren't even able to control the things they did know about
correct
>writing.  Has anyone else heard of this experiment and, if so, do you know
where it
>is printed (if it is)?  If these results are valid, they may explain why
students
>who do fine with the genres of high school and FYC courses fall apart when
assigned
>unfamiliar writing tasks.  And they would explain why more, not fewer,
writing
>courses would be the best thing for students to have at college.
>
>Kristine Hansen
>
>Karin Evans wrote:
>
>> Kurt, there actually was quite a lot of stuff published along these
lines in
>> the late 70s through the mid 80s.  It was very controversial because it
always
>> seemed to imply that underprepared students were cognitively deficient.
Also,
>> many people were suspicious that the stages of cognitive development
commonly
>> portrayed (such as the Perry scheme) did not necessarily occur in the same
>> linear sequence for everyone, and/or that such schemes were too driven
by the
>> cultural frames and values of the theorists/researchers who formulated
them.
>>
>> I've always been very interested in the notion that people learn and employ
>> different cognitive strategies as they shift from one domain to another.
 So
>> that "cognitive development" takes place in different developmental
contexts,
>> and a person learns how to think, speak, act, and write in differently
in those
>> different domains, in response to what is considered important in that
domain.
>> Some domains surely build on others more easily for some people.  (I can
read
>> developmental psychology based on my training in rhet/comp, but not
chemistry.)
>>
>> BW students are undoubtedly very smart and developed in some domains and
not so
>> much in others.  In teaching them, our goal should be not only to
acquaint them
>> with the academic domain, but also to teach them how the strengths they
already
>> have acquired in other domains might serve them in college.
>>
>> Karin
>>
>> Kurt Bouman wrote:
>>
>> > But other questions are more interesting to
>> > me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
>> > (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
>> > effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
>> > students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
>> > language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
>> > needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
>> > suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
>> > implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
>> > fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
>> >
>> > Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
>> > critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
>> > teach cognitive structures.
>> >
>> > Kurt Bouman
>>
>> --
>> Karin Evans, Ph.D.
>> Assistant Professor of English
>> Elmhurst College
>> 190 Prospect Ave.
>> Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
>> 630-617-3134
>> http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
>
>--
>Kristine Hansen
>Associate Dean of General Education and Honors
>350 Maeser Building
>Brigham Young University
>Provo, UT 84602
>Phone:  (801) 378-4775
>FAX: (801) 378-5976
>
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Dear Kristine,

Would this do for an answer to your question?

Schwalm, D.E., Degree of Difficulty in Basic Writing Courses: Insights
from the Oral Proficiency Interview Testing Program. College English,
47/6, 1985, pp. 629-640.

This experiment has been referred to by John Bean in his Engaging Ideas,
pp.63-64.

Rob van der Peet


Kristine Hansen wrote:
>
> Karin's post reminds me of an experiment that I have heard attributed to Joseph
> Williams but haven't been able to find in print.  In this experiment (as it has
> been explained to me), adult writers who were expert in a given domain were given a
> new writing task to do in a domain that was new to them.  They were not able to do
> the task very well because they lacked control of the concepts and the vocabulary
> required, but they also made mistakes in basic grammar, usage, and punctuation that
> they did not make when writing in the domain of their expertise.  The implication
> is that the cognitive demands of the new writing task were so great that the
> participants weren't even able to control the things they did know about correct
> writing.  Has anyone else heard of this experiment and, if so, do you know where it
> is printed (if it is)?  If these results are valid, they may explain why students
> who do fine with the genres of high school and FYC courses fall apart when assigned
> unfamiliar writing tasks.  And they would explain why more, not fewer, writing
> courses would be the best thing for students to have at college.
>
> Kristine Hansen
>
> Karin Evans wrote:
>
> > Kurt, there actually was quite a lot of stuff published along these lines in
> > the late 70s through the mid 80s.  It was very controversial because it always
> > seemed to imply that underprepared students were cognitively deficient.  Also,
> > many people were suspicious that the stages of cognitive development commonly
> > portrayed (such as the Perry scheme) did not necessarily occur in the same
> > linear sequence for everyone, and/or that such schemes were too driven by the
> > cultural frames and values of the theorists/researchers who formulated them.
> >
> > I've always been very interested in the notion that people learn and employ
> > different cognitive strategies as they shift from one domain to another.  So
> > that "cognitive development" takes place in different developmental contexts,
> > and a person learns how to think, speak, act, and write in differently in those
> > different domains, in response to what is considered important in that domain.
> > Some domains surely build on others more easily for some people.  (I can read
> > developmental psychology based on my training in rhet/comp, but not chemistry.)
> >
> > BW students are undoubtedly very smart and developed in some domains and not so
> > much in others.  In teaching them, our goal should be not only to acquaint them
> > with the academic domain, but also to teach them how the strengths they already
> > have acquired in other domains might serve them in college.
> >
> > Karin
> >
> > Kurt Bouman wrote:
> >
> > > But other questions are more interesting to
> > > me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
> > > (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
> > > effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
> > > students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
> > > language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
> > > needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
> > > suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
> > > implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
> > > fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
> > >
> > > Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
> > > critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
> > > teach cognitive structures.
> > >
> > > Kurt Bouman
> >
> > --
> > Karin Evans, Ph.D.
> > Assistant Professor of English
> > Elmhurst College
> > 190 Prospect Ave.
> > Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
> > 630-617-3134
> > http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
>
> --
> Kristine Hansen
> Associate Dean of General Education and Honors
> 350 Maeser Building
> Brigham Young University
> Provo, UT 84602
> Phone:  (801) 378-4775
> FAX: (801) 378-5976
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The piece by Williams and Colomb in PROGRAMS THAT WORK addresses this
"slippage" as it affects first year colleges students, and, I believe, law
students.

At 05:25 PM 6/24/99 -0500, you wrote:
>Kristine--
>
>I hope someone will provide the information you ask for because I, too,
>have heard it and used it on a number of occasions to explain to faculty
>and new GTAs why student writers often make what seem to be "careless
>errors" in one-shot writing assignments that require significant
>intellectual engagement of a kind that is new to the students.
>
>It makes absolute sense to me because I find that I make the same kinds of
>errors when I am thinking hard about what I am writing.  The difference is
>that I am rarely in a situation where I can't proofread and correct those
>errors before others see them.
>
>Anyway, I'm no real help, but I hope someone else will help us both.
>
>Anyone?
>
>--Claire
>
>PS  Doug is right.  I have been out of town, but skimming through the
>strand on high school and fy comp when I returned today started me thinking
>about a number of things I'd like to say.  I want to organize my thoughts
>first, though. Maybe tomorrow . . .
>
>
>At 03:10 PM 6/24/99 -0600, you wrote:
>>Karin's post reminds me of an experiment that I have heard attributed to
>Joseph
>>Williams but haven't been able to find in print.  In this experiment (as
>it has
>>been explained to me), adult writers who were expert in a given domain
>were given a
>>new writing task to do in a domain that was new to them.  They were not
>able to do
>>the task very well because they lacked control of the concepts and the
>vocabulary
>>required, but they also made mistakes in basic grammar, usage, and
>punctuation that
>>they did not make when writing in the domain of their expertise.  The
>implication
>>is that the cognitive demands of the new writing task were so great that the
>>participants weren't even able to control the things they did know about
>correct
>>writing.  Has anyone else heard of this experiment and, if so, do you know
>where it
>>is printed (if it is)?  If these results are valid, they may explain why
>students
>>who do fine with the genres of high school and FYC courses fall apart when
>assigned
>>unfamiliar writing tasks.  And they would explain why more, not fewer,
>writing
>>courses would be the best thing for students to have at college.
>>
>>Kristine Hansen
>>
>>Karin Evans wrote:
>>
>>> Kurt, there actually was quite a lot of stuff published along these
>lines in
>>> the late 70s through the mid 80s.  It was very controversial because it
>always
>>> seemed to imply that underprepared students were cognitively deficient.
>Also,
>>> many people were suspicious that the stages of cognitive development
>commonly
>>> portrayed (such as the Perry scheme) did not necessarily occur in the same
>>> linear sequence for everyone, and/or that such schemes were too driven
>by the
>>> cultural frames and values of the theorists/researchers who formulated
>them.
>>>
>>> I've always been very interested in the notion that people learn and employ
>>> different cognitive strategies as they shift from one domain to another.
> So
>>> that "cognitive development" takes place in different developmental
>contexts,
>>> and a person learns how to think, speak, act, and write in differently
>in those
>>> different domains, in response to what is considered important in that
>domain.
>>> Some domains surely build on others more easily for some people.  (I can
>read
>>> developmental psychology based on my training in rhet/comp, but not
>chemistry.)
>>>
>>> BW students are undoubtedly very smart and developed in some domains and
>not so
>>> much in others.  In teaching them, our goal should be not only to
>acquaint them
>>> with the academic domain, but also to teach them how the strengths they
>already
>>> have acquired in other domains might serve them in college.
>>>
>>> Karin
>>>
>>> Kurt Bouman wrote:
>>>
>>> > But other questions are more interesting to
>>> > me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
>>> > (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
>>> > effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
>>> > students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
>>> > language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
>>> > needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
>>> > suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
>>> > implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
>>> > fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
>>> >
>>> > Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
>>> > critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
>>> > teach cognitive structures.
>>> >
>>> > Kurt Bouman
>>>
>>> --
>>> Karin Evans, Ph.D.
>>> Assistant Professor of English
>>> Elmhurst College
>>> 190 Prospect Ave.
>>> Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
>>> 630-617-3134
>>> http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
>>
>>--
>>Kristine Hansen
>>Associate Dean of General Education and Honors
>>350 Maeser Building
>>Brigham Young University
>>Provo, UT 84602
>>Phone:  (801) 378-4775
>>FAX: (801) 378-5976
>>


Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409

(573) 341-4685

bergmann@umr.edu
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I am going to be one that will say that the problem with students in
developmental writing is probably not a combination--it probably doesn't
have anything to do with cognitive development.  It probably has a lot more
to do with the class bias in the educational structure, of which we and
developmental writing is a part (takes us back to mike rose's claims).

I worry about these claims of cognitive development because they sound like
a neat excuse to escape the social reproductive functions of educational
institutions.  I've attended quite a few departmental meetings that have
made me wonder exactly who is cognitively challenged.

irv



On Thu, 24 Jun 1999 10:09:25 -0700, Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU> wrote:

>On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:
>> So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
>> students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
>> and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
>> aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
>> won't do the same job as fycomp.
>
>This makes sense to me, too, but it also raises a variety of other
>questions in my mind.  One, tangentially related to the discussion of
>CLEP and dual credit, is what implications this assertion has for AP
>classes and tests.  But other questions are more interesting to
>me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
>(rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
>effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
>students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
>language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
>needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
>suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
>implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
>fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
>
>Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
>critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
>teach cognitive structures.
>
>Kurt Bouman
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thanks, karin.
you're more rhetorically astute than i am
irv


On Thu, 24 Jun 1999 12:32:28 -0500, Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU> wrote:

>Kurt, there actually was quite a lot of stuff published along these lines
in
>the late 70s through the mid 80s.  It was very controversial because it
always
>seemed to imply that underprepared students were cognitively deficient.
Also,
>many people were suspicious that the stages of cognitive development
commonly
>portrayed (such as the Perry scheme) did not necessarily occur in the same
>linear sequence for everyone, and/or that such schemes were too driven by
the
>cultural frames and values of the theorists/researchers who formulated
them.
>
>I've always been very interested in the notion that people learn and employ
>different cognitive strategies as they shift from one domain to another.
So
>that "cognitive development" takes place in different developmental
contexts,
>and a person learns how to think, speak, act, and write in differently in
those
>different domains, in response to what is considered important in that
domain.
>Some domains surely build on others more easily for some people.  (I can
read
>developmental psychology based on my training in rhet/comp, but not
chemistry.)
>
>BW students are undoubtedly very smart and developed in some domains and
not so
>much in others.  In teaching them, our goal should be not only to acquaint
them
>with the academic domain, but also to teach them how the strengths they
already
>have acquired in other domains might serve them in college.
>
>Karin
>
>
>Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
>> But other questions are more interesting to
>> me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
>> (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
>> effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
>> students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
>> language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
>> needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
>> suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
>> implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
>> fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
>>
>> Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
>> critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
>> teach cognitive structures.
>>
>> Kurt Bouman
>
>
>
>--
>Karin Evans, Ph.D.
>Assistant Professor of English
>Elmhurst College
>190 Prospect Ave.
>Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
>630-617-3134
>http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
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Irv:
Thanks for bringing up the problems with cognitive theories based on
literacy. Many of us know the research of Brian Street (among many others)
pointing out the dangers of such claims which came out of the
orality/literacy debates of the 80's.
--Mel

On Fri, 25 Jun 1999, Irvin Peckham wrote:

> I am going to be one that will say that the problem with students in
> developmental writing is probably not a combination--it probably doesn't
> have anything to do with cognitive development.  It probably has a lot more
> to do with the class bias in the educational structure, of which we and
> developmental writing is a part (takes us back to mike rose's claims).
>
> I worry about these claims of cognitive development because they sound like
> a neat excuse to escape the social reproductive functions of educational
> institutions.  I've attended quite a few departmental meetings that have
> made me wonder exactly who is cognitively challenged.
>
> irv
>
>
>
> On Thu, 24 Jun 1999 10:09:25 -0700, Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU> wrote:
>
> >On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:
> >> So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
> >> students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
> >> and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
> >> aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
> >> won't do the same job as fycomp.
> >
> >This makes sense to me, too, but it also raises a variety of other
> >questions in my mind.  One, tangentially related to the discussion of
> >CLEP and dual credit, is what implications this assertion has for AP
> >classes and tests.  But other questions are more interesting to
> >me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
> >(rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
> >effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
> >students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
> >language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
> >needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
> >suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
> >implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
> >fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
> >
> >Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
> >critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
> >teach cognitive structures.
> >
> >Kurt Bouman
>
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6/25

Kristine,

The essay in *Programs That Work* by Gregory Columb and Joe Williams
refers to this study in the latter part of the essay.

Alice Gillam

On Thu, 24 Jun 1999, Kristine Hansen wrote:

> Karin's post reminds me of an experiment that I have heard attributed to Joseph
> Williams but haven't been able to find in print.  In this experiment (as it has
> been explained to me), adult writers who were expert in a given domain were given a
> new writing task to do in a domain that was new to them.  They were not able to do
> the task very well because they lacked control of the concepts and the vocabulary
> required, but they also made mistakes in basic grammar, usage, and punctuation that
> they did not make when writing in the domain of their expertise.  The implication
> is that the cognitive demands of the new writing task were so great that the
> participants weren't even able to control the things they did know about correct
> writing.  Has anyone else heard of this experiment and, if so, do you know where it
> is printed (if it is)?  If these results are valid, they may explain why students
> who do fine with the genres of high school and FYC courses fall apart when assigned
> unfamiliar writing tasks.  And they would explain why more, not fewer, writing
> courses would be the best thing for students to have at college.
>
> Kristine Hansen
>
> Karin Evans wrote:
>
> > Kurt, there actually was quite a lot of stuff published along these lines in
> > the late 70s through the mid 80s.  It was very controversial because it always
> > seemed to imply that underprepared students were cognitively deficient.  Also,
> > many people were suspicious that the stages of cognitive development commonly
> > portrayed (such as the Perry scheme) did not necessarily occur in the same
> > linear sequence for everyone, and/or that such schemes were too driven by the
> > cultural frames and values of the theorists/researchers who formulated them.
> >
> > I've always been very interested in the notion that people learn and employ
> > different cognitive strategies as they shift from one domain to another.  So
> > that "cognitive development" takes place in different developmental contexts,
> > and a person learns how to think, speak, act, and write in differently in those
> > different domains, in response to what is considered important in that domain.
> > Some domains surely build on others more easily for some people.  (I can read
> > developmental psychology based on my training in rhet/comp, but not chemistry.)
> >
> > BW students are undoubtedly very smart and developed in some domains and not so
> > much in others.  In teaching them, our goal should be not only to acquaint them
> > with the academic domain, but also to teach them how the strengths they already
> > have acquired in other domains might serve them in college.
> >
> > Karin
> >
> > Kurt Bouman wrote:
> >
> > > But other questions are more interesting to
> > > me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
> > > (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
> > > effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
> > > students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
> > > language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
> > > needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
> > > suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
> > > implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
> > > fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
> > >
> > > Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
> > > critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
> > > teach cognitive structures.
> > >
> > > Kurt Bouman
> >
> > --
> > Karin Evans, Ph.D.
> > Assistant Professor of English
> > Elmhurst College
> > 190 Prospect Ave.
> > Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
> > 630-617-3134
> > http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
>
> --
> Kristine Hansen
> Associate Dean of General Education and Honors
> 350 Maeser Building
> Brigham Young University
> Provo, UT 84602
> Phone:  (801) 378-4775
> FAX: (801) 378-5976
>
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Can anyone give me references for articles explaining how and why it is
not advisable to use SAT scores for English Placement.  We are introducing
a new method of placement but many on my campus are used to using SAT
verbals and are having a hard time shifting to the new system.

Thanks in advance for your assistance.

Janice

Janice Chernekoff
Lytle Hall 104B
Kutztown University
Kutztown  PA  19530
(610)  683-4336
cherneko@kutztown.edu
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A colleague in our psych department, who does research in an area of
development called "cultural development," tells me that studies across
cultures show that some cultures, for example, absolutely do not tolerate
ambiguity.  Such findings have implications for academic programs that set
"a willingness to grapple with ambiguity and complextiy" as the natural
goal of academic inquiry, and suggest that we be careful when using Perry's
ladder of cognitive development as a guide for our instruction.  "A tolerance
for ambiguity and complexity" may well be what we (some of us anyway) are
after, but we need to recognize that we are after it because our community
has come to value it, not because it is the natural end point of cognitive
development.

I wish all educators could put development into some kind of cultural perspetive--perspective.  At the moment, I'm worried about my town's middle school,
which in many ways is a very enlightened, reflective, and thoughtful middle
school, but which tends to attribute all of our middle-schoolers' behaviors
to their developmental stage--particularly this tendency to so fiercely aling
--align--themselves into in-groups and out-groups.  Why should we attribute
this particular tendency siply to development--the very tendency that works
to generate and reproduce structures of power and dominance?????  I don't
get it.....

Wini

--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
106 Central St.
Wellesley, MA 02482
wwood@wellesley.edu
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
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In my experience, high school students are all too capable of writing pro
and/or con argumentative essays, and that's the problem. They can take take
a side and find evidence "to back up what they think,"  but in terms of
examining reasons or developing an argument--well, I see a lot of mock
argument, pseduo argument.  Younger students are much less capable of
engaging in real analyis of the issues.  Over and over, I see these
students simply asserting (often ready-made) claims--not arguing them--and
then merely illustrating them with examples. Now granted, some of what I
see may be a symptom of a pedagogy that asks students to "find a thesis"
before they write, but I wouldn't  ever completely dismiss the intellectual
development perspective. Surely it is one of many factors that contribute
to real differences we see in older and yonger students' writing at any
level. Consider the distinctions in raduate students  who are 24 and
graduate students who are 44. BTW, one reason, I never teach argument  to
first year students (no matter if they are16 or 19), is because I want to
move them away from certainty, and get them in the habit of questioning
their perspectives. I focus on anlysis instead.
Donna  Qualley
-----Original Message-----
From:   Irvin Peckham [SMTP:irvin_peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU]
Sent:   Thursday, June 24, 1999 7:13 AM
To:     WPA-L@asu.edu
Subject:        Re: HS teachers stories

But before we go too far on bill's insertion of the developmental issue,
let's remember that high school classes are composed of individuals--many
of whom are quite capable of "college level" work--if there is such a thing
as "college level" work.

I am deeply suspicious of the developmental claim or high school teachers
that would say their student are incapable of writing argumentative essays
(in fact, i think that is the dominant genre in high school and of course
college instruction--we can check appleby's research on that).  The more I
think of it, the claim seems pure silly.

For 12 years, I used the lively art of writing (lucille payne)to teach h.s.
seniors argumentative writing.  I never saw any evidence of h.s. students
being cognitively not up to it. [by the way, excellent book to use]
irv


On Wed, 23 Jun 1999 15:47:26 -0500, Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
wrote:

>Also in terms of developmental theory, the *developmental context* within
which
>a student thinks, writes, and learns profoundly shapes the *nature* of
what the
>student thinks, writes, and learns.  It seems to me that if you put these
two
>developmental arguments together--the cognitive development issue and the
>social context issue--you have a quite a case against giving students
college
>credit for work they do in high school.
>
>The other side of that coin is that we must provide instruction in
>college-level writing programs that does indeed differ substantially from
high
>school, and we must be able to demonstrate that in a way that is
meaningful to
>the various audiences who need to understand.
>
>Gee, I think I just circled back to Outcomes again.
>
> Karin
>
>John M. Clark wrote:
>
>> Bill Condon writes. . .
>>
>> >So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on
the
>> >students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college
composition
>> >and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the
students
>> >aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
>> >won't do the same job as fycomp.
>>
>> Well said, Bill!  You've read between my lines with great astuteness.
>> You've also provided a very appropriate answer for the high-school
>> administrators who ask us why they can't simply teach the college course
at
>> their venue.  Some students, of course, _are_ ready, but most are not.
>>
>>                                                 JMC
>>
>>                  Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
>>                  Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
>
>
>
>--
>Karin Evans, Ph.D.
>Assistant Professor of English
>Elmhurst College
>190 Prospect Ave.
>Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
>630-617-3134
>http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
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Well, I can't resist putting my two cents in.

Perry, Piaget, linear development?  You can also debunk current
psychotherapy by discussing it in terms of Reich's orgone box.

Let's be fair to current developmentalists.  The notion that the human
is composed of different capabilities (the cognitive being only one),
that they develop at different rates and under different social and
cultural contexts, and that they interact with each other so that
frequently advance in one co-occurs with regression in others--all this
has been common writ in developmental thinking FOR THREE DECADES.  Two
classics (notice the dates) are David Feldman, Beyond Universals in
Cognitive Development (1980) and Richard M. Lerner, On the Nature of
Human Plasticity (1984).

To say to a current developmentalist, "Gee, I notice that my students
write worse when they try to think more maturely" is like saying to an
economist, "Gee, I notice that the prices of a computer go down just
before a new model is introduced."

Duh.

So when Peckham worries "about these claims of cognitive development
because they sound like a neat excuse to escape the social reproductive
functions of educational
institutions," I think it is important to note that it is NOT current
developmentalists who are making these claims.  (The developmental
interaction between self and institution was thoroughly analyzed, among
others, in a book by Robert Kegan published SEVENTEEN years ago.)  In
lots of cases it is people in composition, who think (for some reason)
that they are knocking developmental thinking.  They aren't, not current
developmental thinking.  They are critiquing a bogey of their own
construction.

I have not read one developmentalist publishing in the last twenty years
who would say that students in high school  cognitively can't write
arguments yet.  I don't know of any theory of human development proposed
in the last twenty years that would even imply this position.  Anybody
is free to hold the position, but they can't foist it off on
developmentalists.

Rich (not in a good mood)
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No URL for the Haswell bibliography, but here's its text (and it's now
really, really easy to search the archives on the web, at
http://lists.asu.edu/archives/wpa-l.html, where you don't need to know much
to follow the directions for the web forms)  With the web archive, you can
download the document with all the formatting intact.

GAIN IN FIRST-YEAR COLLEGE COMPOSITION COURSES

COMPILED BY

Richard H. Haswell
Texas A&M University Corpus Christi
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu

Sept. 30, 1997

I.  QUANTITATIVE STUDIES FINDING GAIN

(Areas of gain are in italics)

Bailey, Richard W, et al. (1980), Measuring student writing ability.  In
Aviva Freedman & Ian Pringle, eds., Reinventing the Rhetorical Tradition, L
& S Books: 137-144.  Holistic.
Bentley, R. H. (1991), And gladly count:  Examining the error-reduction
component of a writing program.  ERIC Document Reproduction Service:  ED
331 078.  Surface error
Butz, Judith, & Grabor, Terry.  (1976), Tutorial versus classroom in
freshman English.  College English 37 (7): 654-656.  Holistic (grades)
Buxton, Earl W. (1958). Experiment to test the effects of writing frequency
and guided practice upon students' skill in written expression.  Stanford
Ph.D.  Syntax, diction, figures of speech, surface error
Childers, P. R. & Haas, V. J.  (1970).  Effect of detailed guidance on
writing efficiency of college freshmen. Journal of Experimental Education
39 (1): 20-23.  Analytic scale
Clifford, John. (1981).  Composing in stages:  The effects of a
collaborative pedagogy, Research in the Teaching of English 15 (1): 37-53.
Holistic, surface error
Cohen, Arthur M. (1973).  Assessing college students' ability to write
compositions, Research in the Teaching of English 7 (3): 356-371.  Content,
organization
Collignon, Joseph. (1980). Did you say spuriously?  No, I said furiously?
College English 42 (1): 18-24.  Surface error, style
David, C., & Buboly, T.  (1983).  Evaluating students' achievement in a
writing center.  ERIC: 230 976.  Holistic
Davis, Ken.  (1979).  Significant improvement in freshman composition as
measured by impromptu essays:  A large-scale experiment. Research in the
Teaching of English 13 (1): 45-48.  Holistic
Denman, M. E. (1978).  Measure of success in writing.  College Composition
and Communication 29: 42-46.  Holistic
Dohaney, M. T. (1979).  Growth in writing ability through immersion in a
university discipline. Dissertation Abstracts International 39: 5347A.
Organization, style
Faigley, Lester  L.  (1979).  Influence of generative rhetoric on the
syntactic maturity and writing effectiveness of college freshmen.  Research
in the Teaching of English 13 (3): 197-206.  Syntax, holistic
Faigley, Lester L. (1979).  Generative rhetoric as a way of increasing
syntactic fluency. College Composition and Communication 30 (2): 176-181.
Syntax
Fox, Roy E.  (1980).  Treatment of writing apprehension and its effects on
composition.  Research in the Teaching of English 14 (1): 39-50.  Writing
apprehension
Gorrell, Donna K. (1981).  Defining the basic writing student by count.
ERIC Document Reproduction Service:  ED 199 725.  Surface error
Gorrell, Donna K. (1983).  Toward determining a minimal competency entrance
examination for freshman composition.  Research in the Teaching of English
17:  263-274.  Holistic, surface error
Grabor, Terry, et al. (1974).  Measuring writing progress:  an experiment.
College English 35 (4): 484-485.  Holistic
Haas,  V. J., et al.  (1972).  English composition by workshop. Journal of
Experimental Education 40: 33-37.  Holistic
Hansen, Barbara. (1978).  Rewriting is a waste of time, College English 39
(8): 956-960.  Holistic, editing skills
Hartvigsen, M. Kip. (1981).  A comparative study of quality and syntactic
maturity between in-class and out-of-class writing samples of freshmen at
Washington State University. Dissertation, Washington State University.
Holistic
Haswell, Richard H. (1986).  Change in undergraduate and post-graduate
writing performance (Part I):  Quantified findings.  ERIC Document
Reproduction Service:  ED 269 780.  Holistic, fluency, support, vocabulary
Haswell, Richard H.  (1988).  Contrasting Ways to Appraise Improvement in a
Writing Course: Paired Comparison and Holistic.  ERIC Document Reproduction
Service:  ED 294 315.  Ideas, vocabulary, syntax, surface error, holistic
Haswell, Richard H. (1983).  Minimal Marking, College English 45 (6):
600-604.  Surface error
Haswell, Richard H. (1981).  Within-group distribution of syntactic gain
through practice in sentence-combining.  Research in the Teaching of
English 15: 87-96.  Syntax
Hilgers, Thomas L. (1980).  Training college composition students in the
use of freewriting and problem-solving heuristics for rhetorical invention.
Research in the Teaching of English 14 (4): 293-307.  Holistic, support
Hogan, Craig. (1977).  Let's not scrap the impromptu essay test yet.
Research in the Teaching of English 11 (3): 219-225.  Holistic
Holzman, Michael. (1980).  Theory, research, and pedagogy.  College English
42 (4): 343-349.  Vocabulary
Jones, M. A. C. (1981).  An investigation to determine the rate of
syntactic growth from sentence-combining practice in freshman English.
Dissertation Abstracts International 41: 4321A.  Syntax
Kerek, Andrew, et al. (1980).  Sentence Combining and College Composition.
Perceptual Motor Skills 51: 1059-1157 (Monograph Supplement 1-V51).  Syntax
Linn, William J. (1976).  Contrastive approaches: Experiment in pedagogical
technique. College English 38 (2): 144-152.  Holistic, fluency
Maimon, Elaine P., & Nodine, Barbara F. (1978).  Measuring syntactic
growth: Errors and expectations in sentence-combining practice with college
freshmen.  Research in the Teaching of English 12 (3): 233-244.  Syntax
McDonald, Susan P. (1980).  Interpreting growth in writing.  College
Composition and Communication 31 (3): 301-310.  Syntax, Test of Standard
Written English
McKendy, Thomas F. (1990).  Legitimizing peer  response:  A recycling
project for placement essays.  College Composition and Communication 41
(1): 89-91.  Holistic
Meyer, Paul R. (1982).  A study of sex differences in the freshman
composition course at the University of Texas at Austin.  ERIC Document
Reproduction Service:  ED 214 167.  Holistic
Morenberg, Max, et al.  (1978).  Sentence-Combining at the college level:
An experimental study.  Research in the Teaching of English 12 (3):
233-244.  Syntax, voice.
Moriarity, D. J. (1978).  An investigation of the effect of instruction in
five components of the writing process on the quality and syntactic
complexity of student writing. ERIC Document Reproduction Service:  ED 172
259.  Syntax, holistic
Ross, Janet. (1971).  Transformational approach to teaching composition.
College Composition and Communication 22 (2): 179-184.  Syntax
Sanders, Sara E., & Littlefield, John H. (1975).  Perhaps test essays can
reflect significant improvement in freshman composition:  Report on a
successful attempt.  Research in the Teaching of English 9 (2): 145-153.
Holistic (California Essay Scale)
Schwab, G. B. (1982).  Measuring density of detail in composition and
content courses.  ERIC Document Reproduction Service:  ED 214-171.  Support
Shook, Ronald. (1981).  One-to-one:  An examination of a stage/process
tutorial model for teaching English composition.  Ph.D. Indiana U.  Syntax
Smith, William L. & Combs, Warren E. (1980).  The effecdts of overt and
covert cues on written syntax.  Research in the Teaching of English 14 (1):
19-38.  Syntax
Smith, William L.  & Hull, Glynda A. (1983).  Direct and indirect
measurement of specific instruction:  Evidence from sentence combining.
Research in the Teaching of English 17 (3): 285-289.  Syntax
Stewart, Murray F. (1978).  Freshman sentence-combining:  A Canadian
project:  Research in the Teaching of English 12 (3): 257-268.  Syntax,
holistic
Swan, M. Beverly. (1979).  Sentence-combining in college composition:
Interim measures and patterns.  Research in the Teaching of English 13 (3):
217-224.  Syntax
White, Edward N., & Polin, Linda G.  (1986).  Research in effective
teaching of writing:  Volumes I and II:  Final project report.  ERIC
Document Reproduction Service:  ED 275 007.  Holistic
Witte, Stephen P. & Faigley, Lester.  (1981).  A Comparison of analytic and
synthetic approaches to the teaching of college writing.  TWRG Report  No.
1: University of Texas (Austin).  ERIC Document Reproduction Service:  ED
209 677.  Holistic, fluency
Witte, Stephen P. & Sodowsky, Roland. (1978).  Syntactic maturity in the
writing of college freshmen.  ERIC Document Reproduction Service:  ED 163
460.  Syntax.


II.  EXIT AND ALUMNI REPORTS

Pace, Robert C. (1984).  Measuring the quality of college student
experience:  An account of the development and the use of the college
student experiences questionnaire. ERIC:  ED 255 099.  48% to 79% of
seniors felt had made substantial progress in their ability to write.
III.  THEORETICAL PROBLEMS OF MEASURING GAIN IN A WRITING COURSE

Banta, Trudy, et al.  (1987).  Estimated student score on the ACT Comp
exam:  Valid tool for institutional assessment?  Research in Higher
Education 27 (3): 195-217.
Bishop, Wendy. (1991). Qualitative evaluation and the conversational
writing classroom.   Journal of Teaching Writing (Summer): 267-285
Diederich, Paul E. (1974).   Measuring Growth in English.  National Council
of Teachers of English
Elbow, Peter, & Belanoff, Pat. (1986). State University of New York, Stony
Brook: Portfolio-based evaluation program.  In Paul Connolly & Theresa
Vilardi, eds. New directions in college writing programs.  Modern Language
Association: 158-185
Faigley, Lester, et al. (1985) Assessing writers' knowledge and processes
of composing.  Ablex.
Forrest, Aubrey. (1990).  Time will tell:  Portfolio-assisted assessment of
general education.  American Association for Higher Education.
Ford, James E., & Larkin, Gregory. (1978).  The portfolio system:  An end
to backsliding writing standards.  College English 39 (8): 950-955.
Hillocks, Jr., George. (1981).  Responses of college freshmen to three
modes of instruction.  American Journal of Education. 89: 373-395.
Hillocks, Jr., George. (1986).  Research on written composition:  New
directions for teaching.  National Conference on Research in English/ERIC
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills.
Kitzhaber, Albert  R.  (1963).  Themes, theories and therapy:  The teaching
of writing in college.  McGraw-Hill.
Knoblauch, C. H., & Brannon, Lil. (1984).  Rhetorical traditions and the
teaching of writing.  Boynton/Cook.
McCarthy, Patricia, et al.  (1985).  Self-efficacy and writing:  A
different view of self-evaluation.  College Composition and Communication
36 (4): 465-471.
McCleary, William J.  (1979).  A note of reliability and validity problems
in composition research.  Research in the Teaching of English 13 (3):
274-277.
Miller, Susan. (1980).  Rhetorical maturity: definition and development.
In Aviva Freedman & Ian Pringle, eds., Reinventing the Rhetorical
Tradition, L & S Books: 119-127
Roemer., Marjorie, et al.  (1991).  Portfolios and the process of change.
College Composition and Communication 42 (4): 455-469.
Strauss, John & Horch, Rose.  (1992).  Integration of process:  How
students in a portfolio composition class use self-assessment to enhance
their writing development. Paper presented at the New Directions in
Portfolio Assessment (Miami University).
White, Edward M. (1990).  Language and reality in writing assessment.
College Composition and Communication 41 (2): 187-200.
White, Edward M. (1986).  Teaching and assessing writing [Chapter 2].
Jossey-Bass.


Susanmarie Harrington
Associate Director of Composition
Texas Tech University
Box 43091
Lubbock TX 79402
yksmh@ttacs.ttu.edu
806-742-2525
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Janice,
    My college is slowly moving away from using the VSAT for placement, and
I have to admit it has been a hard battle with the Registrar and some
administrators who note a correspondence between VSAT scores and placement
so they think that's enough.  Of course as you know, it isn't.
     To your request, Ed White's book on Writing Assessment (second
edition), has a very clear explanation on why it is inappropriate to use
the test as a placement tool.
      Hope this helps.

     Michael Marx

At 11:46 AM 6/25/99 -0400, you wrote:
>Can anyone give me references for articles explaining how and why it is
>not advisable to use SAT scores for English Placement.  We are introducing
>a new method of placement but many on my campus are used to using SAT
>verbals and are having a hard time shifting to the new system.
>
>Thanks in advance for your assistance.
>
>Janice
>
>Janice Chernekoff
>Lytle Hall 104B
>Kutztown University
>Kutztown  PA  19530
>(610)  683-4336
>cherneko@kutztown.edu
>
>
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Kind Peter Sands has again made my gain bibliography available for
downloading with format intact:

<ftp://ftp.csd.uwm.edu/pub/sands/gain.doc>

I am still adding to the bibliography.  If in the past your
school/department has studied the first-year composition course, hoping
to document  gain in student writing skills, and has written up the
results, let me know.  Often such studies lie gathering dust in file
cabinets.

Rich
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Just yesterday I participated in a scoring session for one of our HEC
Board's pet projects--Competency Based Admissions Standards.  The HECB
folks had worked with teachers to collect samples of students' writing--the
idea is to work with a portfolio of 5-7 pieces--and they'd put together a
draft rubric based on Washington's Essential Learnings document.  So we
read and talked and talked and read from 9-5.

The upshot, for the discussion we've been having, is that the teachers all
confirmed that their students, by and large, are not capable of meeting the
expectations we put on them in fycomp.  In particular, the teachers said it
was unreasonable to expect a high school writer to do more than (a) follow
the directions in an assignment and (b) feed back information supplied to
them by their teachers.  Only *one* of the five portfolios we looked at did
more than (a) and (b), so the evidence in the writing confirmed what the
teachers were saying.  And except for that one portfolio, the most
sophisticated writing occurred in response to the more sophisticated sets
of directions.

In short, the teachers and the writing confirmed that students need heavy
prompting to accomplish analysis, and argument is completely out of reach.
Working with sources means elementary summary and fairly mechanical
quotation.  Purpose means "proving" that Bilbo is a hero or that authors
throughout history have dealt with the topic of death.  Independent
thinking, original theses, complex trains of thought, all these features
that are expectations of fycomp were absent from these student's writing.
And the teachers confirmed that it was properly absent, because the
students were not ready for that kind of work yet.  And these were *very
good* teachers, chosen for this project because of their own exemplary
practice.

Bill

>Bill Condon writes. . .
>
>>So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
>>students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
>>and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
>>aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
>>won't do the same job as fycomp.
>
>Well said, Bill!  You've read between my lines with great astuteness.
>You've also provided a very appropriate answer for the high-school
>administrators who ask us why they can't simply teach the college course at
>their venue.  Some students, of course, _are_ ready, but most are not.
>
>                                                JMC
>
>
>                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
>                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio


Bill Condon, Director
Campus Writing Programs
Washington State University
Phone:  509-335-2268
Fax:  509-335-3212
http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Agreed, Robert, but the question before us is offering college-level
compostion routinely in the high schools, in a context that makes it
available, if not to all, certainly to more than your two dozen.  Some are
ready for more than they get from high school English, but even most of
those, I think, are not ready for fycomp.

Bill

>The problem with following this rationale is that we are already in the trap
>of the norm.  Some 15/16 year olds are "developmentally" ready for college
>work.  Some will do quite well in an argument-based course.  I have taught
>perhaps 2000+ first-year students.  In that mass I can remember perhaps two
>dozen high-school aged students who handled argument better than the
>college-aged students in the class.  True, that is a small number, but is that
>not the idea behind advanced work?
>
>----Original Message-----
>   >From:       Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
>   >we could ask from them.  We wanted to have an argumentative essay in the
>   >portfolio, since our first-year curriculum was based largely on
>   >argumentation.
>   >
>   >The teachers said we couldn't do that, because they didn't teach it.
>If we
>   >were to develop a writing portfolio that students could put together from
>   >writing they'd already done, then we'd have to change our thinking about
>   >argument.  The teachers said that students were not developmentally ready
>   >for argument/analysis (a judgment confirmed, imho, by my own limited data
>   >set, obtained from my own children).
>
>Robert Royar (r.royar@morehead-st.edu)
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Another two cents.  I came into this conversation in mid-stream and
therefore wonder why it seems centered on developmental students.  Moving
students beyond certainty into analytical modes is the central endeavor of
all of our freshman writing classes and I never heard anyone treat it as
anything but the greatest intellectual hurdle students will make in
college.  Many don't make it until they are upper division -- and some TAs
say they didn't reach that stage until graduate school.  We think we are
talking about human growth; I don't understand what the stigma is.

At 11:47 AM 6/25/99 +0000, you wrote:
>Well, I can't resist putting my two cents in.
>
>Perry, Piaget, linear development?  You can also debunk current
>psychotherapy by discussing it in terms of Reich's orgone box.
>
>Let's be fair to current developmentalists.  The notion that the human
>is composed of different capabilities (the cognitive being only one),
>that they develop at different rates and under different social and
>cultural contexts, and that they interact with each other so that
>frequently advance in one co-occurs with regression in others--all this
>has been common writ in developmental thinking FOR THREE DECADES.  Two
>classics (notice the dates) are David Feldman, Beyond Universals in
>Cognitive Development (1980) and Richard M. Lerner, On the Nature of
>Human Plasticity (1984).
>
>To say to a current developmentalist, "Gee, I notice that my students
>write worse when they try to think more maturely" is like saying to an
>economist, "Gee, I notice that the prices of a computer go down just
>before a new model is introduced."
>
>Duh.
>
>So when Peckham worries "about these claims of cognitive development
>because they sound like a neat excuse to escape the social reproductive
>functions of educational
>institutions," I think it is important to note that it is NOT current
>developmentalists who are making these claims.  (The developmental
>interaction between self and institution was thoroughly analyzed, among
>others, in a book by Robert Kegan published SEVENTEEN years ago.)  In
>lots of cases it is people in composition, who think (for some reason)
>that they are knocking developmental thinking.  They aren't, not current
>developmental thinking.  They are critiquing a bogey of their own
>construction.
>
>I have not read one developmentalist publishing in the last twenty years
>who would say that students in high school  cognitively can't write
>arguments yet.  I don't know of any theory of human development proposed
>in the last twenty years that would even imply this position.  Anybody
>is free to hold the position, but they can't foist it off on
>developmentalists.
>
>Rich (not in a good mood)
>
>
Judy
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Our highschool/development discussion is interesting and disturbing at the same
time. Disturbing because it opens up so many cans of worms that I had hoped
were used for fishing a long time ago.

Let me add this, coming from a European perspective, having gone through
European schools (50's and 60's--so it may be different now). We started
writing essays in 2nd grade and received excellent instruction in writing
throughout the 13 years of schooling. Composition at the university level is
unknown (although perhaps needed--as some colleagues over there tell me).
Perhaps we need to start teaching writing as soon as children can scribble
letters (cf. the Dyson study) and match requirements with their natural
interest in stories, argument, etc. For example, my son had to write a
paragraph with a topic sentence when he was in 1st grade. After an hour of
trying and helping we were both in tears. And he was a terrific story writer
otherwise! The same son was marked down heavily because he had people speak
"incorrect" English when he wrote a story about nursing home residents.

        I am not down on high school teachers or teachers in the lower grades,
having taught those levels myself, but the writing instruction, and the
training for teaching writing, vary so much that I would never expect my 101
students to write a good argument.
        On a positive note: I see in our very small dual-credit program,
modelled after the Missouri guidelines and helped by information from this
list, that the high school teachers we are training are using new insights in
their non-dual credit classes as well and may have a positive influence on
their colleagues--eventually.

Heide Weidner
TNTechnological University
Cookeville, TN
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 What concerns me here is that these portfolios may not reflect
developmental issues, but may instead serve to illustrate how conventional
high school curricula tend to thwart thought, argument, analysis, and
independent thinking.  When students know that grammatical correctness and
following directions will earn them A's, whereas independent thinking,
following tangents, and devising their own forms may or may not be
rewarded, they follow directions; it's safer.  It's not a matter of
individual teachers, good or bad, but the entire system in which they work.



>Working with sources means elementary summary and fairly mechanical
>quotation.  Purpose means "proving" that Bilbo is a hero or that authors
>throughout history have dealt with the topic of death.  Independent
>thinking, original theses, complex trains of thought, all these features
>that are expectations of fycomp were absent from these student's writing.
>And the teachers confirmed that it was properly absent, because the
>students were not ready for that kind of work yet.  And these were *very
>good* teachers, chosen for this project because of their own exemplary
>practice.
>
>

Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409

(573) 341-4685

bergmann@umr.edu
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Thanks, Mary.  However, it is a low score on the CLEP exam rather than the
AP exam that is in question at my institution.  Does your archived
material address CLEP, too?  I like your way of dealing with the AP, but
so far as I can see, CLEP doesn't offer much within it's own set of
materials to argue with.

Kathy Dixon

On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, Mary Segall wrote:

> Kathy,
>
> Two things were helpful in convincing the college to accept a policy
> change that would award 3 credits instead of 6 for a single AP exam:
> 1.   showing the deans and provost a copy of the college board pamphlet
> that distinguishes between AP Language and Composition (EN 101) and AP
> Literature and Composition (EN 102)
> 2.   presenting a summary of the results of my WPA-L query (I think it
> is archived from two years ago) as to how many colleges give 3 or 6
> credits for a single AP exam.  Part of that thread was the range of
> competency found in a score of 3 and a survey of score accepted for
> credit at other institutions.
>
> Seems that being in step with other institutions was important to the
> administration.  In all, I did not have to fight very hard to make the
> change.  Good luck and keep us posted.
>
> Mary
>
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Agreed.

Kathy Dixon

On Thu, 24 Jun 1999, Helmuts Feifs wrote:

> Kathy..conjectured/queried..
> "I don't know how deeply-seated is your fantasy, ..."
>
> I find the deep seated fantasies the best, don't you?  It seems to me that there are quantifiable differences in our locus of control when  we react to appropriate policy from elected/appointed policy organs and when we are confronted by administrative exploitive thugism.
> Are you aware of any board policies that state that student grades are subject to change if appropriate/inappropriate pressure is applied?  Perhaps posting a copy might be nice.
>
> I don't think it OK for professional judgments to be set aside because someone is feeling some heat.
>
> Helmuts
>
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I think developmental writing is another animal altogether, as many
students in those classes are adult by anybody's standards.

kathy Dixon


On Thu, 24 Jun 1999, Kurt Bouman wrote:

> On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:
> > So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
> > students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
> > and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
> > aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
> > won't do the same job as fycomp.
>
> This makes sense to me, too, but it also raises a variety of other
> questions in my mind.  One, tangentially related to the discussion of
> CLEP and dual credit, is what implications this assertion has for AP
> classes and tests.  But other questions are more interesting to
> me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
> (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
> effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
> students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
> language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
> needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
> suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
> implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
> fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
>
> Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
> critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
> teach cognitive structures.
>
> Kurt Bouman
>
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I agree with Linda; I think the kind of writing that many high school
students produce comes out of the system that they're a part of.  Over the
15 or 16 weeks of my first semester writing course, many students only 3
months out of high school develop substantially higher-level rhetorical
and writing skills than they came in with; and, the same thing happens
sometimes in my second semester classes, when students come off a
first-semester class from an instructor who teaches them to produce
top-down, five-paragraph essays with no--or only rudimentary--source
"support."  I think that my insistence that students work on higher-level
writing skills helps engender their learning more than do any
developmental changes they go through between HS and college, or over the
break between 1st and 2nd semester writing.

I think what we need is something to transform how writing is taught in
high schools--something that could be as influential as Nancie Atwell's
_In the Middle_ was.  Until I read that book, I guess I saw many
middle-schoolers as I had been taught to see them:  as more capable of
following my directives about reading than about discovering reading (and
writing) through a workshop approach.  Her book changed what I thought
about literacy instruction at that level; it provided a model for how I
might teach, and it confirmed my beliefs that young adolescents can be
capable, independent readers and writers.

What will it take to make that transformation happen in our high school
writing curricula?  I don't know, but I do know that to make substantial
changes in HS writing instruction would require folks to address many of
the same issues we face at a college level, beginning with encouraging our
colleagues (and, in secondary schools, the school boards and parents, too)
to see writing as more than a means of allowing teachers to measure
knowledge gained.

Kurt Bouman



On Fri, 25 Jun 1999, Linda Bergmann wrote:

>  What concerns me here is that these portfolios may not reflect
> developmental issues, but may instead serve to illustrate how conventional
> high school curricula tend to thwart thought, argument, analysis, and
> independent thinking.  When students know that grammatical correctness and
> following directions will earn them A's, whereas independent thinking,
> following tangents, and devising their own forms may or may not be
> rewarded, they follow directions; it's safer.  It's not a matter of
> individual teachers, good or bad, but the entire system in which they work.
>
>
>
> >Working with sources means elementary summary and fairly mechanical
> >quotation.  Purpose means "proving" that Bilbo is a hero or that authors
> >throughout history have dealt with the topic of death.  Independent
> >thinking, original theses, complex trains of thought, all these features
> >that are expectations of fycomp were absent from these student's writing.
> >And the teachers confirmed that it was properly absent, because the
> >students were not ready for that kind of work yet.  And these were *very
> >good* teachers, chosen for this project because of their own exemplary
> >practice.
> >
> >
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
>
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Heide,
What are the Missouri guidelines?  (Sorry if they've already been spelled out here
and I just missed them.)

Kristine

>
>         On a positive note: I see in our very small dual-credit program,
> modelled after the Missouri guidelines and helped by information from this
> list, that the high school teachers we are training are using new insights in
> their non-dual credit classes as well and may have a positive influence on
> their colleagues--eventually.
>
> Heide Weidner
> TNTechnological University
> Cookeville, TN

--
Kristine Hansen
Associate Dean of General Education and Honors
350 Maeser Building
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
Phone:  (801) 378-4775
FAX: (801) 378-5976
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Last year's first official WPA golf event (the "Desert Rat Open") broke new
ground (but we tried to put back all the divots). All participants (both of
us) found it amusing - especially when the other one was hitting. Will the
tradition be continued? As was true last year, we could eschew modernist
evaluation by positivist "scores" and decide, in the true spirit of
heteroglossia, what to make of it afterwards, at the 19th hole.
Unfortunately, we cannot remember what we made of it last year. But we hope
to improve our archiving by sticking to beer this time.




=============================================================
Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
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Kathleen G Dixon wrote:
>
> Thanks, Mary.  However, it is a low score on the CLEP exam rather than the
> AP exam that is in question at my institution.  Does your archived
> material address CLEP, too?

Kathy,

Other may have spoken to that issue, but I'm not sure.  The CLEP is
another matter, and our dean is firm about making it over ride any
placement test results.  We have very few CLEPs coming in, compared to
APs, so it has not been a central concern for us. I would be interested
in hearing how you resolve the CLEP issue at your insititution.

Mary
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Donna Qualley wrote, in part...

"Over and over, I see these students simply asserting (often ready-made)
claims--not arguing them--and then merely illustrating them with examples.
Now granted, some of what I
see may be a symptom of a pedagogy that asks students to "find a thesis"
before they write, but I wouldn't  ever completely dismiss the intellectual
development perspective. . . . BTW, one reason, I never teach argument  to
first year students (no matter if they are16 or 19), is because I want to
move them away from certainty, and get them in the habit of questioning
their perspectives. I focus on anlysis instead."

Donna's point is paraticularly relevant, as students often come to our FYC
classes ready to back up what they see as an "argument" in the narrowest
sense.  In our writing program, we've begun in the last couple of years to
ask students to write an "exploratory analysis" (see Ramage and Bean's
chapter 8 in the A&B Guide to Writing).  This task is perhaps the most
difficult for them, precisely because they are to engage in an analytical
exploration, not to "come up" with a thesis and then "back it up."
Interestingly, too, while it is the toughest assignment our freshpeople
tackle, it is also the most challenging one (usually) for the instructors to
teach.

Jami

Jami Carlacio
Coordinator, English 101
UWM English Dept.
P.O. Box 513
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5016
http://www.uwm.edu/~carlacio
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~
"You can always count on a fancy prose style
for a murderer."   -- Humbert Humbert
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Keith,
Pature pool and beer -- what better way to delve into the depths of
postmodern language theory!!  Because I have been granted AP (Advanced
Par) credit, I have earned the priviledge of skipping the first 18
holes, thus you can find me doing intense research on the 19th hole
where theory becomes practice in a most sporting way . . .

Puttering around in the office,
Dennis
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Wini Wood wrote:

>A colleague in our psych department, who does research in an area of
>development called "cultural development," tells me that studies across
>cultures show that some cultures, for example, absolutely do not tolerate
>ambiguity.

Yes, I have seen evidence of one that apparently believes students can be
placed neatly into "developmental," "regular," and "honors" categories
concerning the complex, often ambiguous features of their writing. ;>


=============================================================
Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
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Kristine, I suspect Heide is referring to the Missouri Colloquium on
Writing Assessment guidelines, available online at

http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa/dualcred.html


Kristine Hansen wrote:

>Heide,
>What are the Missouri guidelines?  (Sorry if they've already been spelled
out here
>and I just missed them.)

>Kristine

>>
>>         On a positive note: I see in our very small dual-credit program,
>> modelled after the Missouri guidelines and helped by information from this
>> list, that the high school teachers we are training are using new
insights in
>> their non-dual credit classes as well and may have a positive influence on
>> their colleagues--eventually.
>>
>> Heide Weidner
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English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
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rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
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In response to Jami's comment -

"BTW, one reason, I never teach argument to first year students (no matter
if they are 16 or 19), is because I want to move them away from certainty,
and get them in the habit of questioning their perspectives. I focus on
anlysis instead."

For many of our senior engineering technology/technology students,
questioning their perspectives is still very difficult. Although we
emphasize unbiased research in the informative phase of our tech comm class,
there is a tendency for many to try to persuade, rather than inform. Often
they are not even aware that they are doing so.

The notion of broadening the mind and seeking to be as objective as possible
is a fundamental but important skill that is hard for many.  As Francis
Bacon said "The human understanding when it has once adopted an opinion
draws all things else to support and agree with it."

Questioning perspectives/belief systems/assumptions, are important to good
research and, in the larger framework, to good citizenship. I think Jami is
laying an important foundation.

Marian G. Barchilon
Associate Professor - Technical Communication
East College
Arizona State University East - "A New University for a New Century"
7001 E. Williams Field Road., Bldg. 20
Mesa, AZ 85212

Voice: (480) 727-1669
FAX: (480) 727-1777
barchilon@asu.edu
"The foundation of the state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes



-----Original Message-----
From: Jami Carlacio [mailto:carlacio@CSD.UWM.EDU]
Sent: Saturday, June 26, 1999 5:39 AM
To: WPA-L@asu.edu
Subject: Donna's point re: argument


Donna Qualley wrote, in part...

"Over and over, I see these students simply asserting (often ready-made)
claims--not arguing them--and then merely illustrating them with examples.
Now granted, some of what I
see may be a symptom of a pedagogy that asks students to "find a thesis"
before they write, but I wouldn't  ever completely dismiss the intellectual
development perspective. . . . BTW, one reason, I never teach argument  to
first year students (no matter if they are16 or 19), is because I want to
move them away from certainty, and get them in the habit of questioning
their perspectives. I focus on anlysis instead."

Donna's point is paraticularly relevant, as students often come to our FYC
classes ready to back up what they see as an "argument" in the narrowest
sense.  In our writing program, we've begun in the last couple of years to
ask students to write an "exploratory analysis" (see Ramage and Bean's
chapter 8 in the A&B Guide to Writing).  This task is perhaps the most
difficult for them, precisely because they are to engage in an analytical
exploration, not to "come up" with a thesis and then "back it up."
Interestingly, too, while it is the toughest assignment our freshpeople
tackle, it is also the most challenging one (usually) for the instructors to
teach.

Jami

Jami Carlacio
Coordinator, English 101
UWM English Dept.
P.O. Box 513
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5016
http://www.uwm.edu/~carlacio
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~
"You can always count on a fancy prose style
for a murderer."   -- Humbert Humbert
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Marian and Jami:

Your two posts juxtapose wonderfully two problems that I've been trying to
solve for years, and which become part of a single problem in precisely
the kind of students that Marian is dealing with.  1. How can you get
students to write competent arguments when they cannot read carefully
enough to analyze the arguments of others; 2. how can you get technical
writing students that are writing reports necessarily following the
inductive line from Intro-fact to Discussion-inference to
Recommendations-conclusions (or its business variant I-R-D) to be
self-consicous of the ways in which they formulate problems in order to
avoid post-hoc-ing facts and inferences for the purposes of
pursuasion as rationalisation.

For the first, I have strong anecdotal evidence that it is possible
to teach students, even students that seem to be developmentally
unprepared for analysis, how to recognize the logical functions of
statements as facts, assertions and assumptions in arguments as an
essential prerequisite to writing arguments self-conscious in its
employment of these functions.

For the second, I've been dealing with engineering and management students
at a fairly elite engineering school who enter their senior year needing
preparation for writing their senior co-op thesis who have not been given
any opportunity to learn the conceptual moves necessary for proper
inductive modeling of problems.  For these students, who are already
resistant to teaching methods requiring them to think for themselves
rather than simply following by rote the instructions of their professors,
it is frustrating for them to be given a real-world problem such as
analyzing and evaluating the effectiveness of the communications system
of a local public or private institution, a presentation on the logic of
induction, and then be told to go solve the problem.

Here, the text is the institution, and the "facts" are the observations
made by the student team, facts which are also under scrutiny when the
students are asked to figure in their prior "knowledge" and "expectations"
of what they are going to "find."

Now there is a Senior-Thesis manual that they are given to help them
format their thesis, and they learn how to do that formatting.  but the
problem is that if less than 20% can think inductively with any kind of
competence to begin with, it becomes even difficult to explain to them
that the "formatting issues" of the senior thesis are really procedural
issues of inductive reasoning mapped out, step by step, in the manual.

"Thinking outside the box" is all the rage in engineering schools these
days.  Hard to do when students don't even know what goes on "inside" the
box after four years of engineering education.  I don't think this
situation is peculiar to my school either.

The more I teach, the more I'm convinced that more thought has to be done
about how to teach both inductive and deductive logic to students as early
as possible.  I don't see any other vehicle for doing this except in 1st
year composition or communication courses for liberal arts or
technological fields.

mer



On Sat, 26 Jun 1999, Marian Barchilon
wrote:

> In response to Jami's comment -
>
> "BTW, one reason, I never teach argument to first year students (no matter
> if they are 16 or 19), is because I want to move them away from certainty,
> and get them in the habit of questioning their perspectives. I focus on
> anlysis instead."
>
> For many of our senior engineering technology/technology students,
> questioning their perspectives is still very difficult. Although we
> emphasize unbiased research in the informative phase of our tech comm class,
> there is a tendency for many to try to persuade, rather than inform. Often
> they are not even aware that they are doing so.
>
> The notion of broadening the mind and seeking to be as objective as possible
> is a fundamental but important skill that is hard for many.  As Francis
> Bacon said "The human understanding when it has once adopted an opinion
> draws all things else to support and agree with it."
>
> Questioning perspectives/belief systems/assumptions, are important to good
> research and, in the larger framework, to good citizenship. I think Jami is
> laying an important foundation.
>
> Marian G. Barchilon
> Associate Professor - Technical Communication
> East College
> Arizona State University East - "A New University for a New Century"
> 7001 E. Williams Field Road., Bldg. 20
> Mesa, AZ 85212
>
> Voice: (480) 727-1669
> FAX: (480) 727-1777
> barchilon@asu.edu
> "The foundation of the state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
>
>
>
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Jami Carlacio [mailto:carlacio@CSD.UWM.EDU]
> Sent: Saturday, June 26, 1999 5:39 AM
> To: WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject: Donna's point re: argument
>
>
> Donna Qualley wrote, in part...
>
> "Over and over, I see these students simply asserting (often ready-made)
> claims--not arguing them--and then merely illustrating them with examples.
> Now granted, some of what I
> see may be a symptom of a pedagogy that asks students to "find a thesis"
> before they write, but I wouldn't  ever completely dismiss the intellectual
> development perspective. . . . BTW, one reason, I never teach argument  to
> first year students (no matter if they are16 or 19), is because I want to
> move them away from certainty, and get them in the habit of questioning
> their perspectives. I focus on anlysis instead."
>
> Donna's point is paraticularly relevant, as students often come to our FYC
> classes ready to back up what they see as an "argument" in the narrowest
> sense.  In our writing program, we've begun in the last couple of years to
> ask students to write an "exploratory analysis" (see Ramage and Bean's
> chapter 8 in the A&B Guide to Writing).  This task is perhaps the most
> difficult for them, precisely because they are to engage in an analytical
> exploration, not to "come up" with a thesis and then "back it up."
> Interestingly, too, while it is the toughest assignment our freshpeople
> tackle, it is also the most challenging one (usually) for the instructors to
> teach.
>
> Jami
>
> Jami Carlacio
> Coordinator, English 101
> UWM English Dept.
> P.O. Box 513
> Milwaukee, WI  53201
> 414-229-5016
> http://www.uwm.edu/~carlacio
> ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~
> "You can always count on a fancy prose style
> for a murderer."   -- Humbert Humbert
>

Martin E. Rosenberg
mrosenbe@kettering.edu
emazurmrosen@earthlink.net
Assistant Professor of Communication
Department of Liberal Studies
Kettering University
1700 W. Third Ave  Flint, MI 48504-4898
810-762-7968 (O) 810-606-0044 (H)
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Just a point of clarification:  Marian accidentally attributed Donna's
comment (see  below) to me.

Jami

>Date:    Sat, 26 Jun 1999 16:28:58 -0700
>From:    Marian Barchilon <barchilon@ASU.EDU>
>Subject: Re: Donna's point re: argument
>
>In response to Jami's comment -  [Donna Qualley said this]:
>
>"BTW, one reason, I never teach argument to first year students (no matter
>if they are 16 or 19), is because I want to move them away from certainty,
>and get them in the habit of questioning their perspectives. I focus on
>anlysis instead."
 ==========================================================================>
>For many of our senior engineering technology/technology students,
>questioning their perspectives is still very difficult. Although we
>emphasize unbiased research in the informative phase of our tech comm class,
>there is a tendency for many to try to persuade, rather than inform. Often
>they are not even aware that they are doing so.
>
>The notion of broadening the mind and seeking to be as objective as possible
>is a fundamental but important skill that is hard for many.  As Francis
>Bacon said "The human understanding when it has once adopted an opinion
>draws all things else to support and agree with it."
>
>Questioning perspectives/belief systems/assumptions, are important to good
>research and, in the larger framework, to good citizenship. I think Jami is
>laying an important foundation.
>
>Marian G. Barchilon
>Associate Professor - Technical Communication
>East College
>Arizona State University East - "A New University for a New Century"
>7001 E. Williams Field Road., Bldg. 20
>Mesa, AZ 85212
>
>Voice: (480) 727-1669
>FAX: (480) 727-1777
>barchilon@asu.edu
>"The foundation of the state is the education of its youth" - Diogenes
>
>
>
>-----Original Message-----
>From: Jami Carlacio [mailto:carlacio@CSD.UWM.EDU]
>Sent: Saturday, June 26, 1999 5:39 AM
>To: WPA-L@asu.edu
>Subject: Donna's point re: argument
>
>
>Donna Qualley wrote, in part...
>
>"Over and over, I see these students simply asserting (often ready-made)
>claims--not arguing them--and then merely illustrating them with examples.
>Now granted, some of what I
>see may be a symptom of a pedagogy that asks students to "find a thesis"
>before they write, but I wouldn't  ever completely dismiss the intellectual
>development perspective. . . . BTW, one reason, I never teach argument  to
>first year students (no matter if they are16 or 19), is because I want to
>move them away from certainty, and get them in the habit of questioning
>their perspectives. I focus on anlysis instead."
>
>Donna's point is paraticularly relevant, as students often come to our FYC
>classes ready to back up what they see as an "argument" in the narrowest
>sense.  In our writing program, we've begun in the last couple of years to
>ask students to write an "exploratory analysis" (see Ramage and Bean's
>chapter 8 in the A&B Guide to Writing).  This task is perhaps the most
>difficult for them, precisely because they are to engage in an analytical
>exploration, not to "come up" with a thesis and then "back it up."
>Interestingly, too, while it is the toughest assignment our freshpeople
>tackle, it is also the most challenging one (usually) for the instructors to
>teach.
>
>Jami
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Jami Carlacio
Coordinator, English 101
UWM English Dept.
P.O. Box 513
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5016
http://www.uwm.edu/~carlacio
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~
"You can always count on a fancy prose style
for a murderer."   -- Humbert Humbert

"if feeling are first
whoever pays attention
to the grammar of things
will never really kiss you."
-- e.e. cummings
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Dennis Ciesielski wrote:

>Pature pool and beer -- what better way to delve into the depths of
>postmodern language theory!!  Because I have been granted AP (Advanced
>Par) credit, I have earned the priviledge of skipping the first 18
>holes, thus you can find me doing intense research on the 19th hole
>where theory becomes practice in a most sporting way . . .

Lucky you! I'm afraid I'm still stuck in remediation.

I've managed to find a course, the "Ravines" or something like that, which
is actually touted for the quality of its 19th hole. Now that's curricular
thinking.



=============================================================
Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
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WPA-ers -- sorry for the blank post (mirrors the mind!);

Wanted to make sure that Marian's attribution below is properly attributed
to Donna Qualley, not me.

Thanks, (chet!)

Jami


Date:    Sat, 26 Jun 1999 16:28:58 -0700
>From:    Marian Barchilon <barchilon@ASU.EDU>
>Subject: Re: Donna's point re: argument
>
>In response to Jami's comment -
>
>"BTW, one reason, I never teach argument to first year students (no matter
>if they are 16 or 19), is because I want to move them away from certainty,
>and get them in the habit of questioning their perspectives. I focus on
>anlysis instead."
> Jami Carlacio
Coordinator, English 101
UWM English Dept.
P.O. Box 513
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5016
http://www.uwm.edu/~carlacio
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~
"You can always count on a murderer
for a fancy prose style."   -- Humbert Humbert
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At 09:34 AM 6/27/99 -0500, Keith Rhodes wrote:
>I've managed to find a course, the "Ravines" or something like that, which
>is actually touted for the quality of its 19th hole. Now that's curricular
>thinking.

I dunno, Keith.  My golfing days are way behind me, but I'd be wary of a
course with "Ravines" in its name.  No doubt I'd spend all my time at the
19th hole explaining why my 9-iron looked so mangled after trying to blast
my gravity-obedient balls out of those @#$%* ravines!  Unless, of course,
the greens are at the bottom of said ravines instead of perched delicately
above them...

Carol

Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
crutz@carleton.edu
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Keith, I'll bring my clubs and my best Caddyshack pants.  Too bad the
conference program is already set, or I'd add a special double session in
18 parts, "The WPA as Bogeyman:  Disciplining the Hegemony of Par."

Doug Hesse
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Keith,

It's funny you mention this.  Over the weekend, I discovered my
clubs (all four of them) and thought to myself that I should take
them to Purdue just in case I desire to crawl through Indiana weeds
for a change of pace.  I even considered driving to Sears to buy a
putter.  I haven't actually needed one in the past, but I've watched
enough golf over the past few weekends to feel inspired.

Eric

Date sent:              Fri, 25 Jun 1999 18:00:45 -0500
From:                   Keith Rhodes <rhodes@ccp.com>
Subject:                2nd annual WPA golf tourney?
To:                     WPA-L@asu.edu
Send reply to:          Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@asu.edu>

> Last year's first official WPA golf event (the "Desert Rat Open") broke
> new ground (but we tried to put back all the divots). All participants
> (both of us) found it amusing - especially when the other one was hitting.
> Will the tradition be continued? As was true last year, we could eschew
> modernist evaluation by positivist "scores" and decide, in the true spirit
> of heteroglossia, what to make of it afterwards, at the 19th hole.
> Unfortunately, we cannot remember what we made of it last year. But we
> hope to improve our archiving by sticking to beer this time.
>
>
>
>
> =============================================================
> Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
> English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
> Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
> rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
> http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
> =============================================================




Eric Martin
Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
Governors State University
University Park, IL  60466-0975
Voice: 708/235-2104  Email: e-martin@govst.edu
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No problem, Irv.  You're more politically astute than I am.

Karin

On Fri, 25 Jun 1999, Irvin Peckham wrote:

> thanks, karin.
> you're more rhetorically astute than i am
> irv
>
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...And let us not forget the immortal words of Rosie O'Donnell:

"Golf is not a sport. Golf is men in ugly pants. Walking."

CeeJ
___________________________
CJ Jeney
Graduate Assistant
Instructional Innovation Network
Arizona State University, CLTE
CSU Pomona, ITAC
azcacti@asu.edu
___________________________

http://bestpractice.net
(602) 965-9368
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Just to make things clearer, I have not been talking about "developmental
writing," only about the ways intellectual development parallels readiness
for certain kinds of writing.  In other words, I have no interest in
separating out a given population of students and calling them
"developmental" or "basic" or "remedial" or whatever.  I am interested in
giving all students appropriate challenges for their given intellectual
abilities.
Bill

>I think developmental writing is another animal altogether, as many
>students in those classes are adult by anybody's standards.
>
>kathy Dixon
>
>
>On Thu, 24 Jun 1999, Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
>> On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:
>> > So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
>> > students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
>> > and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
>> > aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
>> > won't do the same job as fycomp.
>>
>> This makes sense to me, too, but it also raises a variety of other
>> questions in my mind.  One, tangentially related to the discussion of
>> CLEP and dual credit, is what implications this assertion has for AP
>> classes and tests.  But other questions are more interesting to
>> me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
>> (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
>> effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
>> students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
>> language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
>> needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
>> suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
>> implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
>> fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
>>
>> Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
>> critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
>> teach cognitive structures.
>>
>> Kurt Bouman
>>
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CJ  wrote:

>...And let us not forget the immortal words of Rosie O'Donnell:

>"Golf is not a sport. Golf is men in ugly pants. Walking."

Even worse, any more they usually ride in carts. And wear ugly shorts. Even
when they are women.

Anyway, I'm about to take this discussion off-list, among those who have
expressed interest. Sorry to have annoyed the sane among you.



Keith Rhodes
Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
Department of English, Foreign Languages and Journalism
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO 64507
(816) 271-4314 | http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
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When Donna writes that she refuses to teach argument in fyc because she
wants to move students away from "certainty," and when Jami describes an
analytic paper that does not require the students to draw conclusions or
back up a position they have taken, then I grow worried for the current
state of argumentation theory within the field of rhetoric and
composition.  Argumentation is not about stating universal truths and it
is not about finding reasons (preferably 3 to achieve that well-rounded
5-par. essay, of course).  The movement for the past few decades has
been away from these views and toward a theory of argumentation that
focuses on the audience and the values/questions/concerns shared between
audience and rhetor.
        The invention stage of argumentation is for asking questions about the
subject and about the audience, seeking to understand both.  The basic
premise behind argumentation theory is that we are exploring questions
of values, not truth, with an understanding (thanks to Perelman) that we
are addressing a particular audience as we strive to build an argument
that would in the best possible world satisfy the universal audience.
Agreement of the audience (not the stating of claims and reasons) is
both the starting point and the object of argumentation, according to
Perelman.  Stasis theory says that we start with questions, not claims.
Everything J. Gage wrote reinforces the notion that argument is the
product of a rhetoric of inquiry; claims come only after a thorough
exploration of subject and audience.  And the only good reason is one
based on an underlying value shared by rhetor and audience.
        If we understand argument from this perspective, then we shouldn't shy
away from it in fyc.  Granted, our students come to us with a bucket
full of opinions and no previous training in anything other than
spouting their own and ignoring others.  However, that makes our ability
to teach them that argument is a conversation involving give and take so
much more essential, especially since good models of ethical public
discourse are increasingly rare.  We need to show them that it makes
them an even better rhetor if they find points of agreement rather than
base an argument only on points of disagreement.  And we also need to
find a way to introduce this perspective of argument to h.s. teachers as
we wean them away from an over-dependence on lit. courses and book
reports.
        I agree that this is a tall order to fill, and many semesters it seems
like you'll never see that one paper that shows you're getting through.
Yet if not in fyc, then when?  There are many 50-year olds who have not
yet mastered the art of listening and responding to an audience as an
ethical rhetor.  On the other hand I have encountered many 18-year olds
who have learned to support their strongly-held belief while still being
civil to someone who disagrees.  Edwin Yoder, the columnist, said it
best in his final column before retirement:
        "Everyone has opinions; but the truth is that no one is really
interested in anyone else's mere opinion -- unless the writer happens to
be pope or chief justice or perhaps Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan, whose
views prove the rule since they are invariably knowledgeable, civil and
ingenious.  Opinion is cheap; seasoned observation and reasoned argument
are scarce."  And getting scarcer.

Julie M. Farrar
Director of Composition
Fontbonne College
St. Louis, MO
(314) 889-4555


Jami Carlacio wrote:
>
> Donna Qualley wrote, in part...
>
> "Over and over, I see these students simply asserting (often ready-made)
> claims--not arguing them--and then merely illustrating them with examples.
> Now granted, some of what I
> see may be a symptom of a pedagogy that asks students to "find a thesis"
> before they write, but I wouldn't  ever completely dismiss the intellectual
> development perspective. . . . BTW, one reason, I never teach argument  to
> first year students (no matter if they are16 or 19), is because I want to
> move them away from certainty, and get them in the habit of questioning
> their perspectives. I focus on anlysis instead."
>
> Donna's point is paraticularly relevant, as students often come to our FYC
> classes ready to back up what they see as an "argument" in the narrowest
> sense.  In our writing program, we've begun in the last couple of years to
> ask students to write an "exploratory analysis" (see Ramage and Bean's
> chapter 8 in the A&B Guide to Writing).  This task is perhaps the most
> difficult for them, precisely because they are to engage in an analytical
> exploration, not to "come up" with a thesis and then "back it up."
> Interestingly, too, while it is the toughest assignment our freshpeople
> tackle, it is also the most challenging one (usually) for the instructors to
> teach.
>
> Jami
>
> Jami Carlacio
> Coordinator, English 101
> UWM English Dept.
> P.O. Box 513
> Milwaukee, WI  53201
> 414-229-5016
> http://www.uwm.edu/~carlacio
> ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~
> "You can always count on a fancy prose style
> for a murderer."   -- Humbert Humbert
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Thanks.  I'll let you know how things go here re:  CLEP (I'm working on it
right now).

Kathy Dixon

On Fri, 25 Jun 1999, Mary Segall wrote:

> Kathleen G Dixon wrote:
> >
> > Thanks, Mary.  However, it is a low score on the CLEP exam rather than the
> > AP exam that is in question at my institution.  Does your archived
> > material address CLEP, too?
>
> Kathy,
>
> Other may have spoken to that issue, but I'm not sure.  The CLEP is
> another matter, and our dean is firm about making it over ride any
> placement test results.  We have very few CLEPs coming in, compared to
> APs, so it has not been a central concern for us. I would be interested
> in hearing how you resolve the CLEP issue at your insititution.
>
> Mary
>
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Right, yes, I thought you'd agree, Bill.

Kathy


On Mon, 28 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:

> Just to make things clearer, I have not been talking about "developmental
> writing," only about the ways intellectual development parallels readiness
> for certain kinds of writing.  In other words, I have no interest in
> separating out a given population of students and calling them
> "developmental" or "basic" or "remedial" or whatever.  I am interested in
> giving all students appropriate challenges for their given intellectual
> abilities.
> Bill
>
> >I think developmental writing is another animal altogether, as many
> >students in those classes are adult by anybody's standards.
> >
> >kathy Dixon
> >
> >
> >On Thu, 24 Jun 1999, Kurt Bouman wrote:
> >
> >> On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, Bill Condon wrote:
> >> > So, we might best frame the issue as one of intellectual maturity on the
> >> > students' part.  If the teacher is qualified to teach college composition
> >> > and the curriculum fits fycomp, what good does that do?  If the students
> >> > aren't really capable of college-level thinking and writing, the course
> >> > won't do the same job as fycomp.
> >>
> >> This makes sense to me, too, but it also raises a variety of other
> >> questions in my mind.  One, tangentially related to the discussion of
> >> CLEP and dual credit, is what implications this assertion has for AP
> >> classes and tests.  But other questions are more interesting to
> >> me--specifically, if a certain level of cognitive/intellectual maturity
> >> (rather than cognitive/intellectual discipline) is needed to participate
> >> effectively in understanding and creating college-level arguments, do
> >> students in developmental writing courses lack experience with using
> >> language as we want them to, or do they lack the cognitive structures
> >> needed to use language as we want them to?  Or is it a combination?  I
> >> suspect most folks will answer that it's a combination, but I wonder what
> >> implications that has for the way we teach basic writing, and for how it
> >> fits into the whole college writing curriculum.
> >>
> >> Certainly, the way that many teachers with frame writing classes as
> >> critical reading/thinking/responding classes shows that many folks DO
> >> teach cognitive structures.
> >>
> >> Kurt Bouman
> >>
>
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At 11:09 AM 6/28/99 -0700, you wrote:
>...And let us not forget the immortal words of Rosie O'Donnell:
>
>"Golf is not a sport. Golf is men in ugly pants. Walking."

Hey there.  I golf and I own ugly pants.  Let's not be too gendered!

mh


Marguerite Helmers
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
University of Wisconsin Oshkosh
800 Algoma Blvd.
Oshkosh, WI  54901
(920) 424-7282, 424-2205
http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers/
Composition Program:  http://www.english.uwosh.edu/composition/
English Department: http://www.english.uwosh.edu/
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rich:
i didn't think i was challenging developmentalists of any sort or
generation (to me 40 years ago is current).

i was simply challenging claims that high school students as a group lack
the cognitive capability to form arguments (that was the gist, as I
remember it, of Bill's report of what high school teachers in Michigan said)
irv
(who is in a good mood)
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Julie says that argument is not about stating universal truths or finding
reasons to support what you already believe. Of course it isn't. And the
formulation of claims only comes after a thorough exploration of the
subject. Of course it does. Or at least it does for us. We're academics. But
maybe not for our practical-minded FYC students who have less tolerance for
exploration (especially exploration that doesnt yield a tangible product),
who want  immediate closure, who will cut corners in the process because
they want the damn paper finished so they can do their sociology or biology
or math, and who know that their grade in most cases will have less to do
with the depth and breadth of their inquiry and more to do with the
coherence of their justification. We aren't going to change students who
come out of situations that emphasize coherence and correctness at hte
expense of everything else in a semester (and surely not in the 10 week
quarter I have to work with them).  I don't refuse to teach argument. I just
think its more valuable for me to begin with the analysis of their own and
other perspectives, to tackle subjects that can't be easily dealt with in a
quarter, and to end with good questions rather than coherent positions. I
don't see this strategy  as antithetical to argumentation theory, just a
good precursor to it.

And Julie notes:
>There are many 50-year olds who have not
>yet mastered the art of listening and responding to an audience as an
>ethical rhetor.  On the other hand I have encountered many 18-year olds
>who have learned to support their strongly-held belief while still being
>civil to someone who disagrees.

I guess I'd like to see something more than studentslearning to support
their (already) strongly held beliefs. I'd like to see them  begin to
understand where those beliefs and values come from and how they were
constructed so they might be in a position to do more than simply tolerate
other persepctives or be civil to other points of view. Tolerance and
civility dfon't necessarily yield understanding. Dialogue might.

Donna
>
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Most of the arguments I have been able to mount against dual enrollment fall
apart eventually. I am not prepared to claim, for example, that no high
school senior has the intellectual maturity necessary to write persuasive
argument, and I am equally unable to claim that every college freshman
suddenly has that maturity (even though most of us have observed the rather
dramatic changes in intellectual maturity that happen somewhere around the
age of 18). Moreoever, I am a bit reluctant to attack the degree of
challenge offered by the high school curriculum, partly because that varies
wildly from instructor to instructor, and partly because it varies pretty
wildly in things we call first-year composition programs (from which we
accept credit based on course descriptions of professional courtesy). We
once tried to make the argument on the basis of the context in which the
material is taught (high school vs college context) or the resources to
which students have access as the bases for writing. But we have already
established the practice of accepting credit from colleges and community
colleges about whose context we know nothing or  who do not have
sophisticated libraries.  In any case, this objection is easily overcome by
use of the web or good old fashioned casebooks. It's pretty hard to pick on
the skills or knowledge of high school teachers when we have many sections
taught by novice TAs. We have not been able to demonstrate that students
with dual enrollment credit in composition succeed any better or worse in
subsequent writing courses. It's too hard to control all the variables. I am
equally reluctant to put high school grade inflation on the table. The only
argument that I am at all comfortable with is that more writing is better
than less, given how little students generally do, and dual enrollment  cuts
out a year of writing experience. It's a pretty lame argument, but we don't
have much else to fall back on. The "outcomes statement" might help a bit,
but it (purposely) does not specify anything about the complexity of the
material students must deal with.

My own visceral hostility to dual enrollment is, I think, a hostility toward
the attitude toward education that underlies the practice: the idea that the
graduation requirements we have proposed are maximums rather than minimums.
I am equally concenred about some of the really dubious financial
arrangements involved in dual enrollment where the educational piety of the
sponsoring institution is somewhat undercut by the mooing of the cash cow.
In my view, if we take the money out of it, dual enrollment will drop back
to where it should be, a small focused program to meet the needs of very
birght students who use up the resources of a typical high school.


David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
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Hello List Members,

I have recently received approximately 30 WPA journals that were returned
to me for lack of proper addresses.  If you have not yet received your copy
of the WPA journal (Spring 1999, volume 22.3, mailed June 4), you may be
one of those who moved and needed an address update; note that I'll be
resending the journals Tuesday, June 29, since the post office has provided
proper addressing.

I am also looking for correct addresses for the following people, who are
listed as "no such number":

Michelle Trim (possibly in Oxford OH)
Mark Long (possibly in Seattle)
Allene Cooper (moved from or within Boise)

I will also bring my copy of the mailing list to the conference at Purdue
so that you may check to see the status of your membership and your address.

Thanks for your patience and help in clearing up the mailings,

MH


Marguerite Helmers
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
University of Wisconsin Oshkosh
800 Algoma Blvd.
Oshkosh, WI  54901
(920) 424-7282, 424-2205
http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers/
Composition Program:  http://www.english.uwosh.edu/composition/
English Department: http://www.english.uwosh.edu/
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David et al., those of us who have taught in high schools as well as in
colleges and universities may see another, more epistemological problem with
dual credit courses:  High school is about behaving well; using polite
language; reading only those books or essays bowdlerized to eschew any words
or ideas that might offend (or that might offend the most right-wing school
board members); subordinating class time to pep rallies; allowing one's
thinking and writing and discussion to be interrupted by incessant
public-address-system interruptions...You get the point.  High school is not
about thinking, or about connecting thinking with writing in any seriously
social-epistemic or critical-cultural context.  At my university, some of
our comp faculty go to teach our intro comp courses in a high school about
20 miles away (just far enough away to be out of the progressive
college-town atmosphere), and these excellent comp professors just aren't
allowed to make a course that is intellectually equivalent to what we can do
on campus.  It's no accident that Huck Finn is banned from an increasing
number of high schools: the high schools too often represent the
anti-intellectual force of Huck's aunt, when most of us teaching comp think
we'd rather see our students critique, through their reading and writing,
that unthinking-but-nicely-behaved world and get onto the raft with Huck and
Jim.
        This isn't a criticism of those great high school teachers who are
dealing with these problems on a day-to-day basis:  it's an admiration of
the work they do against all odds (and some of us have been K-12 teachers,
so we know whereof we speak).  And, certainly, some high school teachers do
a great job of getting students to think and write despite the problems of
the larger system.  But usually, high school isn't, and can't be, college:
they're different worlds.  And dual-credit does have all of those insidious
reasons behind it:  pressure from parents wanting to show off how "advanced"
the kid is;  school administrators wanting to brag that their students are
an elite, and that elite offerings are provided;  plus the attitude that
composition is a bottom-rung "skills" class only (there's the
epistemological misread again) that better (read richer, or from richer
schools) students ought to "get out of the way" in order to move on to
"real" college classes, leaving only the sub-elite students to take comp in
college;  and, of course, the financial motive David mentions.

Bill
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Since Greg Colomb and I are in the last agonizing stages of winding up a
book on argument, I thought I would add a couple of one sentence responses
to Donna's very thoughtful post.

>When Donna writes that she refuses to teach argument in fyc because she
>wants to move students away from "certainty," and when Jami describes an
>analytic paper that does not require the students to draw conclusions or
>back up a position they have taken, then I grow worried for the current
>state of argumentation theory within the field of rhetoric and
>composition.

There is, so far as I can tell, no state of argumentaton theory within the
field of rhetoric and composition.  Given the rich and complex work being
done in Europe, in cognitive sciences, and so on--all relevant to argument,
it is more than worrisome that none of that seems to be part of the
discusison about argument in composition.  In fact, so far as I can tell,
there is no substantial discussion about argument in composition.  When was
the last time an article about argument appeared in any of the journals?


Argumentation is not about stating universal truths and it
>is not about finding reasons (preferably 3 to achieve that well-rounded
>5-par. essay, of course).  The movement for the past few decades has
>been away from these views and toward a theory of argumentation that
>focuses on the audience and the values/questions/concerns shared between
>audience and rhetor.

Argument is about both finding reasons and figuring out the best thing to
think or do, given the circumstances.  But it is not just about that, by
any means.


The invention stage of argumentation is for asking questions about the
>subject and about the audience, seeking to understand both.  The basic
>premise behind argumentation theory is that we are exploring questions
>of values, not truth, with an understanding (thanks to Perelman) that we
>are addressing a particular audience as we strive to build an argument
>that would in the best possible world satisfy the universal audience.
>Agreement of the audience (not the stating of claims and reasons) is
>both the starting point and the object of argumentation, according to
>Perelman.

Though as stated, that is contradictory, unless by agreement we mean
agreement on evidence and warrants, and then see where we can go from
there.  And agreement need not be the aim of an argument.  I can make an
argument that aims only at achieving a respectful understanding.  Or I can
aim at approval or endorsement or finally whole-hearted assent.  To make
agreement the aim of argument means that most arguments must fail.


>Stasis theory says that we start with questions, not claims.

I think it is more useful to say that we start with a problem that we think
an argument might help us solve, and it is the problem that motivates the
questions.  We argue over solutions, not over claims.

>Everything J. Gage wrote reinforces the notion that argument is the
>product of a rhetoric of inquiry; claims come only after a thorough
>exploration of subject and audience.  And the only good reason is one
>based on an underlying value shared by rhetor and audience.
>        If we understand argument from this perspective, then we shouldn't shy
>away from it in fyc.  Granted, our students come to us with a bucket
>full of opinions and no previous training in anything other than
>spouting their own and ignoring others.  However, that makes our ability
>to teach them that argument is a conversation involving give and take so
>much more essential, especially since good models of ethical public
>discourse are increasingly rare.  We need to show them that it makes
>them an even better rhetor if they find points of agreement rather than
>base an argument only on points of disagreement.

It might be more useful to phrase this as points of understanding.
Agreement is easy on the small things.  It's harder on the big ones.

And we also need to
>find a way to introduce this perspective of argument to h.s. teachers as
>we wean them away from an over-dependence on lit. courses and book
>reports.

This point seems to me exactly right.  Students in fact come to a class
with a great deal of experience making arguments.  They make claims, give
reasons, debate evidence, and so on all the time.  What they don't have is
a way to think about their conversations.  And in fact, Toulmin (revised a
bit) is a terrific way to introduce them to making an argument
conversationally before they make an argument in writing.

>        I agree that this is a tall order to fill, and many semesters it seems
>like you'll never see that one paper that shows you're getting through.
>Yet if not in fyc, then when?  There are many 50-year olds who have not
>yet mastered the art of listening and responding to an audience as an
>ethical rhetor.  On the other hand I have encountered many 18-year olds
>who have learned to support their strongly-held belief while still being
>civil to someone who disagrees.

True.  It takes practice.  But why not start in junior high?  Or grade
school?  Or at home?  Three-year olds know how to make arguments.

Joe Williams
English
University of Chicago
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Joe, that was Julie Farrar's very thoughtful post that you very
thoughtfully responded to! DQ

On Tue, 29 Jun 1999, Joe Williams wrote:

> Since Greg Colomb and I are in the last agonizing stages of winding up a
> book on argument, I thought I would add a couple of one sentence responses
> to Donna's very thoughtful post.
> **
> >When Donna writes that she refuses to teach argument in fyc because she
> >wants to move students away from "certainty," and when Jami describes an
> >analytic paper that does not require the students to draw conclusions or
> >back up a position they have taken, then I grow worried for the current
> >state of argumentation theory within the field of rhetoric and
> >composition.
>
> There is, so far as I can tell, no state of argumentaton theory within the
> field of rhetoric and composition.  Given the rich and complex work being
> done in Europe, in cognitive sciences, and so on--all relevant to argument,
> it is more than worrisome that none of that seems to be part of the
> discusison about argument in composition.  In fact, so far as I can tell,
> there is no substantial discussion about argument in composition.  When was
> the last time an article about argument appeared in any of the journals?
>
>
> Argumentation is not about stating universal truths and it
> >is not about finding reasons (preferably 3 to achieve that well-rounded
> >5-par. essay, of course).  The movement for the past few decades has
> >been away from these views and toward a theory of argumentation that
> >focuses on the audience and the values/questions/concerns shared between
> >audience and rhetor.
>
> Argument is about both finding reasons and figuring out the best thing to
> think or do, given the circumstances.  But it is not just about that, by
> any means.
>
>
> The invention stage of argumentation is for asking questions about the
> >subject and about the audience, seeking to understand both.  The basic
> >premise behind argumentation theory is that we are exploring questions
> >of values, not truth, with an understanding (thanks to Perelman) that we
> >are addressing a particular audience as we strive to build an argument
> >that would in the best possible world satisfy the universal audience.
> >Agreement of the audience (not the stating of claims and reasons) is
> >both the starting point and the object of argumentation, according to
> >Perelman.
>
> Though as stated, that is contradictory, unless by agreement we mean
> agreement on evidence and warrants, and then see where we can go from
> there.  And agreement need not be the aim of an argument.  I can make an
> argument that aims only at achieving a respectful understanding.  Or I can
> aim at approval or endorsement or finally whole-hearted assent.  To make
> agreement the aim of argument means that most arguments must fail.
>
>
> >Stasis theory says that we start with questions, not claims.
>
> I think it is more useful to say that we start with a problem that we think
> an argument might help us solve, and it is the problem that motivates the
> questions.  We argue over solutions, not over claims.
>
> >Everything J. Gage wrote reinforces the notion that argument is the
> >product of a rhetoric of inquiry; claims come only after a thorough
> >exploration of subject and audience.  And the only good reason is one
> >based on an underlying value shared by rhetor and audience.
> >        If we understand argument from this perspective, then we shouldn't shy
> >away from it in fyc.  Granted, our students come to us with a bucket
> >full of opinions and no previous training in anything other than
> >spouting their own and ignoring others.  However, that makes our ability
> >to teach them that argument is a conversation involving give and take so
> >much more essential, especially since good models of ethical public
> >discourse are increasingly rare.  We need to show them that it makes
> >them an even better rhetor if they find points of agreement rather than
> >base an argument only on points of disagreement.
>
> It might be more useful to phrase this as points of understanding.
> Agreement is easy on the small things.  It's harder on the big ones.
>
> And we also need to
> >find a way to introduce this perspective of argument to h.s. teachers as
> >we wean them away from an over-dependence on lit. courses and book
> >reports.
>
> This point seems to me exactly right.  Students in fact come to a class
> with a great deal of experience making arguments.  They make claims, give
> reasons, debate evidence, and so on all the time.  What they don't have is
> a way to think about their conversations.  And in fact, Toulmin (revised a
> bit) is a terrific way to introduce them to making an argument
> conversationally before they make an argument in writing.
>
> >        I agree that this is a tall order to fill, and many semesters it seems
> >like you'll never see that one paper that shows you're getting through.
> >Yet if not in fyc, then when?  There are many 50-year olds who have not
> >yet mastered the art of listening and responding to an audience as an
> >ethical rhetor.  On the other hand I have encountered many 18-year olds
> >who have learned to support their strongly-held belief while still being
> >civil to someone who disagrees.
>
> True.  It takes practice.  But why not start in junior high?  Or grade
> school?  Or at home?  Three-year olds know how to make arguments.
>
> Joe Williams
> English
> University of Chicago
>
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All,

As you may know,  Linda Adler-Kassner (University of Michigan) and Greg Glau
(Arizona State University), under the rubric of the Conference on Basic
Writing, are co-editing a new electronic journal, BWe: Basic Writing
e-Journal.  You can read the journal through its link on the CBW page, at
http://www.asu.edu/clas/english/composition/cbw/.

Part of what we plan to do in future issues of BWe is to publish book
reviews on basic writing texts (both textbooks, for use in the classroom,
and also theoretical/pedogagical work).

If you'd like to be put on our list of possible reviewers, please let Greg
know (gglau@asu.edu) . . . and if you have a book that you'd suggest we
review, please do so, too.

Thanks,


Linda Adler-Kassner
Greg Glau
Co-editors, BWe: Basic Writing e-Journal

PS: watch for our CALL FOR PAPERS for the next issue of BWe, coming soon!
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>Joe, that was Julie Farrar's very thoughtful post that you very
>thoughtfully responded to! DQ
>
Oops, sorry Julie.

JMW
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David Schwalm wrote:

"I am equally reluctant to put high school grade inflation on the table."

Grade inflation does have to be kept in view. If the grade transfers in,
you have the interesting result the Dual Enrollment students get a GPA
boost (by my studies, from 1/2 to a full grade point) that can often
enhance retention even if other residues of dual enrollment are working
against retention. Thus, dual enrollment looks "good," even though we could
achieve the same result with grade inflation of our own, which would be
"bad." Since local dual enrollment teachers tell me their students like the
challenge of dual enrollment courses, I keep wondering why it isn't common
to have a "split grade" - a typically inflated one for the high school
transcript, but a more challenging college grade for the college transcript.

You're also right, David, that the current economics of the deal should be
the real focus of our complaints. Colleges should not charge any more for
dual credit than the value they add - in most cases, a minimal
administrative fee. While that might sound like opening the floodgates, in
fact it lessens the incentive to push water over the dam. Colleges wanting
to charge more might need to look toward responsibly integrating the dual
enrollment teachers into their institutions.

Let's not miss one other economic key here. Dual enrollment students are
being taught by full-time teachers with benefits and institutional support.
Indeed, most of those teachers are those premier, experienced English
teachers who have forever been lighting fires under the likes of us.
Moreover, at least among those I've seen, many are deeply experienced
composition teachers who do keep up (typically through local writing
projects). In places where the usual alternative at college is a part-timer
or a literature-focused T.A., we need to admit that the dual enrollment
system as a whole is providing greater economic support for better writing
teaching.

But the college profit margin is more extreme, which is the part that
should concern us most.


=============================================================
Keith Rhodes, Director of Developmental Writing and Placement
English, Foreign Languages and Journalism Department
Missouri Western State College, St. Joseph, MO  64507
rhodes@griffon.mwsc.edu (w) | rhodes@ccp.com (h)
http://www.mwsc.edu/~rhodes
=============================================================
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> Donna, your response to the argument-question is a good one:
>
> I guess I'd like to see something more than studentslearning to support
> their (already) strongly held beliefs. I'd like to see them  begin to
> understand where those beliefs and values come from and how they were
> constructed so they might be in a position to do more than simply tolerate
> other persepctives or be civil to other points of view. Tolerance and
> civility dfon't necessarily yield understanding. Dialogue might.
>
> The whole ida behind the idea of "teaching" argument, for me, is to promote a
> dialogic interface (excuse the jargon!) between one's "(already strongly held
> beliefs) and those other beliefs that put them at risk.  Yet, when our
> students discover the dialogic attitude, they discover, as well, that ideas
> work together--and that anyone who earns the priviledge to join the
> conversation will be able to maintain the tenuous balance of collaborative
> truth systems.  _Absolute_ truth begins wars, dialogue prevents them.

So, good argument-skills are not designed to defend the gate, but to investigate
its relevance to those on either side.  I think Jim Berlin had it down when he
said (to paraphrase) I don't want to teach my kids that they are (or can be)
individuals as much as I want to show them that they are controlled . . .  The
argument, if taught well, can help these youngsters fet to the bottom of the
truths they hold dear and learn to see them as parts of a larger collective
identity of which we all are a very important part.

My response here is, in part, due to my finishing the last chapters of  _The Age
of Innocence_ this morning.  Indeed, tolerance and civility do not yield to
understanding when an honest and responsible dialogue will put all of our cards
on the table.  I always push the dialogic thing in FYC courses.  When they
finally get into "position" my young writers often become so engrossed in their
writing that the attitude of simply "finishing the damn paper" falls to their
very real attempts to have their say relative to their intended reader[s].
Dialogue makes the whole experience real and important

nuff said
Dennis

Dennis Ciesielski
U of Wisconsin-Platteville
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I've been following this thread with some interest, as it has run along
with my reading Habermas' _The Theory of Communicative Action_.  Seems
like where the thinking is headed in this thread is right towards
Habermas' notion that an argument is what happens when claims are made,
questioned, defended, qualified, etc., i.e., when an assertion is made
available for critique and discussion.  Criticism and response are drawn
from a variety of ways to test the validity of statements (Habermas
starts to lose those of us with postmodern leanings as he develops his
theory of validity).  Of course it's all much more complicated than that;
for a short-take on it, see Jim Crosswhite's _The Rhetoric of Reason_
(1996), particulary pp. 57-62.

Seth Kahn-Egan, Syracuse U.

Seth Kahn-Egan
Syracuse University
PhD Student in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
slkahneg@mailbox.syr.edu
109 Concorde Pl.
Syracuse, NY 13210
315-474-9679 (home)
____________________________________________________________________
"I'm as schizophrenic as a wet cat that's been beaten."--Kurt Cobain
"When we got nothing left to give, there'll be no reason for us to live.
        When we have nothing left to lose, then you'll have nothing left to
        use."--Fugazi
"I was saying, 'Let me out of here' before I was even born."--Richard Hell
"What we have here is a failure to communicate."--"Cool Hand Luke"
"Nothing could be plainer than the things that have been done, and there
        can be no mystery in what is yet to come."--nomeansno
"I was going to be a neo-deconstructionist, but Mom wouldn't let
        me."--Calvin and Hobbes
"I was talking when I should have been listening."--Husker Du
"No one else will do it for us.  We'll just have to fix ourselves.  Honesty
        ain't all that hard; just put Rambo back inside your pants."--
        Dead Kennedys
"My dreams keep me awake.  I know they do this 'cuz they tell me."--The
        Grays
"If you hate something, don't you do it too."--Pearl Jam
"All I ever wanted was to be your spine."--Archers of Loaf
"Rhetoric cannot escape itself."--Gaonkar, "Rhetoric and Its Double"
"I'm sick of trees, take me to the city."--Velvet Underground
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Bill,
     Speaking of the liberal high school atmosphere, back in 1968-69 I
spent a year (actually 193 days--I crossed them off a calendar) teaching
at Pennsbury High School which is in your area.  During the year, that
district's C&I people thought it would be a great idea if the senior high
faculty taught Dick Gregory's autobiography _Nigger_.  The high school
teachers knew this would produce controversy since cultural diversity was
not an issue in that area, and paternal requests to withdraw the paperback
started practically the day the book was issued.  C&I scheduled a meeting
for parents at their administration building, perhaps thinking Clarence
Darrow and William Jennings Bryan would make an appearance (and maybe get
them on the 6 o'clock news). Instead, several parents separately presented
their complaints about the book and their reason for wanting it withdrawn
-- the work "f**k" appeared on page 45 of the paperback  Nothing else.  No
great philosophical issues.
     While we were sure the parents had read (at least) that one page, our
attempts to put the book in some kind of cultural, historical, or
sociological context failed.  To the parents, the one occurrence of that
one word made the book unreadable.  No other arguments against the book
were ever offered by the protesting parents.
     When the police chief's wife took up leadership of the parents'
group, the school district ceded to pressure and pulled the text.  No one
wanted to make the police department angry, but then, such concerns as
that have been part of Pennsylvania's history.

     At least until colleges and universities get PTA's, they should be
relatively safe from such censorship.  :-)

    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 29 Jun 1999, Lalicker, William B. wrote:
>
> David et al., those of us who have taught in high schools as well as in
> colleges and universities may see another, more epistemological problem
> with dual credit courses:  High school is about behaving well; using
> polite language; reading only those books or essays bowdlerized to
> eschew any words or ideas that might offend (or that might offend the
> most right-wing school board members); subordinating class time to pep
> rallies; allowing one's thinking and writing and discussion to be
> interrupted by incessant public-address-system interruptions...You get
> the point.  High school is not about thinking, or about connecting
> thinking with writing in any seriously social-epistemic or
> critical-cultural context.  At my university, some of our comp faculty
> go to teach our intro comp courses in a high school about 20 miles away
> (just far enough away to be out of the progressive college-town
> atmosphere), and these excellent comp professors just aren't allowed to
> make a course that is intellectually equivalent to what we can do on
> campus.  It's no accident that Huck Finn is banned from an increasing
> number of high schools: the high schools too often represent the
> anti-intellectual force of Huck's aunt, when most of us teaching comp
> think we'd rather see our students critique, through their reading and
> writing, that unthinking-but-nicely-behaved world and get onto the raft
> with Huck and Jim.
>         This isn't a criticism of those great high school teachers who
> are dealing with these problems on a day-to-day basis:  it's an
> admiration of the work they do against all odds (and some of us have
> been K-12 teachers, so we know whereof we speak).  And, certainly, some
> high school teachers do a great job of getting students to think and
> write despite the problems of the larger system.  But usually, high
> school isn't, and can't be, college:  they're different worlds.  And
> dual-credit does have all of those insidious reasons behind it:
> pressure from parents wanting to show off how "advanced"  the kid is;
> school administrators wanting to brag that their students are an elite,
> and that elite offerings are provided;  plus the attitude that
> composition is a bottom-rung "skills" class only (there's the
> epistemological misread again) that better (read richer, or from richer
> schools) students ought to "get out of the way" in order to move on to
> "real" college classes, leaving only the sub-elite students to take comp
> in college;  and, of course, the financial motive David mentions.
>
> Bill
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 >  At least until colleges and universities get PTA's, they should be
>relatively safe from such censorship.  :-)

Chet, those of us in the "Bible Belt" worry a lot about having to defend
our syllabi, even at the university, although we try not to succumb to
those worries with self-censorship.  But we worry about students
complaining about having to read works that are godless, dirty,
liberal--you name it.

I've always thought that one of the reasons  students think English is dull
is the lifelessness of the books that are permissable in the high schools.

Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409

(573) 341-4685

bergmann@umr.edu
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Thanks to everyone for a great exchange on this topic.  I hope some
enterprising list member is turning it all into a publishable article.
Meanwhile, John's reminder about "a leaky text" reminds me of Buckminster
Fuller's wise sentence, approximately, "A nation that values bad
philosophy over good plumbing will have neither pipes nor arguments that
hold water."  --Ed White

On Wed, 23 Jun 1999, John Bean wrote:

>  The book that influenced me toward the terms "open"
> and "closed" is Judith Summerfield's fascinating textbook NEGOTIATIONS
> (McGraw Hill, 1992).  She uses the terms "closed" and "open" or "leaky."
> Isn't that a great term?:  a leaky text.
>
> --John Bean
>
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        CALL FOR ARTICLES
        Issue #2, BWe: Basic Writing e-Journal

        The issue of what basic writing courses and programs should (and do)
focus on has been of increasing interest in recent years.  The recent
discussion on CBW-L is the latest exchange, and once again demonstrates that
it is in all of our interests to know more about what we do and why we do it
the ways that we do in our basic writing work.

        The fall, 1999 issue of BWe will focus on basic writing programs.
Articles might focus on particularly effective (or ineffective) ways of
working with basic writers; reflect on how your writing program is dealing
with the pressures it faces (within the institution or from outside);
situating your program within a larger context (institutional, social, or
otherwise); or on any other aspect of "basic writing programs" that you
think salient.

        All articles will be peer-reviewed by members of the BWe editorial
board.

The deadline for submissions for BWe issue #2 is September 15.  Please send
them electronically through e-mail (as attachments to an e-mail message
using MS Word, Netscape Communicator, or rtf format), to

        Linda Adler-Kassner
        adlerk@umich.edu

        If you have ideas, questions, or anything else, please e-mail Greg
Glau
        (gglau@asu.edu) or Linda Adler-Kassner (adlerk@umich.edu).

        PLEASE CIRCULATE THIS CALL FOR PAPERS.  THANK YOU.
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        It's always great to hear David's informed, rational, and qualified
responses.  From my experience as a 20-year high school teacher and
administrator, and ten-year history as a dual-enrollment teacher, his sense
is exactly right--quality of both student writing and teaching is very
locally situated and contingent on all the factors he lists.  I taught
regular high school students who performed much better than most
dual-enrollment students, mainly because the latter understood their
writing/thinking weaknesses and wanted to be "done" with writing once and
for all--and get on with it.

        I've also taught AP students who couldn't do as profound thinking as many
non-college bound students or returning adults in community college
first-year composition, but they were industrious teacher pleasers and good
imitators.  The latter had more "life experience" in real rhetorical contexts.

        That's why as WAC coordinator at the University of Arizona, I've been
focusing my faculty development workshops on helping teachers identify,
define and illustrate precisely the kinds of THINKING behavior they want to
see in their students' writing  and articulate it in their assignments.  If
they want to see analysis, they have to tell the students the categories,
or help them identify appropriate ones for analysis of their objects of
study.  If they want interpretation, they have to show them appropriate
kinds and explain the parameters of persuasive interpretations.  If they
want inventive or divergent thinking, they have to give permission for
it--and respond positively to what they get.  Etc.

        This is also the easiest way to "sell" more writing ("more is better") in
disciplinary courses because it focuses on ideas and conceptual
development, which is actually what faculty want to see.  Writing is a good
place to see it.  This also allows faculty to consider more varied modes,
genres, and formality in what they want their students to write.

        I know as a former high school teacher (English French, journalism,
government)that the reason those graduates come to the university
unprepared to write and think as we expect is that they have had little
opportunity to do it, outside a very limited range of genres and subjects,
and have had few opportunities for sustained writing projects that are
staged for adequate response and revision.  Period.

        Thanks, David!  You really are a wise man!

Yvonne Merrill, WAC Coordinator
University of Arizona Composition Board
Tucson, AZ

At 06:32 PM 6/28/99 -0700, you wrote:
>Most of the arguments I have been able to mount against dual enrollment fall
>apart eventually. I am not prepared to claim, for example, that no high
>school senior has the intellectual maturity necessary to write persuasive
>argument, and I am equally unable to claim that every college freshman
>suddenly has that maturity (even though most of us have observed the rather
>dramatic changes in intellectual maturity that happen somewhere around the
>age of 18). Moreoever, I am a bit reluctant to attack the degree of
>challenge offered by the high school curriculum, partly because that varies
>wildly from instructor to instructor, and partly because it varies pretty
>wildly in things we call first-year composition programs (from which we
>accept credit based on course descriptions of professional courtesy). We
>once tried to make the argument on the basis of the context in which the
>material is taught (high school vs college context) or the resources to
>which students have access as the bases for writing. But we have already
>established the practice of accepting credit from colleges and community
>colleges about whose context we know nothing or  who do not have
>sophisticated libraries.  In any case, this objection is easily overcome by
>use of the web or good old fashioned casebooks. It's pretty hard to pick on
>the skills or knowledge of high school teachers when we have many sections
>taught by novice TAs. We have not been able to demonstrate that students
>with dual enrollment credit in composition succeed any better or worse in
>subsequent writing courses. It's too hard to control all the variables. I am
>equally reluctant to put high school grade inflation on the table. The only
>argument that I am at all comfortable with is that more writing is better
>than less, given how little students generally do, and dual enrollment  cuts
>out a year of writing experience. It's a pretty lame argument, but we don't
>have much else to fall back on. The "outcomes statement" might help a bit,
>but it (purposely) does not specify anything about the complexity of the
>material students must deal with.
>
>My own visceral hostility to dual enrollment is, I think, a hostility toward
>the attitude toward education that underlies the practice: the idea that the
>graduation requirements we have proposed are maximums rather than minimums.
>I am equally concenred about some of the really dubious financial
>arrangements involved in dual enrollment where the educational piety of the
>sponsoring institution is somewhat undercut by the mooing of the cash cow.
>In my view, if we take the money out of it, dual enrollment will drop back
>to where it should be, a small focused program to meet the needs of very
>birght students who use up the resources of a typical high school.
>
>
>David E. Schwalm
>Vice Provost, ASU East
>Dean of East College
>7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
>Mesa, Arizona  85212
>Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
>
>
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Sounds like you've been there, too, Bill!  The scenario you paint, I lived.
Sad, but true.  That' why I have endless sympathy for high school teachers
and patience with the students they send us.

Yvonne

At 10:07 AM 6/29/99 -0400, you wrote:
>David et al., those of us who have taught in high schools as well as in
>colleges and universities may see another, more epistemological problem with
>dual credit courses:  High school is about behaving well; using polite
>language; reading only those books or essays bowdlerized to eschew any words
>or ideas that might offend (or that might offend the most right-wing school
>board members); subordinating class time to pep rallies; allowing one's
>thinking and writing and discussion to be interrupted by incessant
>public-address-system interruptions...You get the point.  High school is not
>about thinking, or about connecting thinking with writing in any seriously
>social-epistemic or critical-cultural context.  At my university, some of
>our comp faculty go to teach our intro comp courses in a high school about
>20 miles away (just far enough away to be out of the progressive
>college-town atmosphere), and these excellent comp professors just aren't
>allowed to make a course that is intellectually equivalent to what we can do
>on campus.  It's no accident that Huck Finn is banned from an increasing
>number of high schools: the high schools too often represent the
>anti-intellectual force of Huck's aunt, when most of us teaching comp think
>we'd rather see our students critique, through their reading and writing,
>that unthinking-but-nicely-behaved world and get onto the raft with Huck and
>Jim.
>        This isn't a criticism of those great high school teachers who are
>dealing with these problems on a day-to-day basis:  it's an admiration of
>the work they do against all odds (and some of us have been K-12 teachers,
>so we know whereof we speak).  And, certainly, some high school teachers do
>a great job of getting students to think and write despite the problems of
>the larger system.  But usually, high school isn't, and can't be, college:
>they're different worlds.  And dual-credit does have all of those insidious
>reasons behind it:  pressure from parents wanting to show off how "advanced"
>the kid is;  school administrators wanting to brag that their students are
>an elite, and that elite offerings are provided;  plus the attitude that
>composition is a bottom-rung "skills" class only (there's the
>epistemological misread again) that better (read richer, or from richer
>schools) students ought to "get out of the way" in order to move on to
>"real" college classes, leaving only the sub-elite students to take comp in
>college;  and, of course, the financial motive David mentions.
>
>Bill
>
>
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Would it be possible for someone to re-post the sign-off
instructions for WPA-L with the new listserv address,
please? I can't find them anywhere. Thanks.
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Sorry Dennis,  this tournament doesn't accept clep or ap credit.  A player
has to play and suffer with the rest of us to enjoy the Ninth Hole.
(unless he/she wants to buy the first beer or so.....)  ;-)

On Sat, 26 Jun 1999, Dennis Ciesielski wrote:

> Keith,
> Pature pool and beer -- what better way to delve into the depths of
> postmodern language theory!!  Because I have been granted AP (Advanced
> Par) credit, I have earned the priviledge of skipping the first 18
> holes, thus you can find me doing intense research on the 19th hole
> where theory becomes practice in a most sporting way . . .
>
> Puttering around in the office,
> Dennis
>

Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you

                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Sure, and that's why the Irish have disowned her....no family loyalty....



On Mon, 28 Jun 1999, CJ wrote:

> ...And let us not forget the immortal words of Rosie O'Donnell:
>
> "Golf is not a sport. Golf is men in ugly pants. Walking."
>
> CeeJ
> ___________________________
> CJ Jeney
> Graduate Assistant
> Instructional Innovation Network
> Arizona State University, CLTE
> CSU Pomona, ITAC
> azcacti@asu.edu
> ___________________________
>
> http://bestpractice.net
> (602) 965-9368
>

Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you

                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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I've just learned that we have a vacancy for a composition
instructor at Western Illinois University.  We're looking for
an MA in comp/rhet or English (with a comp/rhet emphasis) and
experience teaching comp.

The position is full-time (seven course load) and, while a one-
year appointment, it is renewable.  After appointment for a third
year, instructors become members of the bargining unit and will be
reappointed so long as a position is available and they receive
satisfactory evaluations.

If you know anyone who'd be interested, please have them contact
Alice Robertson, Director of Writing, Dept. of English, Western
Illinois University, Macomb, IL 61455.  Or phone 309/298-1103 or
309/298-2136.  Or email me at mfbhl@wiu.edu

Bruce

Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
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William A Pedersen wrote:

> Sorry Dennis,  this tournament doesn't accept clep or ap credit.  A player
> has to play and suffer with the rest of us to enjoy the Ninth Hole.
> (unless he/she wants to buy the first beer or so.....)  ;-)
>

Darn!!  And I thought my 5 par - agraph approach would get me through.

Dennis
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David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: David Schwalm
> Sent: Tuesday, June 29, 1999 9:22 PM
> To:   'William A Pedersen '
> Subject:      RE: 2nd annual WPA golf tourney?
>
>  I think Bill's got something with this golf metaphor. We think of
> "college" as a round of golf. It's 18 holes no matter how good you are, no
> matter how many rounds you played before, no matter what course you play
> on. You don't get to "double count" the holes you played yesterday, even
> if they were on the same course, for yesterday's round and today's. I like
> it.
> Signing off from the site of the newest PGA certified professional golf
> management program.
>
> -----Original Message-----
> From: William A Pedersen
> To: WPA-L@asu.edu
> Sent: 6/29/99 8:47 PM
> Subject: Re: 2nd annual WPA golf tourney?
>
> Sure, and that's why the Irish have disowned her....no family
> loyalty....
>
>
>
> On Mon, 28 Jun 1999, CJ wrote:
>
> > ...And let us not forget the immortal words of Rosie O'Donnell:
> >
> > "Golf is not a sport. Golf is men in ugly pants. Walking."
> >
> > CeeJ
> > ___________________________
> > CJ Jeney
> > Graduate Assistant
> > Instructional Innovation Network
> > Arizona State University, CLTE
> > CSU Pomona, ITAC
> > azcacti@asu.edu
> > ___________________________
> >
> > http://bestpractice.net
> > (602) 965-9368
> >
>
> Bill
>                 since feelings are first
>                 whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                 will never really kiss you
>
>                                         ----e e cummings
> ----------------------
> William A Pedersen
> wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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My husband says that golf is like life, only bigger--guess we know what he
does with his time!

Ruth

On Wed, 30 Jun 1999, David Schwalm wrote:

> David E. Schwalm
> Vice Provost, ASU East
> Dean of East College
> 7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
> Mesa, Arizona  85212
> Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
>
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: David Schwalm
> > Sent: Tuesday, June 29, 1999 9:22 PM
> > To:   'William A Pedersen '
> > Subject:      RE: 2nd annual WPA golf tourney?
> >
> >  I think Bill's got something with this golf metaphor. We think of
> > "college" as a round of golf. It's 18 holes no matter how good you are, no
> > matter how many rounds you played before, no matter what course you play
> > on. You don't get to "double count" the holes you played yesterday, even
> > if they were on the same course, for yesterday's round and today's. I like
> > it.
> > Signing off from the site of the newest PGA certified professional golf
> > management program.
> >
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: William A Pedersen
> > To: WPA-L@asu.edu
> > Sent: 6/29/99 8:47 PM
> > Subject: Re: 2nd annual WPA golf tourney?
> >
> > Sure, and that's why the Irish have disowned her....no family
> > loyalty....
> >
> >
> >
> > On Mon, 28 Jun 1999, CJ wrote:
> >
> > > ...And let us not forget the immortal words of Rosie O'Donnell:
> > >
> > > "Golf is not a sport. Golf is men in ugly pants. Walking."
> > >
> > > CeeJ
> > > ___________________________
> > > CJ Jeney
> > > Graduate Assistant
> > > Instructional Innovation Network
> > > Arizona State University, CLTE
> > > CSU Pomona, ITAC
> > > azcacti@asu.edu
> > > ___________________________
> > >
> > > http://bestpractice.net
> > > (602) 965-9368
> > >
> >
> > Bill
> >                 since feelings are first
> >                 whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
> >                 will never really kiss you
> >
> >                                         ----e e cummings
> > ----------------------
> > William A Pedersen
> > wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>

Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444

http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer

Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/

All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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I very like your rendition of the Good Fight Against Dual Enrollment
Credit.  All that you say of course applies to us here in North Dakota.
Worse, we can't even claim that high school teachers, with their six or so
classes per day, are less able to read the amount of writing college
students should produce.  Our two-year college professors are now being
asked to teach six sections, so what's the difference?

Kathy Dixon


On Mon, 28 Jun 1999, David Schwalm wrote:

> Most of the arguments I have been able to mount against dual enrollment fall
> apart eventually. I am not prepared to claim, for example, that no high
> school senior has the intellectual maturity necessary to write persuasive
> argument, and I am equally unable to claim that every college freshman
> suddenly has that maturity (even though most of us have observed the rather
> dramatic changes in intellectual maturity that happen somewhere around the
> age of 18). Moreoever, I am a bit reluctant to attack the degree of
> challenge offered by the high school curriculum, partly because that varies
> wildly from instructor to instructor, and partly because it varies pretty
> wildly in things we call first-year composition programs (from which we
> accept credit based on course descriptions of professional courtesy). We
> once tried to make the argument on the basis of the context in which the
> material is taught (high school vs college context) or the resources to
> which students have access as the bases for writing. But we have already
> established the practice of accepting credit from colleges and community
> colleges about whose context we know nothing or  who do not have
> sophisticated libraries.  In any case, this objection is easily overcome by
> use of the web or good old fashioned casebooks. It's pretty hard to pick on
> the skills or knowledge of high school teachers when we have many sections
> taught by novice TAs. We have not been able to demonstrate that students
> with dual enrollment credit in composition succeed any better or worse in
> subsequent writing courses. It's too hard to control all the variables. I am
> equally reluctant to put high school grade inflation on the table. The only
> argument that I am at all comfortable with is that more writing is better
> than less, given how little students generally do, and dual enrollment  cuts
> out a year of writing experience. It's a pretty lame argument, but we don't
> have much else to fall back on. The "outcomes statement" might help a bit,
> but it (purposely) does not specify anything about the complexity of the
> material students must deal with.
>
> My own visceral hostility to dual enrollment is, I think, a hostility toward
> the attitude toward education that underlies the practice: the idea that the
> graduation requirements we have proposed are maximums rather than minimums.
> I am equally concenred about some of the really dubious financial
> arrangements involved in dual enrollment where the educational piety of the
> sponsoring institution is somewhat undercut by the mooing of the cash cow.
> In my view, if we take the money out of it, dual enrollment will drop back
> to where it should be, a small focused program to meet the needs of very
> birght students who use up the resources of a typical high school.
>
>
> David E. Schwalm
> Vice Provost, ASU East
> Dean of East College
> 7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
> Mesa, Arizona  85212
> Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
>
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William's post also rings true.  How we argue against dual credit using
this "evidence" is beyond me, but I know it's true.

kathy Dixon


On Tue, 29 Jun 1999, Lalicker, William B. wrote:

> David et al., those of us who have taught in high schools as well as in
> colleges and universities may see another, more epistemological problem with
> dual credit courses:  High school is about behaving well; using polite
> language; reading only those books or essays bowdlerized to eschew any words
> or ideas that might offend (or that might offend the most right-wing school
> board members); subordinating class time to pep rallies; allowing one's
> thinking and writing and discussion to be interrupted by incessant
> public-address-system interruptions...You get the point.  High school is not
> about thinking, or about connecting thinking with writing in any seriously
> social-epistemic or critical-cultural context.  At my university, some of
> our comp faculty go to teach our intro comp courses in a high school about
> 20 miles away (just far enough away to be out of the progressive
> college-town atmosphere), and these excellent comp professors just aren't
> allowed to make a course that is intellectually equivalent to what we can do
> on campus.  It's no accident that Huck Finn is banned from an increasing
> number of high schools: the high schools too often represent the
> anti-intellectual force of Huck's aunt, when most of us teaching comp think
> we'd rather see our students critique, through their reading and writing,
> that unthinking-but-nicely-behaved world and get onto the raft with Huck and
> Jim.
>         This isn't a criticism of those great high school teachers who are
> dealing with these problems on a day-to-day basis:  it's an admiration of
> the work they do against all odds (and some of us have been K-12 teachers,
> so we know whereof we speak).  And, certainly, some high school teachers do
> a great job of getting students to think and write despite the problems of
> the larger system.  But usually, high school isn't, and can't be, college:
> they're different worlds.  And dual-credit does have all of those insidious
> reasons behind it:  pressure from parents wanting to show off how "advanced"
> the kid is;  school administrators wanting to brag that their students are
> an elite, and that elite offerings are provided;  plus the attitude that
> composition is a bottom-rung "skills" class only (there's the
> epistemological misread again) that better (read richer, or from richer
> schools) students ought to "get out of the way" in order to move on to
> "real" college classes, leaving only the sub-elite students to take comp in
> college;  and, of course, the financial motive David mentions.
>
> Bill
>
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This discussion string has certainly served up more comments on
argumentation than have appeared in any composition journal in recent
memory.  It has also done a good job of showing me the places in my post
where I said too much and where I said too little because of my stream
of consciousness musings (the perils of not drafting).  Donna and Dennis
have highlighted the weakness in my first response, which was that not
enough was said about the dialogic nature of argument.

> > I guess I'd like to see something more than studentslearning to support
> > their (already) strongly held beliefs. I'd like to see them  begin to
> > understand where those beliefs and values come from and how they were
> > constructed so they might be in a position to do more than simply tolerate
> > other persepctives or be civil to other points of view. Tolerance and
> > civility dfon't necessarily yield understanding. Dialogue might.

Yes, Donna I want more than tolerance.  When I send students to explore
their issue, it is so they not only come to understand the position and
values of their audience, but it is also so that they understand the
underlying assumptions of their own position.  They have to have a good
picture of where their response fits into the ongoing conversation. It
is an essential step in creating an argument based on shared values or
common ground.

> My response here is, in part, due to my finishing the last chapters of  _The Age
> of Innocence_ this morning.  Indeed, tolerance and civility do not yield to
> understanding when an honest and responsible dialogue will put all of our cards
> on the table.  I always push the dialogic thing in FYC courses.  When they
> finally get into "position" my young writers often become so engrossed in their
> writing that the attitude of simply "finishing the damn paper" falls to their
> very real attempts to have their say relative to their intended reader[s].
> Dialogue makes the whole experience real and important

Dennis, you're quite right that we need more than tolerance and civility
to achieve real understanding, but we have to start there.  And
sometimes in one semester to have a student find at least that much is
real progress.  Before they can be effective rhetors, they have to first
be ethical audiences themselves.  Harold Barrett's _Rhetoric and
Civility_ and Michael Halloran's "Doing Public Business in Public" point
out the necessity of learning to be a good audience in situations of
differing perspectives.  Tolerance and civility open the door to future
conversations and mutual understanding based on common ground.

In my first post I remarked:
>Agreement of the audience (not the stating of claims and reasons) is
>both the starting point and the object of argumentation, according to
>Perelman.

Joe Williams responded:
Though as stated, that is contradictory, unless by agreement we mean
agreement on evidence and warrants, and then see where we can go from
there.  And agreement need not be the aim of an argument.  I can make an
argument that aims only at achieving a respectful understanding.  Or I
can
aim at approval or endorsement or finally whole-hearted assent.  To make
agreement the aim of argument means that most arguments must fail.

In this comment he brings up an interesting issue of semantics I hadn't
noticed before. When he disagrees with my (and Perelman's) object of
argumentation, it seems to come from an interpretation of "agreement" as
an all-or-nothing, agonistic perspective of complete submission.
Perelman shows us that agreement can be incremental; to even locate the
common ground on which understanding may be built or to define a shared
question at issue as the starting point is to achieve success in
argument (agreement on "evidence and warrants").  To reach a realm of
total agreement may take one or several more encounters. Or it may never
occur.  Agreement can even be an agreement to listen and respond
respectfully, a finding of common ground in our right to be treated
ethically even when we disagree.  From there we search for shared values
on which to construct our enthymemes.  I might consider shifting the
language used with my students from "points of agreement" to "points of
understanding."

And what does all of this have to do with a WPA listserv?  Well, we face
the fact that almost all fyc programs require argumentation as a genre,
but most of the instructors in said classes are familiar only with
theories of literature.  Hence, the resounding popularity of books based
on the Toulmin model or ones which still insist on including lessons on
syllogistic reasoning and fallacies (if we can identify fallacies does
that make us better at creating argument? and don't get me started on
using Toulmin for creating arguments).  They need some diagram to hang
on to because they have no theory or real understanding of how to teach
argument.  In reality, argument is more complicated (and more
rhetorical) than the filling in of a diagram.  Crosswhite, Gage, and
Fulkerson are the ones who most regularly try to engage their rhet/comp
colleagues in conversations about public discourse on public values.
I'm looking forward to the Williams/Colomb contribution to the
conversation. Perhaps the Penn State conference on rhetorical education
in America can also raise the volume on the dialogue.  However, until
argumentation theory is an integral part of all grad. programs in
rhet/comp. then it will remain the poor second cousion to the field.

Julie M. Farrar
Director of Composition
Fontbonne College
St. Louis, MO
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Your point is well taken, Yvonne.  But dual credit and now our new
low-pass CLEP policy is eating into the number of sections we can offer of
college composition courses that get students to think as you suggest.  In
North Dakota, composition is considered a "communications" course.
Drawing from a number of documents, I take that to mean that
one needs to "communicate" "information" well.  NOthing else is required
or perhaps, desired.

Kathy Dixon

On Tue, 29 Jun 1999, Yvonne Merrill wrote:

>         It's always great to hear David's informed, rational, and qualified
> responses.  From my experience as a 20-year high school teacher and
> administrator, and ten-year history as a dual-enrollment teacher, his sense
> is exactly right--quality of both student writing and teaching is very
> locally situated and contingent on all the factors he lists.  I taught
> regular high school students who performed much better than most
> dual-enrollment students, mainly because the latter understood their
> writing/thinking weaknesses and wanted to be "done" with writing once and
> for all--and get on with it.
>
>         I've also taught AP students who couldn't do as profound thinking as many
> non-college bound students or returning adults in community college
> first-year composition, but they were industrious teacher pleasers and good
> imitators.  The latter had more "life experience" in real rhetorical contexts.
>
>         That's why as WAC coordinator at the University of Arizona, I've been
> focusing my faculty development workshops on helping teachers identify,
> define and illustrate precisely the kinds of THINKING behavior they want to
> see in their students' writing  and articulate it in their assignments.  If
> they want to see analysis, they have to tell the students the categories,
> or help them identify appropriate ones for analysis of their objects of
> study.  If they want interpretation, they have to show them appropriate
> kinds and explain the parameters of persuasive interpretations.  If they
> want inventive or divergent thinking, they have to give permission for
> it--and respond positively to what they get.  Etc.
>
>         This is also the easiest way to "sell" more writing ("more is better") in
> disciplinary courses because it focuses on ideas and conceptual
> development, which is actually what faculty want to see.  Writing is a good
> place to see it.  This also allows faculty to consider more varied modes,
> genres, and formality in what they want their students to write.
>
>         I know as a former high school teacher (English French, journalism,
> government)that the reason those graduates come to the university
> unprepared to write and think as we expect is that they have had little
> opportunity to do it, outside a very limited range of genres and subjects,
> and have had few opportunities for sustained writing projects that are
> staged for adequate response and revision.  Period.
>
>         Thanks, David!  You really are a wise man!
>
> Yvonne Merrill, WAC Coordinator
> University of Arizona Composition Board
> Tucson, AZ
>
> At 06:32 PM 6/28/99 -0700, you wrote:
> >Most of the arguments I have been able to mount against dual enrollment fall
> >apart eventually. I am not prepared to claim, for example, that no high
> >school senior has the intellectual maturity necessary to write persuasive
> >argument, and I am equally unable to claim that every college freshman
> >suddenly has that maturity (even though most of us have observed the rather
> >dramatic changes in intellectual maturity that happen somewhere around the
> >age of 18). Moreoever, I am a bit reluctant to attack the degree of
> >challenge offered by the high school curriculum, partly because that varies
> >wildly from instructor to instructor, and partly because it varies pretty
> >wildly in things we call first-year composition programs (from which we
> >accept credit based on course descriptions of professional courtesy). We
> >once tried to make the argument on the basis of the context in which the
> >material is taught (high school vs college context) or the resources to
> >which students have access as the bases for writing. But we have already
> >established the practice of accepting credit from colleges and community
> >colleges about whose context we know nothing or  who do not have
> >sophisticated libraries.  In any case, this objection is easily overcome by
> >use of the web or good old fashioned casebooks. It's pretty hard to pick on
> >the skills or knowledge of high school teachers when we have many sections
> >taught by novice TAs. We have not been able to demonstrate that students
> >with dual enrollment credit in composition succeed any better or worse in
> >subsequent writing courses. It's too hard to control all the variables. I am
> >equally reluctant to put high school grade inflation on the table. The only
> >argument that I am at all comfortable with is that more writing is better
> >than less, given how little students generally do, and dual enrollment  cuts
> >out a year of writing experience. It's a pretty lame argument, but we don't
> >have much else to fall back on. The "outcomes statement" might help a bit,
> >but it (purposely) does not specify anything about the complexity of the
> >material students must deal with.
> >
> >My own visceral hostility to dual enrollment is, I think, a hostility toward
> >the attitude toward education that underlies the practice: the idea that the
> >graduation requirements we have proposed are maximums rather than minimums.
> >I am equally concenred about some of the really dubious financial
> >arrangements involved in dual enrollment where the educational piety of the
> >sponsoring institution is somewhat undercut by the mooing of the cash cow.
> >In my view, if we take the money out of it, dual enrollment will drop back
> >to where it should be, a small focused program to meet the needs of very
> >birght students who use up the resources of a typical high school.
> >
> >
> >David E. Schwalm
> >Vice Provost, ASU East
> >Dean of East College
> >7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
> >Mesa, Arizona  85212
> >Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876
> >
> >
>
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Julie said,
. . . don't get me started on using Toulmin for creating arguments.

How would I get you started?  It's a serious request.  I'm interested.

Joe Williams
English
UChicago
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Except Golf is the sport of the Scots, invented when a soldier whacked off
the head of an enemy during battle with his trusty claymore, sending it
flying across the green field, into a rabbit-hole, all with one fell stroke.

This was the first hole-in one.

It also explains why so many golfers wear plaid.

CeeJ

>Sure, and that's why the Irish have disowned her....no family loyalty....
>
>On Mon, 28 Jun 1999, CJ wrote:
>
>> ...And let us not forget the immortal words of Rosie O'Donnell:
>>
>> "Golf is not a sport. Golf is men in ugly pants. Walking."
>>
>> CeeJ
___________________________
CJ Jeney
Graduate Assistant
Instructional Innovation Network
Arizona State University, CLTE
CSU Pomona, ITAC
azcacti@asu.edu

http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/cjeney/
___________________________
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Nonetheless, Rich, reductive and popularized developmental myth has turned
into the kind of excuse Irv was alluding to.  I wish I could count the
number of times teachers have told me, as if referring to the law of
gravity, that half of entering college students have not yet reached the
stage of formal operations (!). When I press for evidence of this notion,
I usually get nowhere or, at best, "I heard that somewhere." No point in
trying to teach students much about writing, you see, until they are
developmentally ready, I guess at age 42, the right age to get married, if
I remember The Mikado correctly.
                                                --Ed White

On Fri, 25 Jun 1999, Richard Haswell wrote:

> Well, I can't resist putting my two cents in.
>
> Perry, Piaget, linear development?  You can also debunk current
> psychotherapy by discussing it in terms of Reich's orgone box.
>
> Let's be fair to current developmentalists.  The notion that the human
> is composed of different capabilities (the cognitive being only one),
> that they develop at different rates and under different social and
> cultural contexts, and that they interact with each other so that
> frequently advance in one co-occurs with regression in others--all this
> has been common writ in developmental thinking FOR THREE DECADES.  Two
> classics (notice the dates) are David Feldman, Beyond Universals in
> Cognitive Development (1980) and Richard M. Lerner, On the Nature of
> Human Plasticity (1984).
>
> To say to a current developmentalist, "Gee, I notice that my students
> write worse when they try to think more maturely" is like saying to an
> economist, "Gee, I notice that the prices of a computer go down just
> before a new model is introduced."
>
> Duh.
>
> So when Peckham worries "about these claims of cognitive development
> because they sound like a neat excuse to escape the social reproductive
> functions of educational
> institutions," I think it is important to note that it is NOT current
> developmentalists who are making these claims.  (The developmental
> interaction between self and institution was thoroughly analyzed, among
> others, in a book by Robert Kegan published SEVENTEEN years ago.)  In
> lots of cases it is people in composition, who think (for some reason)
> that they are knocking developmental thinking.  They aren't, not current
> developmental thinking.  They are critiquing a bogey of their own
> construction.
>
> I have not read one developmentalist publishing in the last twenty years
> who would say that students in high school  cognitively can't write
> arguments yet.  I don't know of any theory of human development proposed
> in the last twenty years that would even imply this position.  Anybody
> is free to hold the position, but they can't foist it off on
> developmentalists.
>
> Rich (not in a good mood)
>
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Yvonne Merrill wrote:
       " I know as a former high school teacher (English French, journalism,
government)that the reason those graduates come to the university
unprepared to write and think as we expect is that they have had little
opportunity to do it, outside a very limited range of genres and subjects,
and have had few opportunities for sustained writing projects that are
staged for adequate response and revision.  Period."


I strongly agree with this statement.  It's very difficult to tell whether
some ability is innate or learned.  This is especially true when writing is
concerned since literacy is such a complex and politically-charged ability.
 It seems to me that there is much research that would suggest that students
write the way they do not because of something related to "cognitive
abilities" or "development"  (whatever those terms might denote), but
because that's the way they have been taught to write.  In other words,
students may, in fact, be doing exactly what we (read: writing teachers at
all educational levels) instructed them to do, and we are just discovering
that we don't really want that kind of writing from them.

Vicki Tischio
WCU-PA
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Julie's post helps us to understand why argument is so hard to teach. None
of the models we have is generally adequate to the task of describing
something we intuitively sense to be reasonably persuasive argument. I have
often taught what are essential reading courses emphasizing the analysis of
argument. And I have consistently had one devil of a time trying to discover
or adequately explain the argumentative force of various texts. It is often
hard to find an explicit statement of the claim the writer is supporting,
even though we get a sense of what the writer is promoting or attacking. It
is equally difficult to explain the source of the logical force of the
argument with any comfortable precision. I suspect that in most courses in
which argument is taught we get the argument equivalent of the 5 paragraph
essay--a kind of impoverished and skeletal version of argument. Work on the
enthymeme that recognizes it as some sort of enormous compression of a very
long chain of syllogisms seems promising. It is probably easier to argue
well than it is to understand how argument works.

A note on agreement.  Doesn't Kenneth Burke have a very useful notion of
"adherence" rather than agreement?  Adherence admits degrees of believe and
agreement.  We play along, but we don't turn our backs to the door.

David E. Schwalm
Vice Provost, ASU East
Dean of East College
7001 E. Williams Field Road, Bldg. 20
Mesa, Arizona  85212
Phone (602) 727-1418  FAX (602) 727-1876

> -----Original Message-----
> From: Julie Farrar [SMTP:jfarrar@FONTBONNE.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 30, 1999 10:05 AM
> To:   WPA-L@asu.edu
> Subject:      Re: Donna's point re: argument
>
> This discussion string has certainly served up more comments on
> argumentation than have appeared in any composition journal in recent
> memory.  It has also done a good job of showing me the places in my post
> where I said too much and where I said too little because of my stream
> of consciousness musings (the perils of not drafting).  Donna and Dennis
> have highlighted the weakness in my first response, which was that not
> enough was said about the dialogic nature of argument.
>
> > > I guess I'd like to see something more than studentslearning to
> support
> > > their (already) strongly held beliefs. I'd like to see them  begin to
> > > understand where those beliefs and values come from and how they were
> > > constructed so they might be in a position to do more than simply
> tolerate
> > > other persepctives or be civil to other points of view. Tolerance and
> > > civility dfon't necessarily yield understanding. Dialogue might.
>
> Yes, Donna I want more than tolerance.  When I send students to explore
> their issue, it is so they not only come to understand the position and
> values of their audience, but it is also so that they understand the
> underlying assumptions of their own position.  They have to have a good
> picture of where their response fits into the ongoing conversation. It
> is an essential step in creating an argument based on shared values or
> common ground.
>
> > My response here is, in part, due to my finishing the last chapters of
> _The Age
> > of Innocence_ this morning.  Indeed, tolerance and civility do not yield
> to
> > understanding when an honest and responsible dialogue will put all of
> our cards
> > on the table.  I always push the dialogic thing in FYC courses.  When
> they
> > finally get into "position" my young writers often become so engrossed
> in their
> > writing that the attitude of simply "finishing the damn paper" falls to
> their
> > very real attempts to have their say relative to their intended
> reader[s].
> > Dialogue makes the whole experience real and important
>
> Dennis, you're quite right that we need more than tolerance and civility
> to achieve real understanding, but we have to start there.  And
> sometimes in one semester to have a student find at least that much is
> real progress.  Before they can be effective rhetors, they have to first
> be ethical audiences themselves.  Harold Barrett's _Rhetoric and
> Civility_ and Michael Halloran's "Doing Public Business in Public" point
> out the necessity of learning to be a good audience in situations of
> differing perspectives.  Tolerance and civility open the door to future
> conversations and mutual understanding based on common ground.
>
> In my first post I remarked:
> >Agreement of the audience (not the stating of claims and reasons) is
> >both the starting point and the object of argumentation, according to
> >Perelman.
>
> Joe Williams responded:
> Though as stated, that is contradictory, unless by agreement we mean
> agreement on evidence and warrants, and then see where we can go from
> there.  And agreement need not be the aim of an argument.  I can make an
> argument that aims only at achieving a respectful understanding.  Or I
> can
> aim at approval or endorsement or finally whole-hearted assent.  To make
> agreement the aim of argument means that most arguments must fail.
>
> In this comment he brings up an interesting issue of semantics I hadn't
> noticed before. When he disagrees with my (and Perelman's) object of
> argumentation, it seems to come from an interpretation of "agreement" as
> an all-or-nothing, agonistic perspective of complete submission.
> Perelman shows us that agreement can be incremental; to even locate the
> common ground on which understanding may be built or to define a shared
> question at issue as the starting point is to achieve success in
> argument (agreement on "evidence and warrants").  To reach a realm of
> total agreement may take one or several more encounters. Or it may never
> occur.  Agreement can even be an agreement to listen and respond
> respectfully, a finding of common ground in our right to be treated
> ethically even when we disagree.  From there we search for shared values
> on which to construct our enthymemes.  I might consider shifting the
> language used with my students from "points of agreement" to "points of
> understanding."
>
> And what does all of this have to do with a WPA listserv?  Well, we face
> the fact that almost all fyc programs require argumentation as a genre,
> but most of the instructors in said classes are familiar only with
> theories of literature.  Hence, the resounding popularity of books based
> on the Toulmin model or ones which still insist on including lessons on
> syllogistic reasoning and fallacies (if we can identify fallacies does
> that make us better at creating argument? and don't get me started on
> using Toulmin for creating arguments).  They need some diagram to hang
> on to because they have no theory or real understanding of how to teach
> argument.  In reality, argument is more complicated (and more
> rhetorical) than the filling in of a diagram.  Crosswhite, Gage, and
> Fulkerson are the ones who most regularly try to engage their rhet/comp
> colleagues in conversations about public discourse on public values.
> I'm looking forward to the Williams/Colomb contribution to the
> conversation. Perhaps the Penn State conference on rhetorical education
> in America can also raise the volume on the dialogue.  However, until
> argumentation theory is an integral part of all grad. programs in
> rhet/comp. then it will remain the poor second cousion to the field.
>
> Julie M. Farrar
> Director of Composition
> Fontbonne College
> St. Louis, MO
